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Preface 


Study of ancient Indian administrative systems has been 
engaging the attention of scholars since the days of the great 
Indologist K.P. Jayaswal but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that a comprehensive, systematic and connected treatment of 
the administrative machinery of early Indian kingdoms from 
the IS^gvedic period onwards down to the thirteenth century 
A.D. has long been a desideratum. The present work, which is 
based on the author’s prolonged study of the existing source- 
materials, both literary and archaeological, indigenous and 
foreign, partly fulfils that need. 

Chapter 1 deals with the king, who was the supreme head 
of the executive, judicial, revenue and military departments of 
the government of ancient Indian kingdoms, which were, 
generally speaking, monarchical in character and composition. 
The ascendancy of royal authority was clearly visible in .the 
^gvedic period, while the later Vedic age witnessed its crystal¬ 
lisation. For our knowledge about the king in the post-Vedic 
period, we turn to Jiitaka literature but the information it 
supplies is too inadequate to enable us to reconstruct a full 
picture. The early Dharmaidstra-miiets unanimously point out 
that the preservation of the caste system was the foremost duty 
of the king; they, likewise, provide us with a wealth of infor¬ 
mation about his sources of income. The Maurya rulers, wha 
had no pretensions to divinity, possessed imperial grandeur and 
dignity and were the supreme heads of the executive, judicial 
and military branches of administration. The ArthaSdstrq, 
which was probably composed during the reign of Candragupta 
Maurya, throws welcome light on the office of the king. The 
Bactrian kings, at first adopted the title of Basileos but with the 
augmentatbn of power, they assumed more dignified epithetSr 
Tho, S,cytho^j^a^iqil ruleit adopted more dignifif^ dtleaaa 
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compared to those of their Indo-Greek predecessors and popu¬ 
larised the system of dual monarchy. During the period of the 
Ku$ana kings, an exalted conception of monarchy wasi'intro- 
<luced, deification of kingship was claimed and the title *Sons 
of Heaven’ came to be used. The early Guptas were called 
Maharaja but from the time of Candragupta I onwards, the 
higher title of Mahardjadhiraja came to be applied to them. 
They advocated the divinity of kingship and usually followed 
the system of primogeniture. The period following the down¬ 
fall of the Imperial Guptas witnessed the emergence of the 
Maukharis, Later Guptas and PusyabhQtis, who began with the 
use of the modest title of Mahardja but subsequently assumed 
the title of Mahar&JadhirSja. The little that we know about 
them makes it abundantly clear that they were at the head of 
the civil and military administration. The royal office remained 
practically the same in both principle and practice in the 
PratThara and Pala kingdoms, the king being at the head of all 
the executive, judicial and military functions of the state and 
•enjoying the sole right to dismiss any officer and appoint any 
person to any post he liked. On turning to South India, we 
find that the ^atavahana kings, in spite of their great victories, 
generally called themselves Rdjan and Svdmin. The Brhatphalfi- 
yana, Salahkayana and Vi^pukuQ^in kings indifferently used 
the titles of Rdjd and Mahdraja. The king was at the head of 
the administration in both the CSlukya and Paliava dominions. 
MahdraJddhirSJOt Mahardja^ Dharma-MahdrSJa and Dharma- 
Mah&rdjadMrSJa were some of the titles borne by the Paliava 
monarchs. Monarchy was hereditary in the Ra$lrakilta king¬ 
dom and usually the eldest son inherited the throne of his 
father. The king was the fountainhead of all power; he com¬ 
manded the army, carried on the administrative functions with 
the help of subordinates and acted as the supreme court in 
Jegal disputes. 

In Chapter II, we have made a detailed study about the 
•queen who, though almost passed over in silence in the ^edOt 
finds prominent mention in the later Vedic texts which would 
imply that in this period the king usually had four queens, the 
Parivrktf, VSvdtd and PMdgdR, We jiardiy meet with a 
trustworthy account of queens in tliis S&iiduui blit the Chuilt^ 
•authors record some genuine traditions about tlftm. The edicts . 
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of Atoka, Buddhist legends and ArthaiSstra furnish iis with 
valuable information about the Maurya queens. Coins would 
disclose that the queens wielded enormous influence in the 
loj^Greek principalities in the north-western part of India. 
‘Coming to the Gupta age, we find that while KumaradevI, 
whose name and efiigy appear on the Candragupta I-Kumdra- 
dev! coins along with those of her husband, held a high status 
in the kingdom; other queens never attained the same pinnacle 
of glory as she. The Har§aearita implies that at the time of 
coronation, both the king and the chief queen were consecrated 
but it leaves us in the dark about her participation in adminis¬ 
tration. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang refers to two strl- 
rSJyas in the seventh century A.D. The Rajatarangiifi reveals 
that the queens of Kashmir assumed great power; they 
sometimes helped their husbands in administration, while 
others governed the kingdom either in their own name or as 
regents on behalf of minor rulers. The queens in the Bhai&ja 
kingdom were entrusted with the important task of maintaining 
the royal seal and scrutinising the genuineness of documents. 
Rajasthan has produced a galaxy of valiant queens who not 
only actively participated in administration, but also threw 
their phalanx behind their husbands to fight against the ene¬ 
mies. Turning to South India, we find that while the Sitav£- 
hana queens were sometimes associated with administration, 
those in the Ik^vSku kingdom did hardly occupy such an 
important status. The VfikSteka queens were generally known 
as DeviSt while the chief ones among them were called AfdhS- 
devis. The queens of the CSlukya kingdom are known to have 
issued records, administered divisions, made handsome gifts 
and imtalled images of gods and goddesses. We know very 
little about the Pallava queens, excepting, of course, their 
religious charities and the foundation of monuments for their 
favourite deities. The queens were not entitled to any special 
privilege in the Rfistrakfita realm but as we approach the time 
of the CSlukyas of KalySpT, we at once notice to our great 
satisfaction that most of the CSlukya queens shouldered ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities.- 

Chapter III delftt^tes the crown prince about whom some 
, .teiefhl acwotits are preserved in the Vedic and JStaka tc^ta. 
' The Kfauryas Moired tBe practice of governing provinces widt 
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the help of princes who were called both Kumaras 9.n^-.Aryar 
putras, Pu$yamitra continued the Maurya tradition of ^sociat- 
ing the prince in administration. In the Gupta l^ngdoin, j^e 
heir-apparent discharged a great deal of administrative work 
and ofien led the imperial army in the face of any foreign 
aggression. The Yumraja was an important limb of the admi¬ 
nistrative machinery of the state in the age of Har$avardhana. 
The Pala and Sena records take prominent notice of the crown 
prince but in regard to the duties and functions that he 
discharged during this period, we are almost left in the dark. A 
perusal of the Gahadavala epigraphs would show that the 
GahadavSia crown prince, called Yuvaraja or MaharSjaputra^ 
was more powerful than his counterpart in other contemporary 
North Indian kingdoms. An attempt has also been made.in 
this chapter to ascertain, 'tyith the help of epigraphic and other 
evidence, the position of the crown prince in different South 
Indian kingdoms. 

The antiquity of the office of the Purohita goes back to 
pre- 15 ^gvedic times, although it is with the l^gvedic period and 
onwards that we possess definite material about the institution. 
In those early days, the priesthood had attained a high position 
and it maintained an equally important status in the succeeding 
age. The Jdtakas show that in the post-Vedic period the office 
was generally hereditary and held by the same family for 
generations. The Dharmasutror^iiitis provide us with an 
interesting insight into the office. The epics would create the 
impression that the priestly profession was not an honourable 
one. The ArthaiSstra gives us useful information about the 
Purohita. The Gupta inscriptions do not take any notice of the 
Purohita but mention a class of officers who might have taken 
. over some of the priestly functions. The royal priest in the 
PTatihara and G^hadavSla kingdoms was entrusted with various 
functions, including the education of princes. The Purahita 
.figures prominently in the inscriptions of the K^mboja, Varman 
and Sena kings of Bengal but the PSla records hardly take any 
notice of him. In the ^ukranfti, the priest, called Purodh&t is 
included in the council of ministers. 

Chapter V deals with ministers who .constituted an impor¬ 
tant wheel of the administrative machinery of the state* l^e 
^ministers in ancient.India ^re brpadly diyid^4°io a twofold 
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group, comprising counsellors and executive ministers who, to 
deduce frmn the testimony of literary and archaeological 
materials, coming from ditferent areas and periods, helped the 
king to perform the works and responsibilities of the state. But 
these ministers were not the representatives of the people 
were actually royal servants who worked under constant threat 
of dismissal. Some ministers, no doubt, were destined to play a 
commanding role in the formulation and execution of the state's 
policies and programmes, but they were few and far between 
in number. 

Chapter VI deals with the foreign minister, called Sandhi- 
vigrahika, who was entrusted with the important tasks of peace, 
war, neutrality, marching, seeking refuge and dual policy. But 
it is rather strange that we do not hear of any foreign minister 
in Indian kingdoms till we come to the age of Manu. The 
Sandhivigrahika finds prominent mention in Indian inscriptions 
and literature from the Gupta period onwards. 

Chapter VII deals with the ambassador. The term data in 
the sense of an envoy occurs in the Sgveda but there are reasons 
to believe that the science of diplomacy was in its infancy in 
the Vedic period. Whereas, we seldom come across any detailed 
information about DHtas in the early Buddhist and Jaina 
sources, welcome light on the position of these officers in the pre- 
Maurya epoch is thrown by the accounts of the Classical authors. 
In the section entitled DQta-prar^idhify of the Anhasastrat 
Kautilya has elaborately discuss^ the problem of DGtas, Manu, 
whose writings appear to reflect the condition of the country 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, is aware of the 
importance of the institution of ambassadors. As we approach 
the seventh century A.D., we come across evidence which would 
testify to ambassadors being employed time and again by Indian 
kings to cultivate diplomatic ties with foreign powers. The 
M/iid^fu-writers of early mediaeval India have made important 

(Observations on ambassadors but it is far from being known at 

present how far the recommendations of these authors were 
accepted by the governolents of those daj^. 

In Chapter VIII, we have made a riioroujgdt study of the 
different cidegories of judges in ancient India. In the Buddhist 
IHerature, miction is made of two dasses of judges, called 

and VohdrikamahSmafUts, The wrihnn of the 
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Dharmas&tras mention the Prd^vivSka and provide us with valu¬ 
able information about him. Kautilya refers to the Dharmasthas 
and Prade^trs and brings out their respective functions. The 
Dharmasastras constitute a mine of information regarding the 
•qualifications and duties of a judge and the sources of law. 
Inscriptions of the Gupta period mention some ofiBcers like the 
Pramdtrs and others, who were, in all probability, connected 
with the judicial department. Sukra and JimfitavShana deal at 
^reat length with the constitution of the court of justice, grades 
of courts, different stages of judicial proceedings, role of agents, 
order of hearing suitors, time allowed for filing plaints, four 
kinds of reply and various kinds of proof. 

Chapter IX deals with the chief officer of the district about 
whom we hardly possess any reliable information for the 
period preceding the advent of the Mauryas on the political 
chessboard. In the inscriptions of ASoka, mention is made of 
the Rdjukas who have been identified with the chief officers of 
districts. Kautilya mentions some administrative divisions and 
it is not unlikely that his dropamukhas correspond to districts. 
The iSdntIparvan of the Mahdbharata and the Manusamhitd refer 
to a number of officers who were in charge of different kinds 
•of administrative units like the lord of one village, lord of ten 
(Villages, lord of twenty villages, lord of one hundred villages 
.and lord of one thousand villages. We have identified the lord 
of one hundred villages with the chief officer of the district In 
'the period of Gupta supremacy the officer, who was administer¬ 
ing the district, was designated as Kumaramatya^ Ayuktaka 
and Vifayapati. The Vi^ayapati finds mention in the inscriptions 
•of many North Indian dynasties of the later period and we have 
.'discussed how his functions differed in different kingdoms. The 
districts of the Satavihana kingdom were called ahdras which 
■were usually placed under officers, bearing the designation of 
Amacca. The district officers of the B^hatphaliyana kingdom 
were known as Vydprtas. The nS^us of the Pallava kingdom 
•corresponded to the ahdras under the Sstavfihana kings. They 
were generally placed under the officers who were called Aytdc- 
Jakas and Adhyak^as in the early period and Ndtfuviymans in 
later days. The districts of the Rg^akfifa kingdom were placed 
under the supervision of the Vi^a}vgMUfs who sometimes enjoyed 
ghe status of feudatories. 
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In Chapter X, we have made a detailed study of the spy. 
In Vedic literature, there are some indications which would 
testify to the prevalence of the institution of espionage in the 
contemporary period. The combined testimony of the Classical 
authors and Kautilya proves beyond doubt the existence of 
spies in the Maurya kingdom. An elaborate account of spies is- 
to be met with in the epics. Manu speaks of as many as five 
categories of spies but unfortunately does not mention them. 
Important notices of spies during the Gupta period may be 
found in some contemporary works like the Mrcchakatikot 
Mudrardkfasa, Y&jnavalkya-Smfti and Raghuvamsa, For our 
knowledge about spies during the post-Gupta period, we may 
turn to the testimony of the Kadambarf and Siiupdlavadham^ 
As we approach the early mediaeval period, we are delighted to 
find abundant materials on spies in the contemporary documents, 
literary as well as epigraphic. 

In Chapter XI we have traced the growth and development 
of the ofiice of the village headman from the Vedic age onwards 
down to the thirteenth century A.D. and have pointed out how 
the duties and responsibilities of this functionary varied in 
different kingdoms. 
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The King 


Notwithstanding the undoubted existence of republics 
from the ^gvedic times to about the fourth century A.D., 
there is hardly any gainsaying that monarchy was the usual 
form of government prevalent in ancient India. Whereas in 
republics the power of the state was vested in many, in a 
monarchial kingdom the king was the supreme head in all 
matters of administration, executive, military, revenue and 
judicial. But circumstances being diverse in different ages and 
the personality of rulers being constantly variable, the power 
of the king varied from time to time and kingdom to kingdom. 
Thus while in the early Vedic period the royal power was 
considerably circumscriptive, in the days of the Imperial Maur- 
yas it reached the summit of its glory. From about the post- 
Gupta period onwards, if not from a still earlier date, there 
was a steady decline of the central authority which culminated 
in the dethronement of most of the indigenous ruling houses 
and installation of the Delhi Sultanate. 

I 

The King in the ^gvedic Period 

The king in the l^gvedic period was generally styled Rajan,^ 
although he was also sometimes called Viipatit head of the v/i. 
In the Rgvedd we come across terms like samrdf^^ ekaraf^ and 
adhirdt* which would indicate the existence of different grada¬ 
tions of monarchy in those days of hoary antiquity. This is 
quite natural in an age which was characterised by frequent 
outbreaks of war among kings either for survival or extension 
of hegemony.. The vietorious and ambitious kings would 
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justifiably adopt more dignified titles in contrast to the colour¬ 
less epithets, usually assumed by rulers of ordinary stature. 

Kingship was normally hereditary. In the J^igvda we can 
trace at least three lines of succession* like that of VadhryaSva, 
Divodasa, Pijavana and Sudas; or Durgaha, Girik$it, Purukutsa 
and Trasadasyu; or Mitratitiii, KuruSravapa and UpamaSravas. 
A passage* of the ^gveda, which credits the people {visas) with 
the election of their king, presupposes that the B-gvedic monar¬ 
chy was occasionally elective. It cannot be definitely ascertain¬ 
ed whether the general public or the elite alone were entitled 
to franchise. Similarly it is far from being known whether in 
the event of any such election the choice was limited to the 
royal family or was left open. It may be noted in this connection 
that the theory of the prevalence of elective monarchy in the 
early Vedic period has been opposed by some competent 
Indologists, including Geldner,^ on the ground that the passages 
cited are not indicative of choice by the cantons but of 
acceptance by the subjects. 

The king’s exchequer derived its revenue from the tribute 
of the conquered tribes as well as the gifts given by his 
people. The gifts of the people, known as fin//,* which apparent¬ 
ly consisted of agricultural produce and the stock of cattle, 
were at first voluntarily offered, but in the course of time, they 
developed into fixed payments, *which the king could exact, if 
denied’. 

In the f^gveda, we hardly come across a passage which 
alludes to the king's administration of justice. But it is not 
improbable that he, with the aid of assessors, exercised criminal 
and civil jurisdiction. Despite being the pivot in the realm of 
administration, the l^gvedic king could hardly wield his power 
unabated. Generally speaking, the state in those days was tribal 
in character and tiny in dimension, as was the case with the 
city states of ancient Greece, in consequence of which the lead¬ 
ing men maintained a strict vigil upon his activities. The royal 
power was moreover checkmated by an assembly, called Samiti, 
which, if the view of A.S. Altekar* is accepted, ‘consisted 
of the heads of the few military and aristotu'atic families 
which occupied a prominent position in the political and social 
life of the community*. A passage^ in the ^edd which refers to 
king Trasadasyu as a demi-god (ard^dei>a0X sterns to imply 
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Chat the divinity of kingship was not altogether unknown. 
Since this is the solitary passage alluding to the divine charac¬ 
ter of the king, it appears that the doctrine of the deification 
of kingship was not widely approved in contemporary society. 

II 

The King in the Later Vedic Age 

The age of the later Vedic SamhitdSt the BrdhmariaSt the 
Araayakas and the Upani^ads witnessed an appreciable growth 
of royal power and prestige. This was because, first, the state 
grew larger than the Igt-gvedic kingdom; second, the newly 
emerged warrior class became a tower of strength to the king; 
and third, the Samiti, which proved to be a healthy check upon 
royal authority in the earlier epoch, could hardly wield its 
power so effectively in this age.^^ Even then we hear of the 
expulsion of kings from their dominions. The Stfljaya king 
Dustaftu Pauiiislyana was deposed; DlrghaSravas was banished 
and Sindhuk§it was exiled. In the later Vedic literature, we 
meet with terms which are indicative of different grades of 
kingly power. The view that the Bhoja, the Rdjan^ the Svaraf, 
etc., belonged to the different categories of kings in accordance 
with their military renown and the extent of their kingdom is 
not in agreement with a passage in the Aitareya Brdhmaifa 
which states that the kings of the east were called ScunrdU 
those of the south were known as Bhoja, the monarchs of the 
Nicyas and the Apacyas were called Svaraf, the sovereigns of 
Uttara-Kuru and Uttara-Madra in the north were termed as 
Virdf and the suzerains of the central region were designated 
as Rdjan. But the view that words like samrdf, bhoja, etc., 
have only a regional significance, as advocated in the above 
passage of the Aitareya Brdhmafta, is unfortunately contradicted 
by other evidence. The importance of kingly rank is emphasised 
by the performance by the king of sacrifices like the Vdjapeya, 
the Asvamedha and the Rdjasdya, 

At the time of his accession to the throne, the king is *clad 
in the ceremonial garments of his rank, is formally anointed by 
the priest, steps on tiger^skin to attain the power of the tiger, 
takes part in a niimid cattle-raid, assumes the bow and arrow, 
and st^ as a- cpn< 2 ueror to each of the four quarters, an action 
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paralleled in the coronation of the Hungarian king’.^‘ The nature 
and form of coronation {rdjy=^abhi9eka) have raised a lot of 
controversy among scholars. P.B. Udgaonkar^^ maintains that 
coronation consisted of several rituals including RaJastiyOr 
Vajapeya and Sarvamedka. Coronation, properly so called,, 
means rites which ‘are designed to endow the personage selected 
for the office of king with the attributes and power required 
for kingship*.^* Judged in this context, RQjasuya and Vajapeya, 
which were undertaken to achieve universal dominion and king-* 
ship, respectively, were not parts of the ceremony of the' 
installation of a king; nor did Sarvamedka form a part of it. 
K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar'® seems to be right when he obser¬ 
ves, ‘The ordinary ceremony of installation of the king was. 
also a rajasuya, because the king was ceremonially ‘bom* of it, 
but the two roust be distinguished. The sacrifice of RQJasQya 
took about two years to finish, and was therefore a dfrgha- 
sattra. The installation ceremony, on the other hand, lasted 
only some days.* The statement of the iSatapatha BrShmarid^* 
that ‘to the king doubtless belongs Rajasuya. for by offering 
RQjasuya he becomes king* {Rajna eva Rajasityamj Raja vai 
RQjasuyen—e^tva bhavatij) does not go against this presumption, 
for the word rajasuya of the passage does not denote the great 
Vedic sacrifice of the same name but the consecration of the 
king. 

The theory of the divinity of kingship became fairly popular 
in this age. King Parik$it is described in the Atharva Veda^’’ aa 
a ‘god who is above mortals' (yo devo martydm^adhi) while a 
newly elected king is extolled in the same text^^ as an Indra iu 
human form (Indr^endra manufyab). The same feeling is echoed 
in the Satapatha Brahma^a wherein the king is represented as a. 
visible symbol of god Prajapati. 

It is quite in conformity with the augmentation of the kingly 
power that his office should be hereditary. The iSaiapatha 
Brahmana^* mentions that the Srftjaya king Dustartu PauihsE- 
yana inherited his kingdom through ten generations {daia- 
puru^am rajyarh). That kingship was occasionally elective is 
vouchsafed by a passage in the Atharva Veda^^ which states that 
the people were sometimes empowered to elect their king (tvdris 
viio vrmarh rQjyoya). If the opinion of R.N. Dandekar®* be 
accepted, it was a smaller body, constituting wffiit may be 
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called the electoral college, and not the whole community, that 
elected the king. 

Insofar as the functions of the king are concerned, there 
is hardly any evidence to show that these underwent any 
fundamental change in this age. He still led his men in war 
and took an active part in the administration of justice. There 
are references in the contemporary literature to show that he 
controlled the land of the tribe, but there is hardly any conclu* 
sive evidence in favour of the royal ownership of all the land 
in the kingdom. It is sometimes argued that land was a commu¬ 
nal property throughout the Vedic period and that the concept 
of royal and private ownership of land was of much later origin. 

Ill 

The King in the Post-Vedic Period 

For our knowledge in regard to the kingship in the post- 
Vedic period we may turn to the testimony of the JStaka and 
Dharmasutra literature, although admitting that the information, 
as is supplied by it, is far from being adequate. The Jaiakas 
imply that the people sometimes jealously guarded their rights 
and privileges and revolted against the tyrannical rule of their 
king. The Padakusalamanava Jataka,^^ for example, speaks of 
an unrighteous monarch who was dethroned by the people who 
later on selected a suitable Brahmapa^’ as their king. The 
Saccamkira Jataka^*^ similarly states how a bad king was 
deposed and a Brahmaoa was placed on the throne. 

In some of the JStakas^^ we find the enumeration of the ten¬ 
fold duty of the king {dasa-raja-dhamme) which comprised 
munificence, a moral course of life, sacrifice, truthfulness, 
mildness, self-denial, forgiveness, nonviolence, forbearance and a 
yielding disposition. But these aforesaid qualities, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Pick, 'give us no idea of the essence of 
the kingly power, the obligations or functions of the RSJan, 
because they contain universal prescriptions of morals applic¬ 
able to the whole Buddhist laity.'^* It is worth noting that the 
Buddhist sources do not refer to the maintenance of castes 
which, according to the Brahmanical sources, constituted one 
of the fundamental duties of the king. This is what is exactly 
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expected of the Buddhists who are most critical of the caste 
system. 

Turning to the DharmasQtra writers, we find Gautama^^ 
flaying down that the king is the master of all, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Brahmai?as. Apastamba^^ similarly enjoins that the 
king rules over all the people, excepting the BrShmapas. As 
regards the duty of the king, Gautama^* observes: *He shall 
protect the castes and orders in accordance with justice. And 
those who leave the path of duty, he shall lead back to it... 
His administration of justice shall be regulated by the Veda^ 
the Institutes of the Sacred Law, the Angas and the PurapasJ 
With this may be compared the following statement of Apas- 
tamba: Tf any persons, other than Brahmapas, transgress their 
orders, the king, after having examined their actions, may 
punish them even by death. But such Brahmapas should be 
sent to the domestic priest for trial. Let him not live better 
than his Gurus or ministers. He should take care of the welfare 
of his subjects.*’** Vasi$tha’^ also says an identical thing when 
he says, *Tbe particular duty of a king is to protect all beings; 
by fulfilling it, he obtains success in this world and in the next. 
Let the king pay attention to all the laws of countries, sub¬ 
divisions of castes (jati) and families and make the four castes 
(vartia) fulfil their respective particular duties.* 

It is evident from the discussion above that the Dharmasfitra 
writers are unanimous in upholding the preservation of the 
order of castes as the foremost duty of the king.” They further 
furnish us with useful information about the king's revenue. 
Gautama” refers to the king's levy of taxes. Vasi$tha’^ points 
out that the king should receive one-sixth of the crops. But 
more details on this issue are, however, provided by Baudha* 
yana” who says, *Let the king protect his subjects, receiving as 
his pay a sixth part.' This may be taken as implying that the 
king was entitled to receive the sixth part of the produce of the 
people on the ground that he was charged with the duty of 
protecting the people. The view that taxes are the king's dues 
for the service of protection favourably compares with the 
fashionable doctrine, propounded in Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that taxes are the fees paid for the 
services of the public authorities. The BriUtmat w s, no doubt, 
were exempted from taxation but the king derived a sixth pMt 
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.of their spiritual merit. That the king had other sources of 
income is evidenced when Baudhayana^* further observes, *the 
duty on goods imported by sea is, after deducting a choice 
article, ten pafias in the hundred*. This statement has generally 
been taken to mean that”^ *the king may take one article which 
particularly pleases him out of each consignment, and impose 
on the rest an ad valorem duty of ten per cent.* Baudhayana*^ 
elsewhere remarks, Xet him also levy just (duties) on other 
(marketable goods) according to their intrinsic value without 
oppressing the traders.’ The commentator Govinda interprets 
the term anupahatya as meaning ^without deducting (anudhftyay 
a choice article*. It is thus clear from the testimony of BaudhS- 
yana that the king was entitled to receive from the people the 
sixth part of the produce in addition to certain other taxes 
imposed on mercantile commodities. 

IV 

The King in the Maurya Period 

It was in c. B.C. 324 that Candragupta’’* (c. B.C. 324-c. B.C. 
300) founded the Maurya dynasty In Magadha by supplanting 
the Nandas. Both he and his illustrious grandson Aloka (c. B.C. 
272-c. B.C. 232) exercised their political suzerainty over the 
major part of India and Afghanistan. The former probably 
adopted the title Devandthpriya*^ while the latter assumed the 
titles of Devdndmpriya^ Pripadaril and Rdjd, As known from 
the Junagadh inscription of RudradSman, the title Rdjan was 
also used by one of Aioka*s officers named Tu$aspa, who 
appears to have enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy. The 
title Devdndihpriya, which was continued by Da^ratha,^^ the 
grandson of ASoka, etymologically denotes 'beloved of gods*. 
Papini*s aphorism ^a^lhyd dkroie*^ seems to imply that the word 
devdndrhpriya is abusive in meaning. Other writers including 
Bhattoji Dik$ita, RSmacandra and Kaiyata have likewise used 
the word as meaning a fooX {Devdndrhpriya iti ca murkhe). The 
Maurya rulers, however, appear to have used it as a compli¬ 
mentary title, comparable with.h/tovdn, dyusmdn and dirghayuf^. 
The term PriyadarSl means ‘one who glances amiably*, ‘one who 
looks on air as dear* and finally, ‘one who looks after the wel¬ 
fare of air. 
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The Maurya rulers, as suggested by the adoption of the title 
Devanampriya, were averse to the doctrine of the divinity of 
kingship. Nevertheless, they did not lack in any imperial 
grandeur and dignity and were the supreme heads of the execu¬ 
tive, judicial and military departments of administration. For 
efficient administration, they divided their kingdom into a 
number of provinces which were again subdivided into a number 
of smaller units. As has been revealed by the witness of the 
classical writers and the testimony of contemporary epigraphs, 
the Maurya kings were ever alert in the discharge of their duty 
and debt to the people. Megasthenes^^ points out that 'the king 
does not sleep in daytime but remains in the court the whole 
day for the purpose of judging cases and other public business 
which was not interrupted even when the hour arrived for 
massaging the body. Even when the king has his hair combed 
and dressed, he has no respite from public business. At that 
time he gives audience to his ambassadors.* The First Separate 
Rock Edict shows that the Mauryas, particularly ASoka, were 
inspired by a lofty ideal of royal duties, for A^oka declares in 
that edict, 'All men are my children. Just as I desire for my 
children that they may be associated with all kinds of welfare 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also I 
desire the same for all men’^^ (5nve munise pajd marndf Athd 
pajdye ichdmi hakarh kimti savena hitasukhena hida-lokika pdla- 
lokikdyekena ydjebuth tathd mmisesu pi ichdmi hakamj). 

The Artha^dstra,*^ which was probably composed by Kautilya 
under the patronage of Candragupta Maurya, throws welcome 
light on the royal office. There is hardly any indication in the 
Arthasdstra which would suggest that its author regarded the 
king as divine, but that the king's power was extensive admits 
of no doubt. He presides over the executive, revenue and judicial 
departments of government and is expected to lead the army in 
the battle-field. Among the executive functions of the king- 
Kautilya mentions the appointment of ministers and other 
important functionaries, consultation with the council of 
ministers, sending out of spies and attending to them, taking 
care of the learned BrShmaoas, the distressed, the helpless and 
women, reception of envoys, etc. The king is further the chief 
guiding factor in the formulation of foreign policy and the 
undertaking of military operations and programmes*^ the head 
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of the judicial department, he should not only organise the 
Ka^takaiodhana and Dharmasthiya courts, but he sometimes 
personally decides cases as the highest court of appeal without 
unnecessary delay. He looks into t'le revenue and expenditure 
•of the kingdom and is ever alert to increase the revenue by 
taking an active part in the furtherance of trade, agriculture 
and industries. 

Referring to the sources of judicial laws, Kautilya^* observes, 
'*A matter in dispute has four feet, law, transaction, custom and 
the royal edict; (among them) the latter one supersedes the 
•earlier one. Of them the law is based on truth, a transaction, 
•however, on witnesses, custom on the commonly held view of 
men, while the command of kings is the royal edict**’ {Dhar- 
.mas=ca vyavahdrai—ca caritram raja-idsanamf vivad—arthai^ 
catuspSdab paicimal^ purva-bddhakai^l j Tatra satye sthito dharmo 
yyavahdras—tu saksisuj caritrarh sarhgrahe purhsam rSjndm^ 
djna tu sdsanarhil). Kaufilya thus includes Rdja-idsana among 
the sources of law and extols it as superior to the rest. Although 
we are far from being certain, discrepancy among the law books 
might have induced Kaufilya to impose a stamp of inferiority 
on the authoritativeness of Dharma in judicial matters. Still 
under the KautilTya system the king could seldom turn out to 
be an unbridled autocrat. He says, ^(Carrying out) his own duty 
by the king, who protects the subjects according to law, leads 
to heaven; of one who does not protect or who inflicts an un¬ 
just punishment, (the condition) is the reverse of this*. Kaufilya 
further enjoins the king to rule in accordance with Dharma^ to 
accept and enforce the VarpdSrama system, to show regard to the 
laws of communities, professions and guilds and to flx the rate 
of taxes in agreement with the customary law and usage of the 
communities and region. Kaufilya emphasises that the para¬ 
mount duty of the king lies in promoting the welfare of the 
people. *In the happiness of his subjects,’ says he, *lies his 
happiness; in their welfare his welfare; whatever pleases 
him he shall not consider as good** but whatever pleases 
his subjects he shall consider as good* {Prajd-sukhe sukharh 
rdjhab prajdndfh ca kite Mtarhj n^dtma-priyam hitarh rdJHab 
prajdndth tu priyarh hitarhH). 

Kautilya further points out that the life of the king is not 
one of comfort and leisure but is crowded with packed^pro* 
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grammes throughout the day and the night. The king should 
divide the day and the night each into eight parts by means of 
n&likSs or by the measure of the shadow of the sun^* (fiSlikS* 
bhir=ahar=aftaaha rdirim ca vibhajet chayd-pramanena vS) 
and discharge during each of these parts the following assign¬ 
ments: 

Day: 

(i) Receiving reports about the measures taken for defence 
and accounts of income and expenditure^ (Tatra pQrve 
divasasy~as\abhage rak^aMdh5nam—&ya~vyaym ca 
irvuy&tl); 

(ii) Looking into the affairs of the people of both the rural 
and urban areas; 

(iii) Bath, meals and study; 

(iv) Receiving revenue in cash and attending to the heads of 
departments; 

(v) Holding consultations with the council of ministers and 
receiving secret information brought in by spies; 

(vi) Recreation at his pleasure or deliberation on state 
affairs; 

(vii) Inspection of elephants, horses, chariots and troops; 

(viii) Discussion with the commander-in-chief about military 

plans. 


Night: 

(i) Interview with the secret agents; 

(ii) Bath, meals and study; 

(iii-v) Sleep; 

(vi) Contemplation upon the teaching of the science of 
politics as well as the work to be done; 

(vii) Consultation with the councillors and despatching of 
spies; 

(viii) Receiving blessings from priests, preceptors and 
chaplain and seeing his physician, chief cook and 
astrologer.*^ 
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V 

The King in the Post-Mmrya Period 

By about the middle of the third century B.C., the Bactrian 
kings began their rule. These kings generally adopted the title 
of Basileos but with the augmentation of their power, they 
assumed more dignified epithets. Eucratides, for instance, at the 
beginning of his reign, when his dominions probably did not 
include any part of India, assumed the title of Basileos^ but 
later on he styled himself as Basileos Megalou (Prfikft McdtO’ 
rajasdii probably in imitation of the Achaemenian kings of Iran 
who described themselves as great kings. Demetrius was origi¬ 
nally called Basileos but in the course of time with the expan¬ 
sion of his conquests in India, he took the titles of Basileos and! 
Aniketou in Greek, and Maharajasa and Aparajitasa in Prfikft. 

The claim of divine origin did not find favour with the 
majority of the Bactrian kings, for we do not come across any 
title on their coins which would indicate any such pretension 
on their part. It cannot escape notice that queen Agathocleia 
prided herself on being simply called Theotropou, ‘god-like\ The 
case was, however, different with Antimachus who assumed the 
title Theos. 

These kings sometimes followed the Seleucid practice of 
appointing the heir-apparent as joint-king. Thus Euthydemus. 
II and after him Demetrius II ruled jointly with their father, 
Demetrius I; queen Agathocleia reigned conjointly with her son 
Strato I; and Strato I, in turn, was associated with his grand¬ 
son, Strato 11.^^ It is again interesting to note that the king 
occasionally allowed his younger son to rule a definite part of 
the kingdom as a sub-king with the right of coining in his own 
name. Antimachus served as a sub-king first under his father 
Euthydemus I and subsequently under his brother Demetrius I; 
Demetrius II, Pantaleon, Agathocles and Apollodotus were 
sub-kings under Demetrius I, and both Menander and Strato I 
are known to have had under them many sub-kings.^^ 

The Saka kings, who gradually eliminated Greek rule from 
the north-western part of India, adopted more dignified titles- 
than those of their Indo-Gieek predecessors. Maues, the earliest 
known $aka king in India, at the beginning of his rule, adopted 
the usual Greek 'title Beudleos or Basileos Megalou, When he 
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succeeded in conquering GandhSra from the Greeks, be styled 
himself as Basileos Basileon Megalou in imitation of the famous 
Parthian king Mithridates, ruling at Ctesiphon. This se^of titles 
was adopted by Azes I, Azilises and Azes II on the obverse of 
their coins without any modification, but there is a slight varia* 
tion of the corresponding Prakrt equivalent on the reverse of 
their coins. Thus while for Maues the Prakft titles were Rajatira- 
Jasa and Mahatasa, for his successors those were Maharajasa, 
Rajarajasa and Mahatasa. The titles of the Parthian kings like 
Vonones, Spal irises, Orthagnes, Gondopharnes, Pacores, etc., 
were the same as those of Maues* successors. 

The system of dual monarchy was popularised in India by 
the Scytho-Parthian rulers. Like the Seleucid kings of Western 
Asia, most of these rulers associated their heirs with them as 
joint kings; the name of the senior partner in Greek occupies 
the place of honour on the obverse of their coins and that of 
4he junior in Prakft appears on the reverse. We may refer, for 
instance, to the joint issues of Azes I and Azilises which show 
the legend Basileos Basileon Megalou Azou on the obverse and 
Maharajasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ayilisasa on the reverse. The 
institution of joint kingship must have acted as a healthy check 
upon the power and authority of the king. Another check was 
provided by the Satraps who were charged with the administra¬ 
tion of many of their Indian possessions, with full autonomy 
for all practical purposes. 


VI 

The Kusdrta King 

It was during the time of the Ku$apa monarchs that an 
exalted conception of kingship was introduced in India. Kujula 
Kadphises (c. A.D. 2S-c. A.D. SS) at first took the humble title 
•of Yavuga^^ but later on used such imperial titles as Mahdrdja, 
Mahdnia, Rajadiraja,’^* etc. Wema Kadphises, who was destined 
to conquer the Indus region, assumed more high sounding 
titles like Basileos, Basileon, Soter and Megas in Greek, and 
Maharajasa, Rajadirajasa, Sarvaloga ISvarasa, Mahiivarasa and 
Tradara in PrSkrt. He is given in the Mathura inscription the 
opithets of Devaputra and ^ShL Kapifka 1 (c. A.D. 78-A.D. 102) 
Adopted the proud title of Shaonano Shao, probal||y based on 
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old Persian Khshayathiyandm Khshayathiya on some of his coins¬ 
and those of Maharaja, Kajatiraja, and ^ahi in others. Katjti^ka 
Vs titles were continued by his successors like Vasi^ka and 
Huvi$ka, while Ka^i^ka II of the Ara inscription used, in^ 
addition to the usual ones, the title of Kaisara which is- 
evidently of Roman origin. 

The above titles would unmistakably point out that the 
Ku$aita kings had imbibed a lofty idea of the royal office. 
Notwithstanding their Buddhist affiliation in the generality of 
cases, they claimed deification, representing themselves as *Sons- 
of Heaven*. There has been a great deal of controversy on tho 
significance of the term Devaputra, as used by the Ku$aijia kings.. 
F.W. Thomas^** and U.N. Ghosal^^ opine that it was not an^ 
official designation of the Ku^ai^a kings but a complimentary 
epithet applied to them by their grateful subjects. This view 
does not appear to be tenable, because, first, Devaputra is- 
mentioned along with other official designations in the Ku$Sna 
inscriptions; second, it is applied, along with other official titles, 
to the contemporary Kusana king by the Gupta monarch 
Samudragupta; third, the Chinese sources often describe the 
Yueh‘Cbi kings as ‘Son of Heaven*;^^ and last, the absence of 
the title on the Ku$ana coins^” may be ascribed to the lack of 
space but cannot be treated as a positive proof in favour of 
Thomas* contention. It is generally believed, though opposed 
by Thomas, that the title was derived from the Chinese Tien-tie 
or Tien-tzu. But it may be remembered that the two Parthian 
kings, Pharates II and Pharates HI. who flourished in the first 
part of the first century A.D. and preceded the Ku$anas, 
assumed the title of 'god-fathered'. R.S. Sharma®® observes in 
this connection, ‘Apparently when Parthia had been conquered 
by the early Ku$anas,.the Parthian titles and dominions alike: 
were appropriated by Kapi$ka and his successors.* It thus 
seems that the Kaoi$ka group of kings borrowed this title froni 
their Parthian predecessors, who, of course, might have been 
inspired to adopt this title after the practice of the Chinese 
emperors. But the Ku^fipa royal title Devaputra, which merely 
alludes to the divine parentage of the king but does not actually' 
identify him with the god or gods, was not in accord with 
Indian tradition; as a result, it went out of use consequent 
upon its non*Tecognittoii by indigenous kings, subsequent os. 
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contemporary. The title Shaonano Shao appears to be of §aka 
origin, as may be inferred from the fact that it is written on the 
Kusa^a coins in pure Khotani iSaka language and, further, 
their Prakftised form ^ahanu^ahi is ascribed to the Sakas by 
the author of the Kdlakdcarya Kathdnaka, 

The Ku$ana kings’ claim to divinity is manifest in their 
adherence to the practice of erecting devakulas in which the 
statues of their deceased predecessors were preserved and 
worshipped as those of gods.‘^ Thus the repair of the dilapidat¬ 
ed devakula of his grandfather at Mathura was undertaken 
during the reign of Huvi$ka for the increase of his life and 
strength. It is held by some scholars that the Ku^a^as in this 
respect followed the Roman practice on the bank of the river 
Tiber. But the cult of the dead king was also prevalent in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, *wh ere mortuary temples were built 
to enshrine the statues of the Pharaos. Probably the Romans 
derived this idea from these predecessors and passed it on to 
the Ku$anas either through direct commercial contacts or 
through some intermediaries.The deification of kingship, as 
claimed by the Kusaiia monarchs, is further borne out by the 
evidence of numismatics. ’On the gold pieces of Kadphises II 
the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous rays or 
flames, and his bust appears to issue from the clouds like the 
gods of Greece ... Nimbus appears only on some pieces of 
Kanishka; on certain gold pieces of Huvishka the sovereign is 
at once ornamented with nimbus, flames and clouds.. . 
Vasudeva bad simply the nimbus round his head which is itself 
surmounted by a pointed tiara. This last type remained that 
of the Indo-Scythian Kushan kings called the later Kushans.’*^ 
Notwithstanding their keen interest in the deification of the 
institution of kingship, the Ku$SQa kings appear to have 
encouraged the idea of the decentralisation of power. They 
governed their kingdom through subordinate rulers who enjoyed 
the status of K$atrapas and Mahak$atrapas. The great Satrap 
Kharapallana and Satrap Vanaspara governed the eastern part 
of Kani$ka’s empire as subordinate rulers. If Nahapina’s 
contemporaneity with the Ku$3Qa rulers is to be accepted, it 
would follow that Nahaptna was a Satrap under them. He wm 
virtually independent and issued coins in his own name. If it 
is couched that the so-called ‘Nameless King* of the copper 
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'Coins was a subordinate chief, placed in charge of his Indian 
■conquests by Wema Kadphises, we have to assume that these 
subordinate rulers were not only empowered to strike coins 
but they also assumed full imperial titles. There are some 
indications in favour of the belief that the practice of joint rule 
was popular with the iCu$ana kings. If the suggestion of D.C. 
Sircar'^ be accepted, Vamatak$ama of the Mathura inscription 
and Vasku^apa of the Sanchi record were junior partners of 
Kani$ka 1. There seems to be little room for doubt that Huvi$ka 
<years 28-60) actually ruled jointly with Vasi$ka (years 24-28) 
and Vajhi$ka*s son Katjii^ka (year 41). ‘Just as the high-sounding 
titles of the Ku$ana rulers,* writes R.S. Sharma,*'^ ‘indicated 
nothing more than the reality of decentralisation, so also the 
device of deification was nothing more than an attempt to conceal 
and remove their political weakness.* But the view that the 
weakening of the central government is the corollary of decen¬ 
tralisation appears to be far-fetched. The weakness or strength 
of a monarchical state was determined by the ability of the 
king, loyalty of the subordinates and efficacy of the administra¬ 
tive machinery. Power was delegated to the subordinates in 
order to maintain the efiectiveness of administration in every 
nook and corner of the far-flung kingdom but not to preside 
over the liquidation of the state. There is no evidence to show 
that during the days of the early Ku^a^a kings the governors 
proved to be insubordinate and set up independent principali¬ 
ties at the expense of their masters. 

VII 

The Indigenous and ^aka Kings 

While grandiloquent titles were being assumed by the foreign 
kings of India, indigenous rulers remained contented with the 
use of simpler epithets, Pu$yamitra, the founder of the Suhga 
dynasty, called himself a Sendpati, although he twice asserted 
his claim to paramount sovereignty by performing the Ahennedha 
sacrifice. His successors were simply called Rajan. The Besnagar 
inscription of Heliodorus mentions the Indo-Greek king 
Antialkidas of Taxila as a Mahdr&Ja, but it applies the desigoa* 
tion of Rdja to the contemporary Indian monarch Bhagabhadra 
of Vidi£S. Affloghabhfiti, who founded a short-lived kingdom 
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in the region around the Siwalik hills during the second half of 
the first century B.C., took the titles of Raj& and Maharaja. 
The Audumbara kings were similarly called Raja. One of their 
kings, Mahadeva, bore the unusual title of Rajar&ja.^ 

The Saka kings of Western India used the titles of Ksatrapa^ 
Mahak?atrapa and Raja. From the time of Nahapana onwards, 
they began adopting the designation of Svamin. The early iSaka 
kings followed the system of conjoint rule, according to which 
the king with the title of Mah&ksatrapa and his son or brother, 
in the capacity of a Ksatrapa, jointly carried on the administra¬ 
tion of the country. From c. A.D. 200 a peculiar mode of 
succession came to be established under which system the 
crown passed from the eldest brother to the younger ones in 
succession. When the youngest brother died after enjoying his 
turn to rule, he was generally succeeded by the surviving eldest 
son of the eldest brother. It is pointed out by some scholars 
that the iSaka kings were familiar with the practice of elective 
kingship. The statement on the Junagadh inscription that 
Rudradaman was appointed king to protect them by the people 
of ail castes {sarva-var^air—abhigamya rak?a^=drtham patitve 
vftena) lends colour to such a hypothesis. But this statement 
does not appear to be true, for, it occurs in eulogistic document, 
composed by a panegyrist, and secondly, it is contradicted by 
the fact that the Junagadh inscription elsewhere refers to Rudra* 
daman as earning the title of Mahdkfatrapa through his own 
prowess {svayam^adhigata^Mahdk^atrapa-ndmnd). 

The writings of Manu throw light on the royal office during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. He maintains that 
one of the most important functions of the king is to uphold 
the observance of the respective duties of the four castes. Manu 
says that the king is the protector of the four castes and of the 
four Airamas and he should see that the people are engaged in 
their own duties*’ {Sve sve tOiarme niviftdndth sarve^dm^ 
anupurvaiahl varpd^dm—dSramdfiafi^ca rdjd sr 9 (=obhirak$ita). 
Referring to the administration of justice, which is another 
important function of the king, Manu*^ says, *RightIy consider¬ 
ing the place, time, offenders* power and knowledge of the 
law of administration, the king should inflict, according to the 
Sdstras, puni&hment on persons, doing wrong* {Tath deiak&lau 
iaktifir^ca vidydhssrc^avekfyatattvatahf tath^dtiunah sarhpra^a- 
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yen^naresv^anyayavarti^). Manu further points out that 
in return for his service to the people, the king should receive 
revenue from them. As the leeches, the calves and the bees 
suck their food little by little, similarly the king should realise 
from his kingdom the annual revenue little by little^® {Yath= 
alp—alpa-madanty=^Sd) aril vdryokomtsa ^atpddahl tath—dlp= 
dtpo grahUavyo ra^{rdd=^rdjn=avdika^ karabll). He should 
take one-fiftieth part of the surplus cattle and gold; similarly, 
he must take the sixth, eighth or tv^elfth part of the paddy 
{Pancdsad bhdga adeyo rdjhd pasu hiranyayobj dhanydnam— 
astamo bhdgah ^a^tho dvddasa eva vdj}). The king, though faced 
with a monetary crisis, should not impose taxes upon a 
Brahmana, versed in the Vedas; nor should a true Brahmaijia 
suffer from hunger in his kingdom.’* 

Manu declares that the king is divine being created by the 
Lord out of the particles from the bodies of Indra, Vayu, Yama, 
Sun, Fire, Varutia, Moon and Kuvera’* {Indr—Anila Yam— 
Atkdnam—Agnes=ca Varunasya caf Candra-vittesayos—c—aiva 
matrd nirhrtya idsxatih!!). Manu points out, ‘Being a man the 
king should not be slighted though young; for he is some 
great god come in the form of a man*’® (Vdl—opi n—dvaman- 
tavyo manusya iti bhUmipafyf mahatt devoid hy-esd nara-rupepa 
tisihatill). There is then a signiheant difference in the attitude 
of Manu and his predecessor Kau^ilya towards the king's 
divinity, both betraying the sentiment of two different epochs. 

VIII 

The Gupta King 

The early Gupta kings like §rTgupta and Ghatotkaca were 
simply called Mahdrdjay but from the time of Candragupta 1 
onwards, the higher title of Mtdidrafddhirdja,^* evidently derived 
from the titles Mahardja and Rajauraja, as used in the Mathura 
inscriptions of Huvi^ka and Vasudeva, came to be applied to 
them. In some private records and coins, the Gupta emperors 
were sometimes described as Mahdraja^^ and Rajd^ but there 
is no doubt that in the Gupta empire the official designations 
of a paramount ruler were Paramabhattdraka and Mahardja-^ 
dhirajot and the title of a subordinate king was Maharaja, The 
Gupta rulers from the time of Candragupta 11 Vikramaditya 
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generally described themselves as Paramabhafiavata which is 
indicative of their Vai^t^ava aililiation. There is no consensus 
among scholars on the meaning of the term paramadaivata, 
which was also applied to them. H.C. Raychaudhuri'* rightly 
interprets it as an imperial title meaning the supreme deity. The 
term paramadaivata has sometimes been taken as referring to an 
avov^ed adherent of VisQu, but this explanation is probably 
untenable.'^ In the Allahabad pillar inscription, Samudragupta 
is described as a god dwelling on the earth (LokatUtama’deva), 
the Incomparable Being (Acintya-puru^a) and the equal of 
Kuvera, Varuija, India and Yama {Dhanada-Varu^=Endr— 
Antakasama). The high-sounding epithets did not always imply 
increasing power, for a weak ruler like Narasiihhagupta had 
assumed the title of the rising sun {B&laditya). The doctrine of 
the divinity of the king, as claimed by the Gupta rulers, is 
corroborated by the evidence of contemporary literature. The 
Vis^u and the Bhagavata Purdnas, which were probably com¬ 
posed during the time of the Guptas, state that a number of 
gods reside in the person of the king'® (BrahmU Janardano Rddra 
Indro Vdyur—Yamo RivibI Hrtabhug—Aru^o Dhdtd pdsd bhumir 
—niidkarahj Ete c~dnye ca ye devdfy iap=dnugrahakdn^abl 
nrpasy—aite sartrasthdb sarva-devamayo nfpab). The contempo¬ 
rary Sanskrit work Mudrardk^asa?^ declares the king as an 
image of god Visnu, whereas its commentator Phuo^iraja®® 
quotes an anonymous Smfti text to the effect that the king is a 
human incarnation of Vi$ttu. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that Sanskrit dramatists time and again have used 
the word deva as a synonym for king. *But the divine origin,’ 
writes T.V. Mahalingam,®^ ‘claimed for monarchy in India is 
not in any way analogous to the divine right claimed by the 
early Stuarts in England. The British sovereigns of the early 
seventeenth century claimed divine origin for their power to 
support their absolutism. But the Hindu theory was propounded 
not as a claim for absolutism or autocracy. The view was that 
the king was an incarnation of God on earth for the support of 
the people by ruling over them righteously.* 

The succession was hereditary, the crown being usually passed 
on to the eldest son. Occasions were not rare whm a junior son 
was selected by the father to succeed him when he was consider¬ 
ed the best among his brothers to occupy the privil^ed ppsitton. 
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This was most probably the case with Candragupta II, as may 
be guessed from the epithet fatpan’grhfta (accepted as his succes¬ 
sor), applied to him in the genealogical passages of the Gupta 
inscriptions. A clear indication of the custom of the selection of 
the king by the predecessor is afforded by the Allahabad pillar 
inscription which shows how Candragupta 1 selected Samudra- 
gupta from among his several sons to succeed him on the throne. 
V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar^^ is of opinion that under the 
Guptas the nomination of the successor to the throne by the 
predecessor was never considered final till it was legally approv¬ 
ed by the court and the people. Ramagupta, he argues, succeed¬ 
ed Samudragupta as the candidature of Candragupta II, though 
supported by bis father, was not finally ratified by the court 
and the public. But there is no cogent evidence in support of the 
contention of Diksbitar. 

The Gupta kings, as usual, were the centres of all military, 
political, administrative and judicial powers. They governed 
their kingdom with the help of ministers and officers of different 
ranks, but the ultimate responsibility rested with them. They 
were often their own commanders-in-chief, personally spearhead¬ 
ing important military engagements. Indian tradition, however, 
asserts that the real object of the king is to win the heart of the 
people by impartial discharge of his duty. He is father to the 
poor and helpless and a terror to miscreants. The Gupta, nay, 
Indian ideal of kingship has been remarkably reflected in the 
writings of the great poet Kalidfisa, who lays down that the 
king is so called for he pleases his subjects {Rajd prakrti-ranja^ 
ndt). As a father affectionately looks after his children, the king 
should likewise protect his subjects {Prajdfy prajdnatha pit^eva 
pdsi). 

The writings of Kalidfisa enlighten us on many aspects of 
kingship. The kings are painted in his works as being well- 
tutored in arts and sciences, including the science of warfare and 
political strategy. Their prime duty was to maintain the estab¬ 
lished order of social life with the utmost care. The people were 
required to pay to the king^one-sixth of their cumulative income 
{^a^lh^arhia-vftti). The AbhijhdnaiakuntalanP^ discloses that 
even ascetics were to make over to the king one-sixth of their 
eorn, in addition to the usual contribution in the shape of 
jreligious merit* But the taxes, thus collected, were to be 
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distributed for the good of the people, ‘just as the sun by his 
rays draws up to the skies the water of the ocean only for the 
purpose of pouring it down a thousand times for the fructifica¬ 
tion of the earth’.*'^ Needless to emphasise that only a f^w kings 
could have reached the lofty ideal of kingship, outlined in 
Kalidasa's works, in their personal rulf. 

IX 

The King in the Post-Gupta Period 

Among the dynasties of the period, following the downfall 
the Imperial Guptas, mention may be made of the Maukharis, 
the Later Guptas and the Pu$yabhutis. The Maukharis and the 
Later Guptas began with the modest title of Maharaja but subse¬ 
quently assumed the imperial title of Mahardjddhirdja. The 
records of these ruling houses offer us scanty notices of the 
king's functions but he was undoubtedly the live wire of the 
civil and military administration. 

The first three kings of the Pusyabhuti dynasty assumed the 
simple title of Maharaja^ but it was Prabhiikaravardhana who 
was the first king to call himse'f Paramabhattaraka and 
Mahardjddhirdja, The same titles were also applied to Rajya- 
vardhana and, with more justification, to Har§a.®* Harsa's ideal 
of kingship and the benevolence of his rule are remarkably 
brought out by Hiuen Tsang®’' in the following words. ‘He 
^Harsha) was just in his administration and punctilious in the 
discharge of his duties. He forgot sleep and food in his 
devotion to good works .., The king's day was divided into 
three periods of which one was given up to affairs of state and 
two were devoted to religious works. He was indefatigable and 
the day was too short for him.’ The Chinese pilgrim states that 
in order to ensure good government in the kingdom, Har$a 
made tours of inspection throughout his dominions during the 
three months of the rainy season. But Hiuen Tseng’s account 
would make it abundantly clear that with all his vigilance, Har$a 
was not destined to bring about such peace and security as had 
been accomplished by the Imperial Guptas centuries earlier. Wo 
are told by the Chinese pilgrim*® that the Pu§yabhtiti king 
performed a great ceremony every five years at PraySga on 
which occasion he distributed in one day the accumulated 
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wealth of five years. This shows that, first, the royal treasury 
was often misused as a private property of the ruling authority, 
and seconJ, the king was not possessed of the political wisdom 
that the treasury was not a charitable dispensary but would be 
kept ever replenished to combat any financial crisis, imperilling 
the security of the state. 

It may be mentioned that Bli^a does not believe in the 
divinity of the king, which, according to him, is an invention of 
unscrupulous flatterers who surround the monarch. In ridiculing 
the king's claims to divinity, Bana^** says, Though subject to 
mortal conditions, they look on themselves as having alighted 
on earth as divine beings with a superhuman destiny; they 
employ a pomp in their undertakings only fit for gods and win 
the contempt of all mankind. They welcome this deception of 
themselves by their followers. From the delusion as to their own 
divinity established in their minds, they are overthrown by false 
ideas, and they think their own pair of arms have received 
another pair;*" they imagine their forehead has a third eye 
buried in the skin.’*'^ Bana’s dislike for the divinity of the king 
may reasonably be ascribed to his detestable attitude to some of 
the monarchs of his time like Pulake^in 11 and Sa§anka. 

X 

The Pratlhara and Pdla Kings 

The Pratiharas came into prominence of Indian history from 
about the second quarter of the eighth century A.D. Whereas, 
in the records of their feudatories they are given the titles of 
Paramabhatfdraka, Mah&rdjddhirdja and Paramesvara^ the 
Pratlhara kings chose to be called Rdjd or Maharaja in their 
own inscriptions. The' attention of the Pratlhara kings was 
probably *not so much on their political achievements as on 
their cultural aspirations and fight for the preservation of Indian 
freedom*.*® Bhoja I of this family, and, his grandson Vin£yaka< 
paia, to judge from their Adivartha coins, describing them as 
j^rimad^Adivaraha, adopted the title of Adivardha which was 
indicative of a 'certain missionary zeal that they had the power 
and capacity to save the country from the raids of the Mleccha 
hordes*. The epithet Adivardha, as assumed by these Pratlhira 
monarchs, is a farther proof of their claim to divinity, which b 
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also corroborated by the GwaUor inscription where two of 
their predecessors, NSgabha(a I and Ndgabhafa 11, are represent* 
ed as incarnations of the god NirSyana. The usual titl^ of the 
P2la kings, who ruled almost contemporaneously with the 
Pratiharas, were Paramehara, Paramabhatfdraka and Maharaja- 
dhiraja. It may be noted that the order of the three designations 
in the compound Paramesvara-Paramabhatfaraka-Maharajadhi- 
rSJa is differently arranged in the Pratihara and Pala records. 
In the records of the Pratiharas, Paramabhatfdraka comes first in 
the compound, while in the Pala inscriptions we find the term 
Parameivara at the beginning. 

The office of the king remained practically the same in 
principle and practice in both the Pratihara and Pala kingdoms. 
Kingship continued to be hereditary, although there is a reference 
in a contemporary document to a king’s election to the royal 
office. Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, is described in 
the Khalimpur inscription**^ as being appointed their king by the 
Prakrtis, who have been differently identified with the people, 
ministers or high officials. It is sometimes held that the people 
did not elect Gopala but they enthusiastically welcomed his 
rule which had put an end to the state of lawlessness in Bengal.**^ 

The king was at the head of all the executive, judicial and 
military functions of the state, enjoying the sole right to dismiss 
any officer and appoint any person to any post he liked. The 
records of our period usually describe the kings as possessing 
many qualities of head and heart, prescribed, as would be 
shown later, by the NTti-works. The Pratihara kings are 
eulogised in their records as being endowed with bravery, 
valour and modesty. King Kakka was the master of prosody, 
grammar, logic and astronomy. He was also a store of arts 
and had the ability to compose poetry in many languages.*^ 
The Pala king Vigrahapala III was acquainted with fine arts. 

Now, as one turns to contemporary literary evidence, one 
meets with abundant material on the institution of kingship in 
the NUivdkySmrta, composed by the Jaina author, Somadeva 
SGiri. Somadeva identifies the king with the Brahmanical 
trinity, Brahmd, Nfiriyapa and Siva, and states that there ia 
no other visible god than the king himself who is a supreme 
deity {Rdjd hi paramarh daivatarh). As regards the king's 
functions, he lays down that the protection o^his subjectsj’s 
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the king's sacrifice (prajd-pahnaih hi rdJHo yaJHah), and he is 
not a king who does not protect his people {sa kith raja yo na 
rakfati prajdh). The dangers against which protection has to 
be provided have been identified as thieves, exiled K$atriyas, 
those who use weights and measures, those who fix the price of 
commodities, royal favourites, foresters, frontier-guards, 
officers in charge of gambling, officers of the state, headmen 
of villages and hoarders of grain. The king is further called 
upon to see that the Varn—dirama rules are observed by the 
people and the prescribed code of conduct is not violated. That 
kingdom is best, he says, where there is strict adherence to the 
Varn—dsrama’dharma and where the mixed caste is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The Agni Purdna^^ of about the same period tells us that 
the welfare of the people is more important to the king than the 
performance of sacrifices and penance. It*^ further states that 
the king is like the Sun because of his prowess, like the Moon 
on account of giving pleasure to the people, like Vayu because 
of pervading the whole world through his spies, like Yama as 
he brings offenders to book, like Fire for the reason that he 
burns people having propensities, like Kubera on account of 
the gifts he gives away to the Brahmanas, like Varutia as he 
showers money, like PrthvT because of his patience and for¬ 
giveness and like Hari on account of the protection he renders 
to the people by means of the threefold energies. The author 
of these passages of the Agni Parana then does not accept the 
divinity of the king in a literal sense but postulates the func¬ 
tional resemblance between the king and some deities. In this 
respect his attitude is quite different from that of Manu who 
regards the king as divine, being created by the particles of 
different gods. 

The duties*® to be performed by the king daily (pratyahika- 
karma) are enumerated in the following order: 

(i) Rising two n uhurtas before sunrise; 

(ii) Audience with spies; 

(iii) Hearing the report on income and expenditure; 

(iv) Worship of god and making suitable gifts to the 

Brdhmaitas; 
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(v) Wearing dresses and ornaments and seeing auspicious 
things; 

(vi) Consultation uith the astrologer and the physician and 
receiving blessings of his elders and superiors; 

(vii) Attending his court and receiving the BrShma^as, high 
officers, ministers and the people; 

(viii) Hearing daily reports of works and determining the 
routine of business for the day; 

(ix) Adjudication of law-suits; 

(x) Consultation with ministers; 

(xi) Gymnastics and physical exercises; 

(xii) Mid-day bath, visit to temples, etc.; 

(xiii) Meal and rest; 

<xiv) Study of religious scriptures; 

(xv) Inspection of treasury, army, armoury and stores; 

(xvi) Evening prayer; 

(xvii) Deputing spies to various assignments; and 
(xviii) Supper and sleep amidst songs and music. 

A comparison of the daily routine, prescribed by the Agni 
Parana, with the time-table, enumerated in the Arthamstra 
would show that the former account is primarily based on the 
latter, although a few minor points of disagreement between 
the two cannot escape notice. Thus, whereas, according to the 
Agni Parana tl.e king is expected to consult the astrologer and 
the physician during the day, Kautilya urges the king to do 
the same at night. Again, the Agni Parana does not emphasise 
the importance of the king's consultation with the commander- 
in-chief, as we find in the Arthasastra, The Agni Parana, 
further, does not divide the day and night into various parts 
for performing different duties, as is done by Kautilya. 
Furthermore, while the Agni Pararta advises the king to rise 
only two mahurtas before sunrise, Kautilya expects him to get 
up a little earlier. 


XI 

The King of the Post-PratlhSra Period 


The decline and fall of the Imperial PratIhSnis of Kanauj 
led to the rise of new powers in different partsj>f Northern 
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India like the Kalacuris** of Cedi, the Candeilas of Jejlka- 
bhuktf, the ParamSras of Malwa and the Caulukyas of Gujarat. 
In Eastern India the PSlas were succeeded by the Senas. The 
Kalacuris assumed the usual imperial titles of Parameivara, 
Paramabhattdraka and Maharajadhiraja. Karna, YaSahkaroa 
and Jayasiriiha of this family added to these titles the epithets 
Ahapati, Gajapati, Narapati and R3Jatray=ddMpati. The 
Candeilas, likewise, used the conventional imperial titles. Some 
of their kings bore the well-known Kalacuri titles of Parama- 
mahesvara, !§nmad=Vamadevapad—anudhyata, Trikaling= 
adhipatit Aivapati^ Gajapati^ Narapati and Rajatray=adhipati. 
The Paramaras also adopted the usual imperial titles. The 
early Gabadavala kings assumed the usual imperial titles of 
Paramabhat(araka, Mahdrajadhiraja and Paramesvara. But 
Govindacandra adopted the additional epithets of Asvapati^ 
Gajapatu Narapati and R3Jatray=adhipati, which were continu¬ 
ed by his successors. The Caulukya kings, besides being 
assigned the usual royal titles, are sometimes called Lankesvara- 
Narayan—avatdra or Abhinava-SiddhardJadeva- Bala-Ndrayatt — 
avatdra which would envisage an honoured position for them, 
being looked upon as human incarnations of Vi$nu, as was the 
ease with the Pratih^ra kings. The Sena kings used the usual 
titles from the time of Vijayasena, but the later scions of this 
family adopted the additional titles of Asvapati^ Gajapati and 
Narapati. The commonplace expression Paramehara-Parama- 
bhattdraka-MahdrdJddhirdJa or Paramabhattdraka-Makdrdjd- 
dhirdja Paramesvara was often condensed in the East Indian 
medieval records to Paramesvar=ety=ddi-rdJ=^dvalhpurvavat 
or Paramabhattdrak—ety = ddi-raj = dxaU-Furvavat}^ 

There has been no unanimity among Indologists regarding 
the interpretation of the terms, asvapati, gajapati and narapati. 
Rapson^^^ is inclined to regard them as one title, meaning 
‘overlord of the three rajds, the lord of horses, the lord of 
elephants, the lord of men*, and points out that the assumption 
of this title by a king indicates his possession of the Allahabad 
region, the region of the onceTamous kingdom of Kau^Smbl. 
This is hardly tenable for the sample reason that these titles were 
sometimes adopted by Icings of other regions. Some sdiolars 
are of opinion that Narapati was the title assumed by the kings 
of Telatigana and Karnata and Ge^ipati was the one assumed by 
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the kings of Kalihga, but it is not likely that all the bearers of 
these titles were in possession of Telangana and Orissa. It is 
reasonable to accept the expressions asvapatU naragati and 
gajapati in the sense of kings, strong in cayalry, infantry and 
elephantry, respectively. 

In this period, as in the earlier days, primogeniture was the 
normal form of succession of the throne. ‘The crown therefore 
usually passed from the father to the eldest son, who was 
installed to the oflice of the heir-apparent, when he had come 
of age and finished his education and training. That the heir- 
apparent was selected during the life-time of the ruling king is 
evident not only from the epigraphical evidence but also from 
the accounts of foreign travellers.*^^^ This is in consonance with 
the injunction of the Mti-writers that an heir-apparent should 
be selected in the life-time of the ruling king. But the eldest son 
was denied the crown if he suffered from any physical or mental 
shortcoming. If the king had no son, the crown usually passed 
to his younger brother. The Candella king Devavarman, being 
childless, appointed his younger brother Klrtivarman as heir to 
the throne;^®® the Cedi Laksmariaraja, who left no issue, was 
succeeded by his younger brother Yuvaraja the Cedi 

Narasiihha, who had no issue, was followed on the throne by 
his younger brother Jayasiihha; the Paramira rulers Lak$madeva 
and Jaitugi were succeeded by their younger brothers 
Naravarman and Jayavarman II,*®® respectively; the Cahamana 
Vigraharaja was succeeded by his younger brother Durlabha- 
raja*®® and Jajalla by his younger brother Asaraja*®* or 
Asvaraja. In the absence of a son or a brother, an uncle was 
sometimes selected for the throne, as was the case with 
Prthvivarmadeva who succeeded his nephew, the Candella king 
Jayavarmadeva who died without leaving any issue.*®® 

The contemporary inscriptional records afford us interesting 
glimpses into the qualities of royal personages, although their 
reliability in most cases stands uncorroborated. Many 
Gahadavala kings are known to have assumed the title vividha- 
vidya-vieSra-vdeaspati, ‘sound scholar engaged in pondering over 
the different branches of learning*, which Is indicative of their 
scholarship or patronage of learning. The Rataopur inscrip¬ 
tion'®® of the Cedi king Jsjalladeva dated A.D. 1114 infoims us 
how king Prthvtdeva was endowed with nobitity* bravei 7 and 
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depth. The Khajuraho inscription^*^ states that Har$a combined 
in himself eloquence, statesmanship, heroism, ambition, modesty 
and self-conhdence. The Candella king Sallak^atiavarman is 
described as *a master of the sacred lore, a kinsman of the 
virtuous, a store of arts and an abode of good conduct.**** 
Intelligence, bravery, religiousness, truthfulness and gratitude 
were the qualities that characterised the Candella king 
Devavarman, ‘who had full control over all bis senses.**** 
King Jayavarmadeva of this family possessed generosity, 
truthfulness, statesmanship and heroism.*** The Paramara king 
Bhoja*** was a great poet, being described in the Udayapur 
record as a prince among poets. 

Kings normally used to occupy the throne till their death 
but there were occasions when they abdicated the throne in 
favour of their son.s, probably either under the influence of 
Vdnaprastha and Samydsa or due to infirmity or disease. The 
Prabhdvakacarita^^^ informs os that king Ama, a son of YaSovar- 
man of Kanauj of the earlier period, abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son Dupduha and spent his life in religious 
devotions. The Jodhpur inscription*** of Bauka tells us how 
Bhilladitya entrusted the reins of government to his son and 
went to the river Ganges where he lived as an ascetic for 
eighteen years. Ja{a,**’ a member of the family of PratThfira 
Bauka, likewise, retired to the pious hermitage of Mattdyava 
to practise penance after entrusting the administration to his 
younger brother Bhoja. The Pala king Vigrahapala*** entrusted 
the reins of government to his son Narfiyai^apala and became 
an ascetic. The Kalanjar inscription*** informs us that the 
Candella king Jayavarman, being wearied of the administrative 
burden, handed over the government to Pfthvlvarman and went 
to the Ganges. The Cedi king Lak$mTkarna*‘* probably abdicate 
ed the throne in favour of his son. The DvydSraya Kdvya*'* 
states that the Caulukya king Durlabhardja abdicated the throne 
in favour of his nephew Bhima who likewise abdicated the 
throne to be succeeded on the throne by his son Karpa. The 
Hananfra-mahSkavytP-^ also states that Jaitrasiiiiha handed 
over the administration to his son Hammtra and himself went 
to the forest. In commenting on the cases of abdication on the 
part of kings, P.B. Udgaonkar**’ observes, ‘All this evideoce 
clearly Indicates that some of the pious rulers of our period 
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•actually followed the teachings of Hinduism and Jainism which 
lay down that a person should retire from life at the advent of 
■old age in order to realise the spiritual ideal of huntan life. 
In the earlier periods, such instances are relatively few. This 
may perhaps indicate that the ideal of renunciation was 
becoming more popular in Hinduism in our period.* 

The :§ukraniti* constitutes a store house of materials about 
the king of this period, although it is sometimes held to be a 
work of a much later period. §ukra regards the king of divine. 
‘The king is made,' says he,'-'* ‘out of the permanent elements 
of Indra, Vayu, Yama, Sun. Fire, Varuna, Moon and Kuvera 
and is the lord of both the immovable and movable worlds.* 
He reminds the king of his eightfold function which consists of 
punishment of the wicked, charity, protection of the subjects, 
performance of Rajasuya and other sacrifices, equitable realisa- 
tion of revenue, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, 
<]uelling of enemies and extraction of wealth from land.'^** 
While administering Justice ‘the king should attentively look 
after law-suits {Vyavaharas) by freeing himself from anger and 
greed according to the dictates of Dharma Sastras, in the 
company of the Chief Justice, Am&tya^ Brahmaita and Priest.**^* 
He is enjoined to ‘perform his duty by carefully studying the 
customs that are followed ill countries and that are mentioned 
in the Sastras^ as well as those that are practised by castes, 
villages, corporations, and families.*'^’ iSukra'^^ lays down that 
the king should realise funds by any means in order to maintain 
the commonwealth, the army as well as sacrifices. The collection 
of revenue is not meant for wives and children, nor for the 
self-enjoyment of the king himself but is for the maintenance of 
the army and the subjects and the observance of sacrifices. 
5ukra'®* observes, ‘The best king is he who, by following the 

♦Whereas Pradhan (Modern Review, 1916, February) and K.P. Jayaswal 
<tbid) have placed the work in the fourth and eighth centuries A.D. 
respectively, U.N. Ghosal (A History of Indian Political Ideas, p. 249), 
P.B. Udgaonkar (The Political Institutions and Administration, pp. S-ll) 
and Rajjndralal Mitter (The Positive Background of Hindu Soeltdogy, 
p. 64) have respectiwly assigned it to A.D. 1200>A.D. 1625, A.D 800-A.D. 
1200 and the sixteenth century. R.C. Mdiundar (4ffc/enf India, p. 442) 
is inclined to attribute the text to the iMest phase of the early period, 
although Lallaiyi Gopat (BSOAS, 1962, XXV, pt. iii) is of opinkm that 
t be work was compiled in the first half of the nineteenth efttury. 
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practice of the vveaver of garlands, protects his subjects, makes 
the enemies tributaries and increases the treasure by their 
wealth. The middling king is he who does this by following the 
practice of the Vai^ya. And the worst by service and receipts 
irom tines, holy places and lands consecrated by gods.* 

XU 

Checks on Royal Despotism 

It cannot escape notice that by the early medieval period 
the Indian king, though still looked upon as the supreme head 
of his dominions, stood, in respect of both grandeur and power, 
in sad contrast with his predecessors. Since the post-Gupta 
days there had been developing in India an elaborate feudal 
system that contributed, in no small measure, to the general 
weakening of the central authority. Titles like Mahdman^ales- 
vara, Mahdman^alddhipatU Mandalika, Samanta, Rdnaka, Rflira, 
Thakkura, etc., denoting feudal lords, occur time and again in 
literary documents and epi^raphic records. The kingdom was 
transformed into a conglomeration of feudal estates and the 
king was hardly destined to exercise an effective control over 
these potentates who wielded their authority almost like an 
independent sovereign within their respective jurisdiction. The 
royal power was further on the wane in consequence of the king’s 
dependence, in most cases, on the military service of his vassals. 
The Indian king of this period had seldom any standing army, 
and on the outbreak of a war or emergency, he used to summon 
his subordinate chiefs to come forward with their armed forces 
to join hands with him. He was often helpless in the face of an 
external aggression or any other serious danger, and even when 
he secured timely and adequate assistance from his feudatories, 
his army, which was composed of heterogeneous elements, was 
incapable of being welded into a composite whole. In the 
circumstances he was not emboldened to assume the character 
of an unbridled monarch of all he surveyed. 

There were also other factors which were likely to check the 
arbitrary powers of the king to a considerable extent. Hindu 
political writers have popularised the idea that the king was not 
above Dharma which comprised dda-dharma (local customs), 
jati-dharma <ca8te rules), kula-dharma (family traditions) and 
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Jreiti-dharma (guild regulations) but was to act according to its 
dictates. Moreover, he is urged to act at every step in conso¬ 
nance with the advice of his ministers,preceptors and 
Brahmaiias. Furthermore, public opinion, which found its 
expression through local non-oliicia! councils that effectively 
supervised and controlled the district, town and village adminis¬ 
trations, likewise served as a check on royal power. Even then 
there were in ancient India, as in all other parts of the world, 
some tyrants who oppressed the subjects and ruled arbitrarily, 
although their percentage to good and benevolent rulers cannot 
be ascertained. 

But what could the people do in the event of despotism on 
the part of their kings? The USdntiparvan}^^ says, ‘That king who 
disregards righteousness and desires to act with brute force 
soon falls away from righteousness and loses both righteousness 
and profit. That king who acts according to the counsels of a 
vicious and sinful minister becomes a destroyer of righteousness 
and deserves to be slain by his subjects with all his family.’ 
With this may be compared Kautilya’s**® statement to the effect 
that ‘When a people are impoverished, they become greedy, 
when they are greedy, they become disaffected, when disaffected, 
they voluntarily go to the side of the enemy or destroy their 
own master.’ Sukra^^^ lays down that ‘the monarch who follows 
his own will is the cause of miseries, soon gets estranged from 
his kingdom and alienated from his subjects.’ These and other 
warnings to kings about the possible consequences of misrule 
occur quite frequently in ancient Indian literature. Do these 
extracts prove that a theory of the moral justification of revolt 
against a bad king was developed in ancient India?^^* 

XllI 

The Satav&hana King 

When we turn to South India, we find that the Sltavahana 
kings, notwithstanding their grand victories and possession of 
an extensive kingdom, generally called themselves Rajan^^ and 
sometimes also Svamin,^^ probably emulating the Saka kings 
of Western India. GautamI BalaSrI, the mother of GautamTputra 
Sfitakariti and grandmother of > Vdsisthlpiitra Pulumgyi, is 
described in a Nasik inscription as and Mdhd* 
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rSja'pitamahh This shows that the title MahdrSJa^” was also 
sometimes adopted by the SSatavihana kings. Some of these 
kings, including Gautamiputra Satakartii and his son V2si$thl- 
putra Pulumayi, are known to have borne metronymics along 
with their personal names. Although various suggestions have 
been advanced on this issue, it seems that these kings used 
metronymics in order to ^distinguish themselves from their 
predecessors bearing their name as well as from their numerous 
step-biothers.*'^ Succession was usually in the male line. Dur¬ 
ing the minority of the crown prince, either the queen-mother 
or the brother of the deceased king normally governed the 
kingdom. It is held that both the Satavahanas and the Mahd- 
meghavahanas of Kaiihga followed the practice of conjoint 
rule by the ruling chief and his heir, but there is no positive 
evidence in support of this contention. 

The early kings of the Satavahana dynasty were staunch 
followers of the Vedic religion. The Nanaghat inscription^^* 
refers to the performance of a number of sacrifices by !§&takart^i 
1 and to his gifts of cows, elephants and money to the 
Br^hmaoas, proving thereby ‘the great hold which the Vedic 
rituals had on their courts and entourage.The second Nasik 
cave inscription gives us an insight into the ideal of kingship as 
visualised by the Satavahana monarchs. It states that Gautami¬ 
putra §atakan)i ‘properly devised time and place for the pursuit 
of the Tivaga (i.e., Trivarga), and sympathised fully with the 
weal and woe of the citizens.*^^^ This is in complete agreement 
with Kautilya's recommendation that the king may ‘enjoy in 
equal degree the three pursuits of Vife-^dharma, artha, and 
kuma—which arc interdependent upon one another.*^** Another 
inscription from Nasik reveals how Gautamiputra succeeded in 
arresting the forces that jeopardised the caste system. 

XIV 

Kingship in the Rural 

Interesting details about the various aspects of the institution 
of kingship ^ preserved in the Ajrra/. Unlike most of the early 
Indian political thinkers, the author Tiruvalluvar does not 
believe in the divine origin of kingship but points out that the 
king becomes divine with the impartial administration of justice 
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and protection of his subjects.^^ The Kural makes the king the 
most important of the seven elements of sovereignty and consi¬ 
ders the rest to be subordinate to him. The importance of the 
royal office has not been undu/y emphasised, because the king 
was the main pivot of administration and the strength and 
durability of the government very much depended on his 
personality. We have spoken of many necessary qualities of the 
king like diligence, valour, learning, courage, alertness, virtue, 
righteousness, gracefulness, liberality and impartiality. He is 
enjoined to be accessible to all his subjects and never to be 
harsh of word.^^^ He is to develop the resources of his kingdom 
by the utilisation of natural resources and production, enrich 
his treasury and properly distribute his weallh.^^® Before any 
action is taken, the king has to size up the situation by weigh¬ 
ing the magnitude of the action, his own strength and the 
strength of both the enemy and his allies.^^^ Jn assigning duties 
to different individuals, ‘the right man for the right job should 
be selected and left alone to do his duty and in making the 
selection there should be no favour or partiality.’^"*' 

XV 

The King in the Pre Calukya Period 

Pravarasena I, the greatest of the Vakataka king of the 
Deccan and a part of Central India, assumed the title of SamrdU 
while his successors reverted to the simple title of Maharaja. 
The reason that led to the change of the title from Samraf to 
Maharaja is not far to seek. If the evidence of the Satapatha 
Brahmana^^*^ that the performance of Vajapeya entitles its per¬ 
former to the title of Samrdt (^amrdpsava) is accepted, it would 
follow that Pravarasena 1 was called Samraf on account of his 
performance of the Vajapeya sacrifice, and since none of his 
successors was credited with it, they, being orthodox BrShma^as, 
were content with the title of Maharaja. Pravarasena 1 was 
further called Dharma-Maharaja which was justified by his 
performance of many sacrifices, including Ahamedha. The kings 
of this family were particularly proud of their right of heredi¬ 
tary descent, as is illustrated by the statement that their royalty 
was obtained in course of succession, appearing ih their seals. 
They, at least on one occasion, followed the praj^ice of dividing 
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the kingdom among the royal princes, in order to avoid a civil 
war. This probably happened after the death of Pravarasena I 
when his kingdom was partitioned among his four sons. 

The kings of the BrhatphaJayana, ^a/ahkayana and 
kundin dynasties indifferently used the titles Raja and Mahdraja. 
The Vj^pukupdin king Madhavavarman I performed eleven 
Aivamedha sacrifices and flourished at a time when the title of 
Maharajddhiraja was popular with the kings of Northern India. 
Still he was content with the modest title of Maharaja, Some 
of the i^alahkayana kings, like the Kadamba rulers of a slightly 
later period, claimed themselves to be the fifth Lokapala, the 
divine protector.^^® In the Hidahadagalli grant, the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman is called Dharma-Mahdraja^ while his 
unnamed father is mentioned therein as Maharaja bappa-svdmm 
(i.e., Maharaja, the father, the lord). The title Dharma-Maharaja 
is sometimes taken to mean Maharaja who at the time of 
issue of the record, was engaged in an act of religion or merit'. 
Flect^®*' understands it to mean *a Maharaja by or in respect 
of religion', ‘a pious or righteous Maharaja', C R. Krishna- 
macharlu^®^ supports the view that the successors of the A^okan 
Dharma-Mahdmdtras assumed the title of Dharma-Mahdrdja and 
Dharma-Mahardjddhirdja after they had asserted their indepen* 
dence, but there is no sufficient evidence in support of this 
suggestion. The opinion of Fleet may be provisionally accepted 
at present. It is interesting to note that this title occurs in the 
Pallava grants only in connection with the names of the ruling 
kings. The Kadambas derived this title from the early Pallavas, 
but in their inscriptions this title is applied to both deceased 
and reigning monarchs. Kahgavarman, the greatest ruler of the 
house, assumed the title of Dharma-Maharajadhirdja. Cases of 
division of kingdom in order to accommodate the claims of the 
rival groups are few and far between in the history of the 
Kadamba dynasty, and only one such case is recorded. When 
KSkutsthavarman died, his kingdom was divided between his 
two sons, !§antivarman and Kr$navarman.^®‘ 

The early kings of the Eastern Gahga family of Kalinga 
assumed the title of MaharSja and very rarely the title of Tri- 
KalihgSdhipati (Lord of Tri-Kalinga) was applied to them. The 
exact meaning of Tri-Kalihga is far from certain. Some are of 
opinion that it signified three divisions of Kalinga, while others. 
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take it to mean the amalgamation of three countries, one of 
which was Kalihga. The statement, ‘VehgIdeSa together with 
the Tri-Kalihga forest* {Vengfdesarit Tri-Kaling—atavi~yuktarh)t 
which is met with in the Eastern Calukya records possibly helps 
us to locate the country in the buffer region between the domi¬ 
nions of the later Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi and those of the 
Gahgas of Kalihganagara.^^^ 


XVI 

The King in the Calukya-Pallava Period 

All the early Calukya kings of Badami, including PulakeSin 
i[ (c. A.D. 610-42) called themselves Maharaja. PulakeSin 11 
was also called Paramesvara. It is stated in the records of his 
successors that he assumed this title after having defeated the 
‘glorious Har^avardhana, the warlike lord of ail the regions of 
the North* but this statement appears to be unwarranted. It is 
not improbable that Pulakesin II assumed the title of Parames¬ 
vara ‘after saving his homeland from enemies and restoring 
Calukya sovereignty in the territories of the disaffected neigh¬ 
bours, but... an additional significance was later attached to 
it after his victory over Paramesvara Harsavardhana’.*®^ From 
the time of Yikramaditya I, the Calukyas began to describe 
themselves as Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara and Bhaltdraka 
(usually not Paramabhaftaraka). An interesting title of these 
kings was !§rI-Prthivi-vallabha, often contracted into ^ri- 
Vallabha or Vallabha, which seems to allude to their claim of 
being incarnations of Vi$ou. In some early records, the Calu¬ 
kyas are described as meditating on the feet of SvSmi- 
Mahasena, identified with Karttikeya. 

The king was the fountain-head of administration in the 
Pallava dominions. But until we come to the reign of Sithha- 
vi$ou we do not definitely know whether kingship descended 
from father to son and, if so, whether the rule of primogeniture 
was in vogue. From the time of Siihhavi 5 i}u*s son Mahendra- 
varman till the reign of Parame^varavarman II we find that 
a father was generally succeeded by his eldest son on the 
throne. It seems that the election of the king by the subjects 
was not altogether unknown. The Valkunthaperumal temple 
inscription*^* shows that when, with the demise of Paramesvara* 
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varman 1I» the Pallava kingdom was subjected to anarchy, the 
important subjects of the kingdom elected a king.^^* Maharaja^ 
dhirdjat Maharaja^ Dharma-Maharaja and Dharma-Mahdrdjd' 
dhirSJa were some of the titles borne by the Pallava monarchs. 
Some of them were fond of assuming new names at the time 
of their coronation. Thus Rajasiihha bore the abhisekandma 
Narasithhavarman I(, and Paramesvara alias Pallava Malla 
called himself Nandivarman.^'^' These Pallava kings had further 
a passion for titles. Mahendravarman I (c. A.D. 600-630), for 
instance, bore a number of titles like Cetthakari (temple-builder), 
Mattavildsa (addicted to enjoyment), Citrakdrappuli (tiger among 
painters) and Vicitravitta (myriad-minded). 

XVII 

The Rdstrakuta King 

Monarchy was hereditary in the Ra$trakuta kingdom and 
usually the eldest son inherited the throne of his father. But 
cases of supersession are not altogether unknown in the Ra$tra- 
kuta history. This happened when Dhruva chose his third son 
Govinda III to succeed him on the throne on the ground of the 
latter's superiority to his other brothers. The occurrence of such 
-statements as sdmantair—atha Ratta'rdjyam—ahimdlam^ambdr- 
iham^abhyarthitab, ‘He was requested by the feudatories to 
accept the throne for supporting the glory of the Rastrakuta 
empire*, appearing in the Ra^trakfifa records, may lend colour 
to the assumption that feudatories had sometimes a determining 
voice in deciding the question of succession to the throne, but 
such statements need not be taken too seriously, and even on 
those occasions when Govinda II was deposed or Amoghavar$a 
III was installed king, Dhruva and Amoghavarsa III owed 
their position more to their ‘own exertions than to the votes of 
the feudatories*.^The Ra^trakuta history provides us with a 
few cases of abdication of the throne by the reigning king, as 
•did Dhruva in his old age in favour of Govinda. When the 
ruling kings were old and of a religious disposition, as were 
Amoghavarsa I and Amoghavarsa II, the heir-apparents wielded 
all the powers of the ruling chiefs. This explains why there was 
the overlapping of the reigns of the above kings and their 
successors.^** During the minority of the king, usually a male 
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member of the house was appointed to act as regent. Wheo 
Amoghavar^a I was a minor, his cousin Karkka was appointed 
to rule the kingdom. 

As it was in all the contemporary kingdoms, the king was- 
the centre and fountain-head of all power in the Ra^frakuta 
realm. He commanded the army, shouldered the administrative 
responsibility with the help of trusted and competent officers 
and acted as the supreme authority in legal affairs. Still it will 
be a mistake to look upon a Rastrakuta king as an autocrat 
Sultan. The following observations of A.S Altekar^®® may be 
quoted in this connection: Tt may be pointed out that the 
Hindu monarchy was in theory always limited, but the consti' 
tutional checks thought of in our period by the theorists on the 
subject were of a different nature from those to which we are 
accustomed in the present age. Spiritual sanctions, effects of 
careful and proper education, force of public opinion, division 
of power with a ministry, supremacy of established usage in the 
realm of law and taxation, devolution of large powers to local 
bodies whose government was democratic in substance, if not 
always in form—these were the usual checks on monarchy 
relied on by the Hindu political writers.' 

XVIII 

The Western Cdlukya King 

The kings of the Calukya dynasty of KalyanI adopted titles 
like Samasta bhuvan=dsraya (asylum of all the worlds), 
Ffthivl-vallabha (beloved of the goddess of prosperity and earth),. 
Mahdrdjddhiraja, Paramehara, ParamabhaHwraka^ Saty=Mraya- 
kula~tilaka (the chief of the line of Satya^raya) and Cdluky==i 
dbharana-srfmat (the ornament of the Calukyas). These kings 
were fond of the Malla title, and sometimes the same ruler bore 
a couple of such titles, as was the case with SomeSvara 1, who 
was called both AhavamaUa (wrestler in war) and Trailokyamalier 
(wrestler in the three worlds). 

SomeSvara I is reputed to have composed a text in Sanskrit 
called MdnasoHdsa which embodies the king's own views about 
the responsibilities and privileges of the royal office. Recom¬ 
mending the dtm=dyattva-rdj'ya or absolute rule of the king^ 
the text says that the best ruler is one who relies on himself and 
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the worst is he who depends on his ministers. It further adds 
that only that king deserves to be called a Prabhu, master, 
who is capable of doing things on his own, wields unbridled 
commands and is blessed with powers of his own. The king is, 
however, enjoined not to use his high position to act against 
the interest of the people and the dharma and dei=3cdra of the 
country. 


XIX 

The King in the Post-Calukya Period 

With the decline and fall of the Calukya kings of Kalya^I, 
the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra became the leading power in the 
Mysore region. During the period of their allegiance to the 
Calukya paramountcy the Hoysalas were content with the 
assumption of the feudatory title of Mahdman^alehara. But 
Vira Vallala II bore a number of titles like Samasta-hhuvan— 
<airaya,!$rf-Prthivhvallabhat Maharajddhiraja and Paramehara, 
no doubt, in imitation of the Western Calukya kings. The Pandya 
kings, during the palmy days of their rule, assumed the titles 
of MahdrdjddhirSJa^ Paramesvara, etc. A characteristic feature 
of the later Pandya kingship was the system of co-regency 
which attracted the attention of some contemporary foreign 
travellers. 

It is from about the middle of the twelfth century A.D. that 
the Kakatlyas of Warangal came to occupy a prominent place 
in the political firmament of the Deccan. The later kings of this 
family usually made the heir-apparents their partners in the 
governance of the kingdom. Gat^apati appointed his daughter 
RudramadevT his co-regent during the closing years of his reign, 
and Rudramadevi, in her turn, emulated her father by associat¬ 
ing her grandson and heir PrataparQdra with herself in the 
administration of the kingdom. The crown usually descended 
in the male line from father to son. The kings of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, particularly Gapapati and PratSparudra, as a perusal 
of their inscriptions would suggest, enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity in their life-time. Still the monarch was the source 
of all power, and it was he who was the pivot about which the 
entire structure of government moved. An idea about the king- 
ship of the contemporary period may be gleaned from some 
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treatises on politics like the NUisSram by PratSparddra and the 
NitiidstramuktdvalT of Baddena which Jay down that a king 
should be proficient in the Vedas^ Dharmasdstras^poHtical 
science, art and literature, be possessed of wisdom and integrity, 
be impartial in the discharge of his duty and ever alert to rule 
the kingdom for the welfare of his subjects. The king should 
be kind; considerate and fatherly towards the people who should 
be granted frequent audiences so that he may be apprised of 
their grievances. The king is further urged to enforce the caste 
laws among the people and bring the culprits to book.^’’^ 

As was the case in North India, land yielded the bulk of 
revenue for the king in South India. Burnell is of opinion that 
the royal share in the produce of land was not uniform in North 
and South India. He*®® says, ‘There is ample evidence to show 
that Manu’s proposition of one-sixth was never observed, and 
that the land tax taken not only by the Muhammadan but by 
the Hindu sovereigns also was fully one-half of the gross 
produce.* But an unequivocal reference to the king's one-sixth 
share of the produce in the commentary of Parimelazhagar,*®® 
coupled with the unambiguous statement of the MdnasoUdsa^^^ 
that the king is entitled to the sixth, eighth, or twelfth part of 
the yield of grain from land would make us sceptic about the 
soundness of Burnell's hypothesis.*®® 

XX 

Epilogue 

It may be observed in conclusion that ancient Indian 
thinkers, most of whom, without any shadow of doubt, enjoyed 
royal patronage, had time and again denounced unfettered 
autocracy of a king and emphasised that it was his bounden 
duty to rule the country in accordance with the sacred law, the 
varn—dsrama system, the laws of communities, professions and 
guilds, to follow, in levying taxation, the customary law and 
usage of the communities and regions, and to treat the people 
he ruled as his own offspring.*®’ 
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THE CASTE OF THE KING 

Invaluable information in regard to the problem of the caster 
of kings is supplied to us by the DharmaSastra and the epic 
literature, while epigraphs, no doubt, supplement our know¬ 
ledge with stray information. In referring to the time-honoured 
duties of the four castes Manu observes that teaching {adhyapa- 
nam\ study (adhyayanam), performance of sacrifices {yajanam), 
officiating as priests at others* sacrifices (yajanam), charity 
(ddnam) and acceptance of gifts {pratigrahah—c—aiva) are the 
duties of the Brahmanas;^ protection of the people {prajanarir 
raksatmm), gift-making (danam), performance of sacrifices {ijya), 
study (adhyayanam—eva ca) and abstention from luxury® 
ivisaye?v—aprasaktiti=ca) are the concerns of the Ksatriyas;® 
rearing of cattle {pasmam raksanam). charitable deeds {danarh)^ 
performance of sacrifices (//yd), study {adhyayanam=eva\ trade 
and commerce {vapihpatham), money-lending {kusidan=ca) and 
agriculture (krsim=eva) are the duties of the Vaisyas** and an 
ungrudging service to the upper castes is the sole job of the- 
Sfidras^ {Ekam—eva tu ^udrasya prabhuft karma sam=ddi§atl 
ete§&m=eva varpdnam ^usrusdm=anasuyaydll). As is evident 
from the foregoing enumeration of the respective duties of the 
four social orders, as envisaged by the Varpasrama scheme, the 
duty of protecting the subjects, which is the corner-stone of 
kingship and denied to the members of the other castes, was the 
prerogative of the K§atriyas. 

It is in tune with the Varnasrama system that we find so- 
much insistence in the Smrti literature on the K$atriyas for 
being entitled to rulersbip. *The protection of the kingdom in 
accordance with justice and law*, says Manu, ‘should be under¬ 
taken by the K§atriya who has been initiated with all the initia¬ 
tory rites, inculcated in the Vedas'^ (Brahmam prdptena samska- 
ram K^atriyena yathS-vidhif sarvasy^asya yathd-nydyam kar~ 
tavyarh pariraksanarhlf). Manu and, following him, Harlta’ and 
Kamandaka have used the terms rdjd and ksatriya as synonyms. 
Manu^ is not unaware of the existence of the §udra kings of 
his times but he interdicts residence in their dominions (/la 
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ra-rdjye nivaset). Gifts” from such a kiog as is not born of the 
K$atriya lineage are banned (Na rdjnabpratigthniyad^arSjanya- 
prasutitat)^ because a non-Ksatriya king is equal to ten 
brothels^” {Dasa-vesa-samo rirpafi) and would adequately com< 
pare with a butcher who maintains ten thousand slaughter- 
houses^^ iDasa-sund’sahasrani yo vdhayati saunikab! tena tulycdf 
sm(to rdjd ghoras—tasya pratigrahahU). 

The Mahdbhdrata prefers the Ksatriyas to men of the other 
communities for the royal office, although it does not altogether 
rule out the possibility of non-K$atriya kingship, particularly in 
times of storm and stress. On being enquired by Yudhi$|hira 
about the legitimacy of a non-Ksatriya man for being anointed 
a king, consequent upon his success in protecting the people 
righteously from the insurrection of robbers^" {Brdhma^o 
yadi vd Vaisyafy Siidro vd raja-sattamal dasyubhy—otha prajd 
raksed=dapdam dharmena dhdrayanll), Bhisma replies that any 
person, irrespective of the caste he may belong to, who gives 
evidence of his indispensability in the hour of need, richly 
deserves the crown'** {Apdre yo bhavet pdram=aplave yah plavo 
bhavetj ^lidro vd yadi v—dpy=anyak sarvathd rndnam—arhatijl). 

it cannot escape notice that some of the commentators of the 
Manu-samhitd do not agree with their master on the issue of the 
eligibility of individuals to the royal title, as they could not 
overlook the undoubted existence of the non-Ksatriya kings of 
early and contemporary times. Medhatithi, for instance, points 
out that the term rdjd does not refer exclusively to a K$atriya 
but is used in the sense of any territorial ruler, blessed with con¬ 
secration {Rdjd-sabdas=tu n=eha K^atriya-Jati-vacanafy kirn tarhi 
ablufek—ddhguna'yoginipuru^am vartatel). Medhatithi*s view 
about the wider connotation of the term rdjd finds favour with 
Kulluka who points out that the word is seldom used in the 
sense of the Ksatriyas alone but signifies such conse¬ 
crated persons as are in possession of rural and urban units 
iRdJa~iabd=opi n=dtra k^atriya-jdti-vacanab kintv—abhi^ikta^ 
janapada-purapdiayitr-purusa-vacmabi). It is the profession 
that determines kingship [yathd vftto bhavert=nfpa itij), 
ViSvarhpa is, likewise, of opinion that the royal title belongs 
to one who possesses a kingdom, and not to a K$atriya alone. 

Nilakaptha Bha(ta accepts the early Smrti tradition that the 
expression rdjd is applicable to the Ksatriyas but not to a 
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Jacto king {MjarSabdafy K^atriya-mdtre Sakto na rSjya-yogini), 
The same view is expressed by MitrumisTa}^ {Rdja-sabda^ 
K§atriya~j&ti-vacanabf). Cap^e^vara** holds a contrary view as 
he points out that the RQja is he who is the overlord of subjects 
by virtue of his protection to the latter and consecration (Vastu^ 
ias=tu prajdpalana~pravj[tty~abhi§ek=dday—osya kdrariamd- 
tram prajd-svamiive rdjatvena prasiddho rdjdj). Thus Ca^^eSvara, 
unlike Nilakaijtha Bhatta and Mitramisra, calls a de facto king 
Rdjd. Lak$mldhara does not raise the problem of the caste 
of the king at all, *but the drift of his treatment is to 
confine lawful kingship to men of the Ksatriya caste'.^^ The 
commentator Madhavacarya,^^ who flourished in the fourteenth 
century A.D., maintains that one is not entitled to kingship by 
virtue of one’s possession of a kingdom; rdJd, in the principal 
meaning of the term, means the K$atriya$. He adds that in those 
cases where the Brahmana or VaiSya crown-holders are called 
Rdjd^ the term is employed figuratively, and not in its literal 
sense {Na rdjya-yogdd rdjatvam ksatriyatvam tu tattvatahj Raja- 
Jahdab ksatriya-jdtau rudhah na tu rdjya-yogas--tasya pravftti- 
mmittaritj). 

But whatever view the framers of Indian society might have 
taken, there is no doubt that the Brahman as, Vaisyas and 
Madras sometimes founded kingdoms and assumed rulership. A 
number of such cases are cited below: 

Mahapadma,^* the founder of the Nanda dynasty, was a 
man of low origin, being born, according to the Purdpas^ of a 
^udra mother, and described in Greek accounts as the son of a 
l§udra father. Candragupta Maurya is represented in 
Brahmanical traditions as base-born, while Buddhist traditions 
describe him as a Ksatriya. Pusyamitra, who founded a new 
line of rulers by bringing about the downfall of the Mauryas, 
belonged to the Sunga family of the Brahmana clan of the 
Bharadvaja lineage. Vasudeva, who founded a new dynasty 
after having supplanted the Sungas, was a Kapva Brahmana. 
The SatavShana kings were Brahmanas with a little admixture 
of N5ga blood. Gautamlputra Satakarni of this royal family is 
called in the Nasik inscription an eka Bamhana, i.e., the unique 
Brfihmana. Vindhyaiakti, the founder of the Vakfifaka 
dynasty, was a Brlhmana (dvija) of the Vi^nuvfddha or 
Bh&radvSja gotra. MayCiraSarman, the progenitor of the 
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Kadamba dynasty, was an orthodox Brahma^a of the MSnava. 
gotra. The Paliavas, who are referred to as K$atriyas in the: 
Taiagunda inscription of the fifth century A.D., had* probably 
in their veins an admixture of the blood of a Brahmapa family 
of the Bharadvaja gotra. Maharaja Matrvi?nu,*® who flourish¬ 
ed during the time of the Gupta emperor Budhagupta, is des¬ 
cribed in the Eran stone pillar inscription of A.D. 484 as a- 
great grandson of a Brahmana saint named Indravisnu. 
Mahasdmanta PradosaSarman*’^ was likewise a scion of an 
orthodox Brahmana family. The kings of the Pusyabhiiti 
dynasty of Thanesar belonged to the Vai^ya caste. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang”^ refers to the Brahmana kings of 
Ujjayini, Jijhoti and Mahesvarapura, the Vaisya king of 
Paryatra and the !§udra rulers of Matipura and Sindh. The 
PratThara dynasty was founded by a Brahmana named Hari- 
candra. Kallar,'’^ who founded the Hindu $ahi dynasty in the 
ancient Gandhara country in the ninth century A.D., was a 
Brahmana. Bappa,^* the founder of the Guhiia dynasty of 
Mewar, is mentioned in the Chitorgarh and Achaleswar inscrip¬ 
tions as a Brahmana. The Cahamanas were likewise originally 
Brahmanas, as Samanta, an early member of the house of 
Sakambhari is called in the Bijolia inscription a Brahmana of 
the Vatsa gotra. Almost all these rulers assumed full regal 
titles, as befitted independent sovereigns, thus demonstrating 
their strong disapproval of the view of the orthodox school of 
social thinkers in favour of the limitation of rulership to- 
members of the K$atriya caste. But the case was entirely 
different with a few kings like Pu$yamitra and Vindhyalakti 
who, notwithstanding their independent status, seem to have 
adhered to the traditional view by refraining from adopting 
any royal title. 
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The Queen 


I 

The Queen in the Vedic Period 

In the absence of any worthwhile information about her in 
the l^gveda, it is wellnigh impossible to ascertain the status of 
the queen in Rgvedic times. The queen, however, finds pro¬ 
minent mention in the later Vedic texts. It seems that in this 
period the king was usually allowed to have four' queens, the 
Mahist^'- the ParivrktU^ the Vdvdta snid ihe Palagali. 
while commenting on a passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana* 
observes that the king had three wives, comprising the Mahi^, 
the Vdvdtd and the ParirrktL This observation can hardly be 
taken as authentic, on the ground that it does not take any 
notice of the PdidgalT, whose existence as one of the royal 
consorts is indubitably vouchsafed by several texts. We cannot 
similarly agree with Sayana when he says that the Mahi^U the 
Vdvdtd and the ParivfktJ came from the higher, middle and 
lower castes, respectively {Rdjndm hi trividhdh striyah tair=^ 
Dtiamajdter—Mahis==iti noma madhyamajdter—Vdvdt=aiti 
adhatna jated parivrktir—iti). A passage of the £atapatha 
Brdhmana^ implies that the lady who was married to the king 
iirst was called the Mahisi, chief queen. The Parivfkti was the 
discarded wife, being relegated to ignominy on account of her 
barrenness.^ Whereas, the Vdvdtd^ was the favourite wife, the 
Pdldgali was the daughter of the last of the court officials. 

The Mahi^i was superior in power and position to the other 
queens. This is suggested, in the first place, by the fact that 
while the Mahifl is assigned the third position in almost ail the 
lists of the Ratnins, the Parivrkti is usukUy accorded the fourth, 
position and the Vdvdtd figures as a Ratttin oily in the 7h/- 
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itirfya Brdhmapa. Again, the description of the royal consecra* 
tion and the Ahamedha sacrifice, as given in the Satapatha 
Brdhma^a, would indicate a higher status of the MahifU as 
compared with the other wives of the king. The Mahi?T had an 
active part to play in the Rajasuya sacrifice. As soon as the 
chariot race was over, the king, along with the Mahi§u used to 
ascend the sacrificial post, saying, *We have become the 
children of Prajapati'® {Prajdpatefy prajd abhuma). Owing to her 
participation in Rajasuya^ the Mahisi came to be vested with 
divinity. The iSatapatha Brdhmana tells us that at the time of the 
Ahamedha sacrifice the chief queen was attended by one hund¬ 
red princesses® {tusyai sat am raja-pulryatj anucaryo bhamnti)^ 
the favourite queen was accompanied by a hundred women of 
royal descent’® {lasyai Satam rdjanya anucaryo hhavanti)^ the 
Parhrkti was followed by one hundred daughters of heralds and 
village headmen’^ {tasyai iatam suta-grdmanyd duhitaro^ 
*nucaryo bhavanti) and the PdUgall was escorted by one hund¬ 
red daughters of chamberlains and charioteers’® (tasyai satarii 
ksdtra samgrahitr^drh duhitaro—'nucaryo bhavanti). This clearly 
shows the respective positions of the different queens. 

Referring to the functions of the queens, K.P. JayaswaP® 
observes that the queens had seldom any functions other than 
religious. In the Vedic period, women had to perform sacrifices 
jointly with their husbands. The Aitareya Brahmana}* declares 
that spiritually, a man cannot be considered complete unless 
he is accompanied by his wife (tasmad puruso jaydm vittvd 
Jcrtsnataram—iv=dtm3nani manyate). The Satapatha Brahmartd'^ 
echoes the same feeling when it forbids a bachelor to offer 
oblations (a-yajnlyo v^aisa yo='patnlkab)- The queen then as 
a life-long partner of her husband co operated with the latter 
in religious rites and ceremonies. The presence of the queen was 
obligatory even at the time of the ASvamedha sacrifice. When the 
horse would return from its journey, queens washed the horse 
and decorated its body. The horse was next killed and laid on a 
blanket. The chief queen would lie by its side and the priest 
would cover both the queen and the horse with a piece of cloth. 
While lying thus the queen used to catch the genital organ of 
the animal and get united with it at the time the priest uttered 
the verse, *0 horse, ejaculate your semen*’* (Aivosyo iii/tam 
jmhiff itpasthe nidhatte vffd *vSJf retodhS reto dadhatu itV), 
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When the chief queen performed her rites, different priests 
indulged in conversing in abusive dialogue with different female 
characters; the Brahman conversed with the chief qiiben, the 
Adhvarju with the attendants of the Mahi^U the Udgatr with the 
Vdvata^ the Hotr with the Parivfkti and the K§attr with the 
PaldgalJ}'’ 

But it would not be correct to hold that the activities of the 
queens did not transcend the limits of the religious arena. 
Jogiraj Basu^” observes that the queens, particularly the 
favourite one, ‘enjoyed an important position as a go-between 
between the king and his officers or the king and the people*. 
But in Vedic literature there is hardly any evidence which is in 
agreement with this contention. Further, it is quite unlikely 
that the people, particularly the commoners, had developed 
such intimate relations with the queens as to influence them to 
persuade the king to redress the grievances of the aggrieved. 
As Ratnins^ of the kingdom, the queens were undoubtedly 
entrusted with some administrative functions, the details of 
which are, unfortunately, not known. 

II 

The Queen in Buddhist and Classical Accounts 

The Buddhist sources preserve interesting accounts about 
queens of the post-Vedic period, although the authenticity of 
some of these accounts may justifiably be called in question. 
That polygamy was in vogue in the vast majority of the royal 
houses during this period is unmistakably revealed by the Jataka 
texts which tell us how kings’ harems were always overcrowded 
with glamorous girls. The Culiasutasoma Jataka^^ speaks of a 
king who had 700 wives, while another^^ refers to another 
claiming as many as 84,COO queens. The figures, as mentioned 
in these texts, are, however, conventional and not actual. It is 
of interest to note that kings like Bimbisfira, Prasenajit, Udayana 
and AjataSatru were all polygamists. The chief queen is called 
Aggamahesf who 'commanded a respectable status both in and 
out of the palace, being presumably the mother of the heir* 
apparent*.^^ The post of the chief queen does not seem to have 
been permanently reserved for one and the same lady only; the 
final say in the selection for such a post rested with the king* 
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The JStakas record numerous cases of infidelity of queens. We 
are told in a Jataka text‘d how a wicked queen was granted 
pardon by her husband at the instance of the chaplain; the 
queen Kinnarfi is reported in another text^* to have been discard¬ 
ed by her lord due to her misconduct and the examples of 
queens, misbehaving themselves—Kat^hfi, KakatT and Karufigav! 
—may be met with in the Ku^ala Jataka.^^ But the Jataka 
narratives, which vouchsafe the low standard of queenly mora¬ 
lity, have to be carefully scrutinised, as they are primarily 
intended to caution the Bhik$us against the danger of falling 
from the ideal of celibacy. One of the refers to a 

queen of Ka^I who was entreated by the subjects to assume the 
reins of administration consequent upon the renunciation by 
her husband of the world. 

The writings of the Classical authors appear to preserve 
some genuine traditions about queens. While referring to the 
Pfiudya kingdom, Megasthenes®’ says, ‘Next come the Pandae, 
the only race in India ruled by women. They say that Hercules 
having but one daughter, who was on that account all the more 
beloved, endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants 
rule over 300 cities and command an army of 150,000 foot and 
500 elephants.' It appears from Megasthenes' accounts that 
during his time, the PSodya country was governed by a queen 
who exercised her authority over 300 villages and had at her 
command a powerful army. The use of the term women in 
plural by the Greek ambassador would further bring out the 
fact that the rule of the queens was quite commonplace in the 
history of this country. 

The Classical authors tell us about Kleophis, the queen of 
the Assakenoi in the Punjab. When the king of the Assakenoi laid 
down his life in the course of his fight with Alexander the Great, 
Kleophis assumed the charge of the fortress of Massaga and 
offered a gallant resistance until she was overpowered and 
captured by the Macedonian army. Q. Curtius^” says that after 
the conclusion of the war she was reinstated in her own king¬ 
dom as a reward for her bravery, and she afterwards gave birth 
to a son, named Alexander.^* The queens of the Assakenoi, as 
is suggested by the example of Kleophis, were not mere ^n- 
forts of their husbands, but, faced with an adverse situation. 
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they could rise to the occasion with display of administrative 
and martial skill. 


Ill 

The Maurya Queen 

From Pillar Edict VII®® we learn that the Maurya queens 
were called Devis. It says, etc ca mine ca bahukS mukha dana- 
visagasi viyapafa^ se mama c—eva devinam ca. R.G. Basak"^ 
translates the passage thus. These and many other mukhyas 
(chiefs or heads of departments) are engaged in the distribution 
of charities and this too on my own behalf and that of my 
queens.’ It is evident that Anoka’s queens were not only desig* 
nated as Devis but they also had their private funds to make 
charities on their own account. In Pillar Edict V1I®“ we also 
read the following passage, dalakdndm pi ca me kafe arhn&nam 
ca devi-kumdldnam, which R.G. Basak®® renders into English as: 
‘I have also ordered this to be done with regard to my sons, 
and other princes born of the queens.’ The interpretation of 
the expression devi-kumdldndm is, it must be admitted, baffling. 
Now, it is almost certain that ddlakdndm^* refers to the sons of 
A^oka himself, and the expression devi-kumdldndm, accordingly, 
cannot be taken as denoting the sons of Anoka’s queens. Buhler 
rightly points out that the devi-kumdids were not the sons of 
Anoka’s queens but were those born of the queens of his father 
It may accordingly be concluded that during the period of 
the Maurya rule, the wives of both the reigning and deceased 
kings were called Devis. 

The Maurya emperors were polygamists.** A study of the 
Mahdvamsa,^* DivydvaddncF and other texts®* shows that A§oka 
had the following queens: 

1. Dev!. She was married to A^ka at Vidis^, identified with 
Besnagar, and gave birth td Mahendra and Safighamitrfi. 
The Samanta Pdsadikd^^ represents her as a Va•i^ya, while 
she is described as Vedisa-mahddevl and Sdkydnl (1:0., iSdkya^ 
Kumdrl) in the Mahdbodhivamsa.*^ 

2. Asandhimitrfi. The Mahdvamsa represents her as A^ka'a 
chief queen (piya aggamahisl) who died in the twenty>si}(tb 
year of A^ka’s consecration. . 
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3. PadmavatT. She is mentioned in the Divyavadana^^ as the 
mother of Dharmavivardhana who became famous as 
Kuriala in later years. 

4. T4yarak$ita. The Divyavadma*^ states that she was raised 
to the position of Asoka*s chief consort four years later 
than the death of Asandhimitra. If legends^® have any cre¬ 
dence, she plucked out the eyes of prince Kupala out of 
jealousy and was burnt to death as a punishment for this 
crime. 

To the above list of queens may be added the name of 
KaruvakT who is mentioned in one of Asoka's edicts as the 
second queen (dutiyaye deviye). 

It is difficult to evaluate the veracity of the above details of 
A^ka’s queens, as derived from several Buddhist texts, but if 
they be accepted as trustworthy, then the following facts emerge; 

First, the senior wife of the king could not necessarily be 
anointed as the chief queen. Asandhimitra became the chief 
consort, though Asoka married Devi first. 

Second, the chief queen was called Aggamahisi. Here we 
probably notice a discrepancy in the accounts between the 
epigraphic and literary evidence, for inscriptions imply that the 
chief queen was called Prathamd-devT, as may be guessed from 
the expression dutiyaye deviye, applied to KaruvakT. 

Third, the post of the chief queen did not remain vacant for 
long. With the death of the occupant, another queen stepped 
into the post in no time. 

Fourth, it seems that there were several family establishments 
for individual wives at different places. The Pali texts tell us 
that Devi did not accompany the emperor to Pafaliputra but 
continued to stay at Vidi§a. The testimony of the Pali texts 
regarding the separate establishment of different queens at 
different places appears to be corroborated by inscriptional 
evidence. The Queen's Edict*^ suggests that KSruvakl had her 
residence at Kau^ambT. That many of Anoka's queens did not 
live with him at Pataljpqtra but resided at other places is cop- 
clusively proved by the following statement in P.E. VII, Tn ail 
my harems, they become acquainted in many ways with all the 
(proper) objects where satisfaction is to be arranged, here (in the 
capital) and in the (different) quarters (of the country).'®* 
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The information about the Maurya queens, supplied to us by 
the edicts of ASoka and Buddhist legends, is, however, by no 
means complete, and for fuller details we may turn*to the 
Arthaiastra. Kaup'lya includes the queen mother and the chief 
queen in the list of the highest paid state officials who received 
48,000 panas as their emolument. Kau{ilya warns the king not 
to confide in his queen greatly and advises him to visit her only 
*after she is cleared (of suspicion) by old women'. He cites a few 
cases of treachery on the part of queens. The KasT monarch was 
killed by his queen who served him poisonous fried grain under 
the guise of honey; the king Vairantya was killed by his queen 
by means of an anklet smeared with poison; Viduratha was 
murdered by his queen who kept a weapon concealed in the 
braid of her hair. Kautilya^* lays down that the king should 
keep the queens under strict vigil. He says, ‘He should forbid 
(the queen's) contact with ascetics with shaven heads or matted 
hair and with jugglers as well as with female slaves from outside. 
No members of their families should visit these queens except in 
establishments for maternity and sickness.* In the circumstances, 
the queen, as envisaged by Kautilya, hardly enjoyed any scope 
to participate in public life and administration. Even we are not 
sure whether the Maurya queens had any direct control over the 
ladies of the royal household; for, inscriptions speak of the 
Siryatffiyaksa Mahdmatras*'’ who were, in all probability, appoint* 
ed to look after matters concerning the ladies of the palace. 

Vasistha,*” who is generally believed to have flourished in an 
earlier epoch, points out that the queen mother should receive 
maintenance, and the other queens of the deceased king should 
be provided with food and raiment but they are at liberty to go 
elsewhere, according to their desire. An incidental reference to 
a queen, who being concealed from the public gaze, attended a 
sitting of the royal court, is to be met with in the Jaina Kalpa- 
sutra, which was, in all probability, composed during the early 
days of Maurya rule Here we read that when the king 
Siddhartha summoned his, ministers and courtiers for the inter¬ 
pretation of the queen's dream, he took his seat on the throne 
in the hall of audience, whereas, the queen was seated behind a 
curtain. It is extremely difficult to deduce any conclusion op the 
evidence of this story the authenticity of which is not beyond 
dispute. 
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IV 

The Queen in the Indo^Greek, Scytho^Parthian 
and Ku^apa Kingdoms 

That the queens wielded enormous influence in the IndO' 
<}reek principalities in the north-western part of India is 
•evidenced by coins. Numismatic evidence implies that 
Menander considered himself to be the husband of the goddess 
Athena whose figure appears on some of his coins. But the 
goddess is represented in the form of his queen Agathocleia. 
This shows the great esteem in which Agathocleia^* was held by 
her husband. But it was after the death of her husband that she 
•seized the opportunity to demonstrate her skill as an administra¬ 
tor. The so-called joint-issues of Agathocleia and her son Strato I, 
which bear the portrait of Agathocleia alone, show that they 
were issued at a time when Agathocleia assumed the reins of 
administration as regent for her minor son, consequent upon the 
•death of her husband Menander. She assumed the title of *god- 
like’ on coins.®® The period of her regency proved to be of long 
•duration, as may be inferred from her second series of coins 
which shows jugate busts of herself and Strato I.®^ 

The case of Laodice, who was the mother of Eucratides, also 
deserves to be considered. Eucratides struck a series of coins on 
which figure his parents Heliocles and Laodice. Laodice, to 
judge from her name, was a Seieucid princess, and if the theory 
•of Tarn®* is accepted, she was a daughter of Seleucus II and 
sister of Antiochus III. It is of interest to note that on coins 
Laodice wears the diadem, while her husband is found bare¬ 
headed. The use of the diadem, the symbol of royal power, by 
Laodice may be regarded as a proof of her being the real 
mistress of the satrapy with which her husband was associated 
cither as a general or a governor. 

Attention may further be drawn to some silver pieces on 
which Herroaeus and Calliope appear side by side, both wearing 
the diadem. This shows that Calliope, who was related to 
Hippostratus of the Euthydemid family, as is upheld by Tarn,®® 
was a queen in her own right, and it seems quite likely that, 
although corroborative evidence is not forthcoming, she shoulder¬ 
ed the administrative responsibilities jointly with her husband 
' who was the last descendant of Eucratides. 
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Our knowledge of the queens in the Scytho-Parthian and 
Ku§ana kingdoms is extremely meagre. When the Parthian king 
Mithridates I died in B.C. 138-7, his queen Ri... mu rftted as- 
regent for his young son Phrates II.** But our sources do not 
disclose the existence of a Ri... mu in any Parthian kingdom* 
in India proper. The Mathura lion capital inscriptions** speak 
of Ayasi Kamuia as the chief queen of the Mahaksatrapa Rajula 
and daughter of the Yuvardja Kharaosta. It was this Buddhist 
queen at whose behest some religious endowments {dharma-danay 
were made in a cave monastery (guh3~vihard), as the records 
tell us. Some scholars** are inclined to read the name of the 
queen as Nada Di(or Si)aka, taking her to be the mother of 
the Yuvardja Kharaosta. According to this view, Arta, the 
father of Kharaosta, was the first husband of Rajula’s chief 
queen who married Rajula consequent upon Arta’s death. If 
this view be accepted, it would follow that remarriage of widow- 
queens was not entirely unknown in Scytho-Parthian ruling, 
houses. 


V 

The Queen in Epics and Other Early Texts 

The evidence of the Rdmdyatja and the Mahdbhdrata may 
be utilised as reflecting the condition of India for the period 
between the fourth century B.C. and the fourth century A.D., 
which witnessed the final composition of the epics, as well as^ 
for some earlier centuries.. There are a few passages in the 
epics which show that at the time of emergency, women were 
allowed to ascend the throne. The Ayodhyd-kdif^a^'' of the 
RSmdyaria states that there was a proposal to place STta on the 
throne when Rama was banished to the forest (Atmd hi darar 
sarve0m ddra-samgrahavartindmj dtm-eyam^^iti Ramasya pdlay- 
ifyati medinimjl). But generally speaking, the Rdmdyana would 
leave the impression that the royal ladies did not ordinarily 
move out of the precincts of the palace, and occasions were few 
and far between when they came under public gaze. When STta, 
along with her husband, set out for the forest through the 
public thoroughfares of Oudh, the people lamented that the lady, 
yet to be seen by the spirits of the sky, would be .seen by tbe 
people walking on the road.** There are idso otb<K indications 
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in the RSmciyeufa to show that women of a higher stratum 
avoided public eyes. Thus, after Ravapa's defeat, when SIta 
was brought before Rama, VibhT$ana tried to drive away the 
common soldiers, crowding the place but Rama forbade him 
to do so, saying,*The public appearance of a woman does not 
spoil her in misery, in extraordinary circumstances, in war, in 
svayamvara and in marriage.' Similarly, when, after the great 
battle at ICuruk$etra, the Kaurava queens appear on the battle* 
field, lamenting for their deceased husbands, a regret is expressed 
to the effect that Those queens, whom even the gods could 
not see formerly, are now seen by common people, after the 
death of their husbands.’®® 

In regard to the prevalence of the purdah system in those 
days, it may be observed that no evidence is forthcoming from 
the Rdmayana about the prevalence of the system among the 
lk$vaku princesses. S.N. Vyas®' has shown on the basis of a 
statement®- of Mandodarl, the wife of Ravana, that the obser¬ 
vance of purdah or avagupthana was in vogue among the 
RSk$asas. D.P. Vora*® points out that a sort of purdah must 
have been adopted by the royal ladies, while facing the general 
public, excluding, of course, high officials and ministers. 

The Sdntiparvan^* of the Mahdhharata implies that in the 
event of the absence of any male heir, women were offered the 
Xhtone {Kumari n=asti ye$dih kanyas=latr—dbhisecaya). It is 
to be remembered in this connection that the Mahdbhdrata 
in a different context decries the rule of women as the 
harbinger of misery®® (Yatra strf yatra kitavo vdio yafr= 
dnusdsital majjanti ie=^*vasa rdjan—nadyam—aplavd ira//). 

The epics envisage that the kings were reverential to their 
consorts. The king is enjoined to take care of his queen as his 
mother and respect her as his elder sister®® (lyam ca nab 
priyd bhdryd prdttebhyo='pi garfyasTj mdt=eva paripalyd ca 
pdjyd Jye^th^eva ca svasdff). Still, the well known example of 
Yudhi$lhira staking Draupad! in the gambling hall may suggest 
that the husband was considered to have had a proprietary 
right in the wife. In thb epics, there are also passages where 
some of the queens are treated with scorn. The Rdmdyapa^ 
brings to light in no uncertain manner the meanness of 
Katkeyrs nature and tells us how her mother was banished for 
preferring widowhood to the satisfaction of her curiosity. Tho 
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curse of Yudhisthira** to the women of the world for the folly 
of his mother is well known. The diversified opinion of the 
compilers of the epics towards the queens probably indicates 
the absence of a universally accepted status of women. 

The Mahabharata shows the prevalence of the custom of 
levirate in the royal harem. When the kings were physically 
incapable, the queens were urged by their husbands or relatives 
to procreate offspring with the help of other persons, according 
to the niyoga system. Dhftara$tra and Papdu were born to 
VicitravTrya as a result of such a union of his queens Ambika 
and Ambalikfi with Kr$hR Dvaipayana Veda Vyasa. MfidrI gave 
birth to her sons through the grace of the twin ASvinas. It, 
however, cannot be definitely said whether the niyoga marriage 
was current among any of the royal families in India during 
the period between the fourth century B C. and the fourth 
century A.D. 

The Mahabharata refers to the self-immolation of Madri; 
it, likewise, speaks of four wives of Kr$na as burning them¬ 
selves with their royal husband. There is, however, no definite 
indication in favour of the wide prevalence of Suttee in the 
royal houses with which the custom might have originated. 

While referring to the qualifications of the queen, Manu** 
points out that she should be of equal caste (var^a), be born 
in a great family, and be possessed of auspicious marks on her 
body, charms and many other excellent qualities. Manu scorns 
the idea of the queen being consulted by the king in matters of 
government, as would be clear from his following observa¬ 
tions:'® ‘At the time of consultation, let him cause to be 
removed idiots^ the dumb, the blind and the deaf, animals, 
very aged men, women, the sick and those deficient in limbs. 
{Such) despicable (persons), likewise animats and particularly 
women betray secret counsel, for that reason he must be care¬ 
ful with respect to them.' Although queens are denied parti¬ 
cipation in governmental matters as consorts of kings, they 
must have enjoyed an honoured position in the palace, being 
the custodians of household ceremonies and upbringers of the 
family’' (Yatra ndryas=tu pujyante ramante tatra devatShI 
yatr^aitas=tu na pUjyante sarvds^tatr^Qphalitft kriydltlD, 
Manu recommends women to inherit some kinds of property. 
If this right of inheritance, as suggested by Manli, applies to all 
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classes of women, then it may be held that queens had their 
own property which comprised the gifts offered by parents and 
brothers at any time, gifts of affection bestowed by husbands 
after marriage, and presents given by anybody either at tho 
lime of marriage or at the time they are taken to their new 
home.^^ It may be mentioned that the above six varieties of 
strUdhana are supplemented by Vi^nu^’ with the addition of 
three more categories, including the gifts given by the son or 
any other relative and the compensation paid to the wife at 
the time of her supersession on the occasion of her husband’s 
second marriage.^^ 

But when we compare the evidence of the epics with that of 
the Arthasastra and the Manu-samlnt& on the position of 
queens, we hardly meet with any appreciable discrepancy in 
them. Both Kautilya and Manu are unanimous in decrying the 
idea of investing queens with the right to assist kings in 
administrative matters; the movements and activities of queens, 
according to them, are strictly restricted within the bounds of 
the palace. Whereas, in some passages of the epics we, no 
doubt, find a more liberal attitude being adopted towards 
queens and women, as compared to the Arthasastra and the 
Manu-samhitdy views like f'ose of Kautilya and Manu and 
even more drastic ones are also reflected both in the Ramdyatjta 
and the MahabhSraia. It is interesting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that Papini, whose date is variously estimated between the 
seventh and fourth centuries B.C., in the Krd-anta^krtya- 
prakaratfom section of his A?{ddhyayiy has used the expression 
a~Siirya‘la!&fayor—drSitapofi. The commentators, including 
Patahjali and BhattojI DIk$ita, have interpreted it in the sense 
of queens (Siirydm m pasyant=Uy=asuryampaSya rajadardhX 
It may accordingly be safely presumed that the eminent gram¬ 
marian knew of the royal ladies ’who lived in the seclusion of 
the palace where they could not see even the sun*.''^ 

VI 

4 

The Queen in the Gupta Age 

We now come to the Gupta age. Dikshitar’* is of opinion 
that the Gupta queens were generally called Devfs and he- 
cites, in support of his contention, the cases of KumaradevI 
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and DattadevT. But it may be argued that KumaradevI and 
DatiadevT were the personal names of the chief queens of 
Candragupta 1 and Samudragupta, respectively, and that the 
oflicial charters of the Gupta kings describe both of them as 
MahadevTs." Dikshitar^^ further opines that queens in the 
Gupta period held in administration an equally important 
status with thdr husbands, but this suggestion, likewise, can¬ 
not be definitely proved. It is true that the name and effigy of 
KumaradevI appear on the so-called Candragupta I*Kumara- 
devi coins along with those of her husband, and this may 
indicate that KumaradevI held a high position in the kingdom, 
but there is hardly any ground in support of the contention 
that queens of other kings rose to the same pinnacle of gloryi 
as did the Licchavi princess. 

But how would we explain the presence of the name and 
the portrait of KumaradevI on the Candragupta 1-Kumara- 
devJ coins? An answer to this question Is not possible unless the 
issue of their authorship is resolved first. If it is conceded that 
they were issued by Samudragupta to commemorate the 
marriage of his parents, the presence of the queen's portrait on 
coins then would not indicate any political or administrative 
significance. If, on the contrary, we assume that they were the 
joint issues of Candragupta 1 and KumaradevI, then the con¬ 
clusion becomes inevitable that ‘KumaradevI was a queen by 
her own right, and the proud Licchavis, to whose stock she 
belonged, must have been anxious to retain their individuality 
in the new Imperial state'.’* But the absence of any reference 
to Samudragupta's name on these coins proves that they were 
not commemorative medals but were issued by Candragupta I, 
and when it is remembered that the latter owed his rise to the 
imperial position to his marriage with the Licchavis, the 
appearance of Kumaradevl's figure on his coins may be 
explained by suggesting that *the coins .. . bearing the joint 
names and portraits of Candragupta 1 and KumaradevI were 
really issued when these two were ruling the Gupta empire*.** 

Besides KumaradevI, two other Gupta queens, viz., Datta- 
devl and AnantadevI, are found represented on coins. The 
Aivamedha coins of Samudragupta show on the reverse *the 
crowned queen, standing on a circular pearl bordered mat, 
with chouri in r. hand and towel in 1. handljr^* The similar 
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•Iboins of Kumaragupta I depict on the reverse his crowned 
K]ueen, Anantadevl. But the chief queens of Samudragupta and 
KurnSragupta I appear on these two series of coins not 
.because of any political reasons but for the fact that they, as 
•wives, as laid down by the sacred literature, played an impor¬ 
tant role in the rituals of the horse-sacrifice, performed by their 
husbands. 

Were the Gupta kings polygamists? The question has to be 
.answered probably in the affirmative. That Samudragupta had 
his chief queen in DattadevI is well known. The Allahabad 
inscription states that Samudragupta was presented maidens 
<{kany=opayana-ddna) by some foreign potentates. These 
maidens were either married to the Gupta ruler or stayed in the 
•Gupta palace as opera girls. If the first suggestion is accepted, 
it would follow that Samudragupta had a plurality of queens. 
It is certain that Candragupta II had no fewer than two queens, 
DhruvadevI or Dhruvasvaminl and Kuberanaga. The existence 
•of the former is disclosed by the Devicandraguptam as well as 
by inscriptions, while the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta refer 
to Kuberanaga. The chief queen of Kumaragupta I was 
Anantadevl who gave birth to Purugupta. The mother of 
Skandagupta appears to have been different from Anantadevl 
and was probably named Devaki, as first suggested by SeweP* 
and subsequently endorsed by H.C. Raychaudhuri.*® Kumara¬ 
gupta I had evidently at least two wives. On the basis of the 
above evidence, it may be concluded that the Gupta kings were 
normally polygamists. 

Turning to contemporary literature, we find that the great 
poet Kalidasa refers to the prevalence of the custom of poly- 
gamy**^ in royal families {Bahu-vallabha rajanaii sruyante), 
lakuntala is advised by Kapva to be courteous to her co-wives®* 
{Kuru priya'Sakhhvrttm sapednijane). The husband is represented 
in Kalidasa's works as the absolute master of his wife s destiny. 
This is indicated by the exile of Slta by Rama as well as by the 
statement®* of Saradvata that authority over wives is admitted 
to be unlimited (Upupannd hi dQre^u prabh&ta sarvato-mukhiy 
There is a reference to a queen’s accession to the throne in 
Canto XIX of the Raghuvamia. 
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The Queen in the PoshGupta Period 

We know very little about the queens of the Maitraka kings- 
who succeeded the Imperial Guptas in parts of Western India. 
Princess (rSJa-duhitr) BhQpa or Bhuva acted as the dHtaka for 
both the Alina and Kaira plates^^ of Dharasena lY. It is clear 
from her role in these records that she *accompanied the king 
in his tour or march of war and was entrusted with considerable 
responsibilities'.’’*' When a daughter of a Maitraka king played 
a significant role in the kingdom, it is not unlikely that their 
queens were also granted similar, if not greater, prerogatives. 

There is an inscriptional evidence in favour of the assump¬ 
tion that some of the queens of contemporary Nepal were more 
powerful than those in other North Indian kingdoms. One of 
the Nepal inscriptions^* tells us that queen Rajyavatl, the 
widow of Dharmadeva, on the death of her husband, directed 
her son Manadeva to reign so that she would follow her 
deceased husband. The inscription, in question, then recognises- 
the right of the widow of a deceased king to decide the issue 
of succession to the throne. 

The Har?acarita seems to imply that at the time of corona¬ 
tion, both the king and the chief queen were consecrated. When 
Ya^mati was consecrated, *wives of hundreds of Prabhakara- 
vardhana's feudatories poured on her water from gold pitchers 
and her forehead was adorned with a tiara indicative of her 
august position'.** But the Harsacarita does not portray queens 
as playing any important part in administration. In this connec¬ 
tion we may note the following statement by Patralata on 
behalf of RajyasrT, ‘A husband or a son is a woman's true 
support; but to those who are deprived of both, it is immodesty 
even to continue to live.**^ The statement appears to contain 
a veiled allusion to the custom of Suttee in the days of B3 q& 
who refers in unambiguous terms to YaSomat! as ascending the 
funeral pyre of her husband. The earliest epigraphical reference 
to the self-immolation of widows is to be found in the Eran 
inscription of Bhanugupta dated A.D. 510, which tells us how 
Goparaja's wife became a Suttee at the death-of her husband 
in the battle of Eran. In the accounts of BSQa» there' is no 
evidence which would show that queens of iiis times actively 
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participated in administration. Bai]ia speaks of Rajyasrl as an 
intelligent and accomplished lady, but whether she had any role 
to play in the government is nowhere mentioned in the Harbor 
carita. The Chinese text Fang-chih^^ states that Rajyasrl adminis¬ 
tered the government in conjunction with her brother Har$a- 
vardhana. It must be admitted that there is no evidence to 
corroborate the Chinese account in regard to Rajyasri's role 
in Har$avardhana's administration. 

The writings of Hiuen Tsang®® prove the existence of s 
couple of Stn-rajyas in the seventh century A.D. One of them 
was called ‘the Eastern Women’s Country’, being located in the 
present Kumaon-Garhwal region in the Himalayas. The other 
StrT-rdjyay known as ‘the Western Women’s Country’, was 
situated in the present Baluchistan region. Unfortunately, Hiuen 
Tsang does not give us any precise information about the 
administrative and political activities of the queens of the above 
two Strhrdjyas. 

Some of the Later Gupta queens are described as MahddevU 
Paramahhattarika and Rdjm in contemporary epigraphs like 
the Mandar hill®^ and the Deo-Baranark®* inscriptions of 
Adityasena and JTvitagupta IT, respectively, although we are 
hardly provided with any information concerning the rights and 
responsibilities that they may have enjoyed. 

VIII 

The Queen in the Pdla and PratThdra Kingdoms 

We possess meagre information about the queens in ther 
Pala kingdom. It is worth noting that queens are not mentioned^ 
in the long list of oflicers, appearing in the official charters of 
the Pala kings from the time of Dharmapala onwards. This; 
may reasonably imply that the queens of the Pala kings did not 
occupy an important position.®* But the condition of the: 
Pratihara queens may be said to have been somewhat better, 
as may be suggested by the fact that the seals of the Imperial 
PratTharas invariably mention the MahadevTs of whom they 
were born. SllSbhattarika, many of whose verses are found 
quoted in the anthologies, was probably a queen of king 
Bhoja 1. 
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IX 

The Queen in Other Contemporary and Utter Kingdonts 

But more enviable was the status of the Cahamana queens. 
SomaladevI, the queen of Ajayaraja, is known to have issued 
coins in her own name. Her silver coins,” which are very rare, 
bear the crude representation of the king's head on the obverse, 
and the legend ^rJ-SomaladevJ in Nagarl on the reverse. Her 
copper coins, which are more numerous than the silver pieces, 
contain the figure of a Chauhan horseman on their obverse and 
the legend, giving her own name, on the reverse. SomeSvara’s 
queen Karpuradevl’*^ assumed the reins of government during 
the minority of her grandson Pfthvlraja III. Of the queens of 
this dynasty, performing benevolent acts, mention may be made 
of the wife of king Candana,^" who is known to have laid the 
foundation of some religious buildings at Puskara. Epigraphs 
suggest that the queens in the Cahamana kingdom were some¬ 
times granted assignments of land as pin-money. Thus, an 
inscription,^”” dated A.D. 1143, describes queen TihuDiaka as 
being in enjoyment of a village as her girdsa (e.g., grasa\ while 
another record*®* of A.D. 1179 refers to the bhukti of queen 
Jalhanadevl. P.B. Udgaonkar*®-* is of opinion that sometimes 
taxes were assigned to the queens as part of their income, 
probably in addition to the Grasa bhumi lands, but others may 
not agree with this view. 

The queen.s of the Gaha^avala kings*®® were generally 
designated as Rajhi and Mahi^i, while the chief ones among 
them were called Agramahi§u Paftamahi^T, Patfamahadevi and 
Maharajhi, The Hatiyadah pillar inscription*®* of V.S. 1207 
mentions one Bellana who was the Bhdn^agarika of queen 
<GosaIiadevr. It is evident from the above record that some of 
the Gaha^avala queens had their own personal bha(t^=dg3ra 
or treasury which, as has already been observed, consisted of 
the different categories of stri-dhana. P.B. Udgaonkar*®® has 
shown that the Gaha^av&la queens were often granted land 
allotments, known as RaJakJya-bkogat for their persona! ex¬ 
penditure but it is not possible to say definitely whether they 
«njoyed full proprietary rights over these lands. The OSha^avSla 
queens are mentioned in the copper-plate grants as making 
land grants. Queen PrthviSrIkfi donated the villagl^of Bahuvarfi 
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to the Purohita Devavarman and other Brahma^as with the 
consent of the emperor Madanapila;^*** the Kamauli copper¬ 
plate inscription^**^ speaks of NayanakelidevI, the queen of 
Govindacandra, as supplicating for the king’s permission while 
granting a village to the Mahapurohita /aguSarman; and 
Gosalladevi, another queen of Govindacandra, as known from 
the Bangavan copper-plate inscription,*"^ secured her husband’s 
approval while granting the village of Gha(iyara to a donee, 
named Kulhe. All this evidence would clearly indicate that the 
Gahadavala queens were hardly empowered to grant land in 
their own right; whenever a queen desired to make a grant, 
she had to obtain the prior approval of the ruling monarch.*®® 
KumaradevT, the Buddhist queen of Govindacandra, is reput¬ 
ed in her Sarnath inscription**® to have repaired the Dharma- 
cakra-Jina, originally set up by Dharmasoka, and placed it in 
a newly-built vihara at Sarnath. 

It is not definitely known whether the Gahadavala queens 
had ever played any important part in administration. In two 
of the records*** of Madanapala, the crown-prince Govinda* 
candra is stated to have taken the consent of a few persons, 
including the ministers, the Purohita and the queen mother 
RalhanadevI at the time of the land grant {Ete^am sammatirh 
prdpya samyag—likhitavM=idamf ndmnd V0'ayad3s=akhyaH 
idsanarh rdja-sdsanamlj); but it is difficult to say whether the 
permission of the queen was a mere formality or it was due to 
her being a member of the government.**^ 

Queens, in particular, and women, in general, are held in 
great distrust by the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
writers, including the authors of the Agni Purd^ta and the 
Nfttvdkydmrfa who, being too much obsessed with the patriar¬ 
chal conception, have denounced the tight of women in the 
case of succession to the throne. The Agni PurdptP^^ advises 
the king not to repose trust in queens, especially those who are 
blessed with sons (Na c—dsdnt vihaset=Jdtu putra-mdtur^ 
viie^atabl na svapet strl-grhe rdtrau visvdsah krtrimo bhavetfl). 
It, however, admits that the nomination of the chief queen is a 
prerequisite for the king's coronation*** (Raja bhaftdrako devab 
s=^dbhifekd devy^apOt but this yfould only imply the impor- 
fance of queens for religious purposes, since no sacrifice was 
considered complete without the wife’s participation in it. The 
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idea of placing implicit faith in women is likewise deprecated 
by Somadeva Suri/^^ who, however, urges the king against 
antagonising the queen. *He is so distrustful of women (hat he 
asks the king neither to appoint any women to look after things 
used by him nor to partake of anything sent from his wife’s 
apartment.’^^® 

But the Rajatarangm, the chronicle of Kashmir, composed 
by Kalhana about the middle of the twelfth century A.D., 
reveals that the queens of Kashmir assumed enormous power. 
They sometimes helped their husbands in administration and 
some of them are known to have ruled the country either in 
their own name or as regents on behalf of minor kings. A 
passage of the Rdjataranginl^^^ implies that some queens were 
authorised to issue written orders to ministers who were sub* 
jected to punishment for the transgression of such orders. 
Sugandha, for instance, dominated the political stage of 
Kashmir in the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. She held 
the reins of administration during the minority of her son 
Gopalavarman who ascended the throne after the death of 
king $ankaravarman shortly before A.D. 900.”® Gopalavar* 
man was later on treacherously murdered and the throne passed 
on to an alleged son of iSankaravarman named Sankata whose 
rule lasted a few days only. Sugandha, who was responsible, 
in no small measure, for these palace intrigues, finally assumed 
royalty, though Kalhai^a states that she did so at the behest^of 
the people. She was, however, not destined to reign for long, 
being overthrown and killed by the Tantrins. 

Sugandha was not the lone queen to guide the political 
destiny of Kashmir in the tenth century A.D. Didda, tho 
queen of K$emagupta, too, is known to have played a deci¬ 
sive role in the history of the province during the second half 
of the same century. Kalhana states that Didda exercised con¬ 
siderable influence upon her husband who ’became known by 
the humiliating appellation Didda-K§ema’.”® Attention may bo 
drawn to some of the copper coins of K^emagupta which bear 
the legend Di-Ksema, apparently a contraction of Diddd- 
Ksemagupta. It is interesting to note that while the coins of the- 
above type are quite numerous, those containing the name of 
K$emagupta alone are rare. This unmistakably points to the 
prominent position held by the queen in the goveri|ment of her 
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husband (A.D. 950*A. D. 958). K$emagupta was succeeded by 
his young son Abhimanyu who ruled for fourteen years. 
Abhimanyu was followed, respectively, by his three sons, 
Nandigupta, Tribhuvanagupta and BhTmagupta, all of whom 
were mere puppets in the hands of Didda who finally killed 
BhTmagupta by a stratagem and herself ascended the throne of 
Kashmir in A.D. 980. She governed the kingdom with extra¬ 
ordinary ability till her death in A.D. 1003.^'^® 

The other queen who is reputed to have exercised no mean 
influence upon the history of Kashmir is SuryamatT. She was in 
reality the de facto ruler of the kingdom during the rule of her 
husband, the Lohara king Ananta and even persuaded the latter, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the wisest counsellors, to 
abdicate the throne in favour of her unworthy son KalaSa. In 
VII. 197 of the RdjatarangUfi^^^ we have the expression, ‘by 
giving up the accumulation in her own treasury*, which is used 
with reference to the queen SuryamatT. This implies that, like 
their Gahadavala sisters, the queens of Kashmir sometimes 
owned private treasuries. The Rajafaraiigipi speaks of another 
lady named KotadevT, who adorned the throne of Kashmir for 
a short while about A.D. 1338.*-® 

If the queens of any royal family matched the prestigious 
position of their Kashmiri sisters, then it was the queens of the 
Bhauma-Kara royal house of Orissa. To start with, Tribhuvana- 
mahadevl I alias SindagaurT whose Dhenkanal plate,*®® issued 
in the Bhauma year 120, states that she assumed the reins of 
government on the persuasion of her feudatories. According to 
the testimony of one of the Talchcr grants,*®* she subsequently 
abdicated the throne in favour of her grandson l^antikara II 
alias Gayada 11 or Lonabhara (Lavaitabhara) when the latter 
became sufficiently grown up. A similar role on the political 
stage of Orissa was played by PfthvTmahSdevT, the widowed 
queen of Subhakara IV. She informs us in her Baud plates*®® 
of the Bhauma year 158 that since both her husband and the 
latter's younger brother iSivakara III died without leaving any 
male issue, she ascended the Bhauma throne. But as iSivakara 
in had at least a couple of sons, viz., Ssntikara III alias 
LavauabhSra II and Subh^kara V, as is disclosed by inscriptions, 
Prthvlmahadevl was evidently lukewarm to recognise the sons of 
$ivakara 111 as rightful heirs and successfully occupied the 
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throne for some time. TribhuvanamahadevI and Prthvrmahadevi 
were not the only Bhauma-Kara queens to shoulder the adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities; some other queens are known to have 
discharged administrative functions. Queen Gaurimahadevi 
succeeded her husband Subhakara V who probably left no male 
heir and she was followed by her daughter Daodlmahadevi who 
issued charters in the years 180 and 187. The Taltali plates^’® 
of Dharmamahudev! tell us that DandimahadevT was followed 
by her step-mother VakulamahadevI^®’ who, in her turn, was 
succeeded by DharniamahadevT,^-* the wife of iSantikara III. It is, 
therefore, evident that the last four rulers of the Bhauma-Kara 
family were all women who reigned in the capacity of de facto 
and de jure rulers. The ruling queens of the Kara dynasty gene¬ 
rally assumed all the imperial titles in accordance with their 
power and position. Queen DapdTmahadevI, for instance, 
called herself Paramabhaftarikd, MahSraJddhiraJa and Para- 
mehari. 

The queens in the Bhahja kingdom are represented in inscrip¬ 
tions as being entrusted with the important task of main¬ 
taining the royal seal and scrutinising the genuineness of docu¬ 
ments. Some grants of king Vidyadharabhahja AmoghakalaiSa 
are known to have been registered with the royal seal by his 
own queen JayamahadevT. A charter'’** of king Netjabhanja III 
Tribhuvanakalasa was similarly registered by queen Jlvaloka- 
mahadevl. The queens of the Ganga kings of l§vetaka are known 
to have discharged similar functions. A grant of Pfthvivarman 
was registered by his queen; a charter of Anantavarman was 
likewise registered by his queen Srivasabhattnrika. 

The BrahmeSvara inscription speaks of KolavatT, the queen 
of the Somavathsi king Yayati III Capdlliar^ and mother of 
Udyotakesarin, as erecting the temple of Brahme^vara (Siva) at 
Ekamra. The Ratnagiri charter registers a grant in favour of 
Rant Sri-Karpfira jrl. KarpQra^ri is generally supposed to have 
been a DevaddsT, attached to the Buddhist Mahavihara of 
Salopapura'** but her designation suggests that she might have 
been a queen of the last Somavaih^I king Karpadeva. 

Rajasthan has produced a galaxy of valiant queens who not 
only actively participated in administration, but also joined 
hands with their husbands to fight the enemies. T^e PrtkvirSfa- 
raso of Cand Bardil speaks of the Caulukya princess Karma- 
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devT who governed the kingdom of Mevada following the death 
of her son Samarasiifiha at the hands of Muhammad GhtlrT. 
Tod^®* observes,‘She headed her Rajputs and gave battle to 
Qutbuddin near Ambar, when the viceroy was defeated and 
wounded. Nine RSjas and eleven chiefs of inferior dignity with 
the title of Ravat followed the mother of their prince.’ Modern 
scholars are, however, loath to accept most of these traditions as 
historically genuine. 


X 

The Queen in the Pre-Vakafaka Period 

Having surveyed the position of queens in different North 
Indian kingdoms in different periods, we may now turn our 
attention to South 'India. Some useful information about the 
queens in th^ Satavahana kingdom may be derived by a careful 
study of the inscriptions of the family. Naganika or Nayanika,^“ 
queen of iSltakarni I, who flourished about the close of the 
first century B.C., is called JDcw, while another queen of the 
same dynasty, flourishing a few generations later, is styled as 
MahadevJ. It would then follow that the §atavahana queens 
were generally called Devi and MahddevT. Notwithstanding her 
less pretentious title of DevJ, Naganika played an important 
part in the annals of the Satavahana house by acting as regent 
during the minority of her son VedasrT. The Nanaghat record 
would tend to suggest that it was during the period of her 
regency that she performed a number of Vedic sacrifices and 
made liberal donations to learned Br^hmanas. It has to be 
noted that Jaimini, a contemporary of Naganika, declares that 
women are incompetent to perform a sacrifice for the reason 
that ‘the woman is inferior to man. The sacrificer is learned, 
his wife is ignorant^* {aiulya hi strf puthsal yajamanah pumSn 
vidvamS~caf patm strT c=dvidyd cal). Nayanika’s performance 
of Vedic sacrifices at a time when women were discouraged to 
do so demonstrates how the cry of social reformers in ancient 
India often went unheeded by the mighty. T.V. Mahalingam^*^ 
opines that the Satavahana kings often ruled their kingdom 
in association with their queen mothers. This contention is 
based on the evidence of a. Nasik cave inscription'®* which, 
according to him, shows that ‘Gautamiputra Satakartii and his 
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mother Gautami Baiasri made a joint order in the 24th year of 
the former's reign to an officer who was in charge of Govardha- 
nahara’. But it may be pointed out that the Nasik inscaiption 
only proves that the queen-mother BalasrT was associated with 
her son Gautamiputra in a gift in favour of certain Buddhist 
monks, but we have no positive evidence to ascertain that she 
helped her son in administration.^^" 

The Iksvakus were not far removed from the later iSatava- 
hanas in point of time but their queens could stand no com¬ 
parison with those of the Satavahanas. Insciiptions do not 
associate them with any administrative duty. The mention of 
the Antahpura-mahattarika in an inscription^®’ of Ehuvula 
Cantamula would seem to indicate that the Iksvaku queens 
were even relieved of the charge of the harem. Some of the 
Iksvaku queens like MahadevI Rudradhara-bhatprika, Bapi 
Sirinika, Mahadevi Caihthisiri and Bhatideva are, however, 
known to have pooled their donations in favour of the Buddhist 
establishments at Nagarjunakonda. 

XI 

The Queen in the Vdkdtaka Kingdom 

The Vakafaka queens were generally known as Devis, while 
the chief ones among them were called MahadevTs. Prabhavati- 
gupta, who was the Agra^mahisi of king Rudrasena II {Mahd- 
rdja-m-RudrasenQsy—agramahisi)j bore the designation of 
Mahadevi {Jlva-putra-pautrd sn-mahadevf Prabhavatiguptd). Her 
Poona plates^®" seem to imply that Prabhavatl, following the 
death of her husband, assumed the reins of administration as 
regent, first on behalf of the minor king Divakarasena, and 
later, with the death of the former, for her young son Damo ■ 
darasena. A.S. Altekar^®" points out that the period of her 
regency lasted for a term of about twenty years. PrabhavatT, 
however, lived for a few years more as we find her mentioned 
in the Tirodi plates, issued in the twenty-third year of the reign 
of her sjn Pravarasena II.^‘® D.C. Sircar'"^ has advanced the 
view that Prabhavatigupta ruled the V&kafaka kingdom as a 
de jure ruler and not as regent. The factor that contributed to 
her assumption of power was either ‘her love of power or some 
unknown reason that might have prevented Div&kamsena from 
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occupying the throne as in the case of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja 
Viinugopavarman’.^*® This theory, it must be admitted, does 
not appear to be unlikely, as there are reasons to believe that 
the Poona plates were dated in her own negnal year. In any 
case, there is hardly any doubt that PrabhavatTguptS was a 
dominating personality in the Vakataka kingdom for a few 
years about the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 

xir 

The Queen in the CMukya and Pallava Kingdoms 

That the queens of the Calukya kings of Badami were no 
less powerful is evidenced by inscriptions which represent them 
as issuing records, administering divisions, making generous 
gifts and installing images of gods and goddesses. Vijayabhatta* 
rika, the senior queen of Candraditya Pcthivlvallabha Maharaja, 
the elder brother of Vikramaditya I, was ruling over, as may 
be inferred from one of her charters,'^* which is dated in the 
fifth year of her reign, a portion of the Calukya kingdom by 
the middle of the 7th century A.D. Her records extol her as a 
poetess, who ‘won high rank in the esteem of literary critics’. 
She has been identified with Vijayanka who is extolled as 
^Sarasvatl incarnate and as a peer of Kalidasa in the Vaidarbhl 
style of composition* in some verses attributed to Rajasekhara 
in Jalhana’s Suktimuktdvall (A.D. 1258). The cultivation of 
literature was evidently one of the hobbies of the queens. 
Among other Calukya queens to attain glorious heights, mention 
may be made of Vikramaditya IPs wife Lokamahadevi who built 
a temple at Pattadakal.^^* The Kuntakoti inscription^* of 
Vijayaditya refers to one Lokatinimmadi as administering the 
Kuruitakuota region. If Lokatinimmadi was identical with 
Lokamahadevi, which does not appear to be improbable, it 
would follow that she wielded great power during the reign of 
her father-in-law. The queen-mother VinayavatT“* is known to 
have set up the images of Brahma, Visou and MaheSvara in the 
capital city of VatapT. The Kundur plates”^ of Klrtivarman II, 
which speak of the presence of the chief queen {Mahadevf) of 
the said Calukya monarch in the military camp at Raktapura, 
leave the impression that queens sometimes accompanied their 
husbands during their military operations. We are reminded 
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of the Turk'Mongol royal ladies of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries A.D. who used to accompany their husbands 
to the war-fields and took an active part in the actual hght.'*^ 

We know very little about the Pailava queens, barring, of 
course, their religious endowment and the foundation of monu¬ 
ments in honour of their favourite deities. CarudcvT, the queen of 
the heir-apparent Vijayabuddhavarman, issued an inscription^*^ 
recording the grant of a piece of land in favour of a Vi$nu 
temple at Datura. The inscription does not take notice of either 
her husband or her father-in-law whose sanction was necessary 
in normal cases. The omission of their approval was probably 
due to some carelessness on the part of the writer of the grant. 
It is sometimes held that CarudevI held such an influential 
position in the kingdom that she hardly required the permission 
of the reigning king to make an endowment^^*’ but this, in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence, does not seem to be a 
reasonable presumption. Rahgapataka, the queen of Narasirhha- 
vi$nu, is mentioned in a Pailava charter'*^ as being the 
beloved of her husband as ParvatT was to Siva and as having 
obtained the everlasting favour of her husband. This shows 
that it was the affection of the husband and not a voice in 
administration, that the Pailava queen prized most. Indeed, we 
have hardly any evidence at our disposal which would disclose 
that the queens participated in administration. Madevi Adigal, 
the queen of Aparajita, is known to have ‘endowed 30 Kalanjus 
of gold for lamps to the §iva temple at Tiruvorriyur’.“^ It may 
be remembered that though like their Calukya sisters the 
Pailava queens made various endowments, they did not claim 
the same status as the former. No inscriptions associate any 
Pailava queen with administrative responsibility, while a few 
Calukya queens were definitely entrusted with administration 
of at least parts of the kingdom. 

xin 

The Queen in the Rastrakufa Kingdom 

The queens did not claim any special privilege in the 
RS$trakfita realm. We do not see them . occupying administrar 
tive posts**^ or running the government during the minority of 
the king. An inscription'** of A.D. 786 mentions^SnamahSdevI* 
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the crowned queen of Dhruva, as making a grant of land *with- 
out any express mention of her husband, Dhruva, as permitting 
the transaction*. This has led A.S. Altekar”® to surmise that 
SflamahadevT ‘felt that being the crowned queen, she had an 
inherent right to issue routine administrative orders without any 
reference to her husband; or, the latter may have expressly 
invested her with certain ruling powers, including the important 
power of making land grants’. It is difficult to agree with A S. 
Altekar, since we are inclined to treat the omission of her 
husband’s sanction more as accidental than as deliberate. 

XIV 

The Queen in the Western Calukya Kingdom 

When we come to the time of the Calukyas of KalyanT, we 
find that the kings were usually polygamists. Someivara 1 
had, for instance, at least six queens, viz., Candalakabbe or 
CandrikadevT, Mailaladevi, LlladevI, HoysaladevT, KetaladevI 
and BacaladevT. Of the wives of Vikramaditya VI,*®® mention 
may be made of Ketaladevi 11, Lak§mImahadevT, JekkaladevI, 
PattamahddevJ MailalamahadevI, PadmaladevT, CandaladevI, 
Malaladevi, BhagalamahadevT and Savaladevl. Most of the 
CSlukya queens were entrusted with administrative responsi¬ 
bilities.*®’ Mailaladevi*®® was ruling in A.D. 1053 Banav5sr 
12,000; Ketaladevi II was administering in A.D. 1054 the 
Ponnavada-ngrnAdrn; another queen’®® was the ruler of Siru- 
guppe and Kolanuru in Bellary district in the sixteenth regnal 
year of her husband Vikramaditya VI; Laksmlmahadevl*®® 
governed first eighteen agraharas along with Dharmapuram 
and subsequently*** Niftasingi; JekkaladevT**® ruled the village 
of Inguoige; Mailalamahfidcvl**® was in charge of Kaonavalle 
in A.D. 1095 and PadmaladevI*** held sway over the Mamgoli- 
ogrn/idrn in A.D. 1116. It is far from being definitely known 
whether these queens ruled over their respective divisions from 
the capital city of Kalya^I or were stationed in the areas of 
their jurisdiction. It is more likely that they lived in KalySpi 
in the constant company of their husbands and governed their 
territories with the help of some trusted officers. 

Inscriptions also refer to queens making handsome dona¬ 
tions on appropriate occasions. HoysaladevI**® is known to 
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have made a grant in A.D. 1055; KetaladevI II,“« likewise, 
made a gift to the shrine of Candesvara at Kumbittige in 
Bijapur district; MalaladevT constructed a Mahesvara* temple 
and Bhagalamahadevl“^ made a gift of gold in Sirur. G.H. 
Khare^®* has brought to light a few coins that bear the legend 
Srt-Laksumd. He has attributed these pieces to the queen 
Lak^mimahadevi, although A.S. Altekar^®* holds a contrary 
view. We thus see that queens played a prominent role in the 
Western Calukya kingdom. They patronised the learned, 
championed the cause of their religion and governed, either 
personally or through their agents, several divisions of their 
husbands’ kingdom. Indeed, Indian queens reached the pinna¬ 
cle of their glory in the Calukya age. 

XV 

The Queen in the Post-Cdlukya Period 

The history of the KakatJya royal family provides us with 
one of the very few instances of a female ruler exercising royal 
authority over the entire kingdom in her own right. She was 
RudramadevI or Rudramba, being nominated by her father 
Ganapatideva as his successor. On her accession to the throne, 
she took the masculine name of Rudtadeva Maharaja and ruled 
the kingdom for nearly four decades with such ability as to win 
the admiration of the contemporary Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo.”® 

As would appear from the study of their records, the queens 
of the Alupa kings of South Canara held an honoured position 
in their husbands' kingdom. T.V. Mahalingam observes that 
the chief queens of the AlQpa kings were allowed to rule jointly 
with their husbands. Mahalingam, in support of his contention, 
cites the case of Vira Papdyadeva Alupendradeva who *is si^id 
to have jointly ruled with his senior queen Pattadevi from his 
capital {rdjadhdnf) BarahakanySpura*. But this epigraphic 
statement, which may aptly be compared with a statement in 
the Sudi record^^^ that LaksmTdevi ruled the Western Calukya 
kingdom along with her husband Vikramaditya VI from 
KalySrtT, should not be taken seriously, particularly in view of 
the fact that no other chief queen of the dynasj^ is represent¬ 
ed as playing the role of a joint ruler in the Alhpa inscriptions. 
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hitherto discovered. The inscription of A.D. 1261*62 only show& 
that PattadevI was held in high esteem by her husband. One 
Aldpa queen, viz., Ballamahadevf,'’® is known to have held the 
reins of government for at least fourteen years from Saka 1201 
to Saka 1214. Like the KakatTya queen RudramadevI, she 
assumed masculine titles like Maharaj—adhiraja, Para-kala^ 
sadhakOf etc. The adoption of male titles by a reigning queen 
demonstrates that the people, in general, were averse to the rule- 
of women. 

We have no means to ascertain whether it was a usual 
practice with a queen in ancient India to undergo a ceremony 
for being invested with chief queenhood, as was the case with 
Harsavardhana's mother Yasomatl. This, howe\er, appears ta 
have been a regular feature in the Vijayanagar I ingdom, for, 
we find at least two kings, viz., Kfsnadeva Raya and Acyuta 
Raya, being crowned, respectively, along with their wives, 
TirumaladevI and Varadambika, at the time of their corona¬ 
tion.^’^ 


XVI 

Epilogue 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that whereas, among 
the queens in ancient India only a few were destined to play an 
active role in administration, and fewer still assumed rulership* 
of kingdoms, the activities of the vast majority remained con¬ 
fined to the precincts of the palace. The reason why the number 
of the ruling queens was so limited in ancient India, as in all 
other countries in the contemporary world, is a fascinating; 
subject for investigation. Polygamy which was the usual prac¬ 
tice with men in those days and ineligibility of women to family 
property must have adversely affected the social and economic 
status of women in general The society in those days was^ 
absolutely predominated by men, and the people were so much 
obsessed with the patriarchal concept that they were hardly 
prepared to accept an eve as the supreme head of government. 
The patriarchal tempo of the people has been clearly reflect^' 
in early Indian literature, which, generally speaking, decries 
women’s participation in matters concerning state policies. The- 
commonly accepted belief in the superiority of men to womea 
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has SO profoundly prejudiced the vision of the N!ti-writers in 
India that they have strongly denounced the claim of the queen 
to the throne of her deceased childless husband in favdur of the 
latter's uncle, younger brother, nephew and even the sister's son. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the circumstances in those 
primeval days were hardly conducive to the rule of women. 
Women, who could not match the military skill and physical 
hardship of their male counterparts, were seldom expected to 
provide a stable government in those days of political uncertainty 
and instability when the issue of leadership was dependent 
more on brute force than on diplomatic manoeuvres. 
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The Crown Prince 


I 

The Crown Prince in the Vedic Period 

It is only once that the term raja-putra is mentioned in the 
^gveda^ in the sense of a prince, although it occurs time and 
again in later Vedic literature.® The Aitareya Brahmapa^ some¬ 
times applies the appellation Raja-pur^ father of a king, to the 
reigning monarch, implying thereby the important status that 
the crown prince enjoyed in the kingdom. The Pahcavirhsa 
Brahmatfa* includes the Rdjaputra in the list of eight ViraSr 
heroes, who constituted the supporters and entourage of the 
king. That the king's son, possibly the eldest, was entitled to an> 
important constitutional status in the later Vedic period is 
further borne out by the Satapatha Brahmapa,^ which states that 
during the sprinkling ceremony the king's son consecrates the 
king with the holy water and that, later on, on being anointed, 
the king hands over a vessel, filled with holy water, to his 
dearest son, exclaiming, 'May this son of mine perpetuate the 
vigour of mine’.® 


II 

The Crown Prince in the Pre-Maurya Period 

The Jdtakas provide us with useful information about the 
Upar&ja who may be tentatively identified with the crown prince, 
although there are views identifying him with a deputy king^ or 
a provincial administrator.® Usually, the eldest son of the king 
was entitled to this post but there are indications that brothers 
were occasionally preferred to incompetent sons. Again, in the 
absence of any male descendant, the eldest aniongir»the younger 
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brothers of the king would have been the natural choice. One 
of the JStakas^ speaks of two brothers, of whom the elder was 
made Uparaja and the younger Senapati, The commentary of 
the Mahaparinibbana'Suttd^ points out that every matter in the 
administration of justice must go to the Uparaja before the final 
judgement is pronounced by the king. The Khan^ahala Jataka^^ 
likewise, speaks of the important role that an Uparaja used to 
play in the administration of justice. 

The crown prince helped the reigning king in the discharge 
of administrative responsibilities. We see Bimbisara^^ assuming 
the charge of the province of Afiga during the reign of his 
father, whereas, at a still later date, he nominated his son 
Ajatasatru*^ as the viceroy of the same province. If the story of 
malevolence of the last-named king be regarded as authentic, it 
would follow that occasions were not few and far between when 
princes misused their position to usurp the throne for them¬ 
selves. The Jatakas record a few instances of princes being sent 
to distant places for higher education. In those days Tak^afilS 
was a renowned centre of learning, being the resort not only for 
princes but also for students from other classes and ranks of 
society.’^ The conventional list of the subjects of study for 
princes includes, as we learn from some of the Jikakas^* the 
three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts {tayo Vede althdrasa 
vijjh—atthdnani). 


Ill 

The Crown Prince in the Maurya Period 

Literary and epigraphic evidence proves the continuity of the 
practice of governing provinces with the help of princes in the 
Maurya period. The PSli tradition^* tells that when BindusSra 
was on the throne of Pafaliputra, he appointed his two sons, 
Suslma (or Sumana) and Aloka, viceroys at Taksaiili and 
Ujjayinr, respectively. Subsequently, Tak^a^iia fell a prey to 
popular uprising, whence ASoka was deputed by his father to 
suppress the revolt. The DivySvadana^^ regards the incidsnt in 
the following words: 

'Atha rdjffo Bindus&rasya Takfaiild^nama'^tiagararH viruddhami 
Tatra rdJfUt Bindmdreg’^lSoko vUarjitak ydmt 

kumQrif^caturahgena baUtk&yena TokjoSild/H gat^, druiyfi 
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Takfaiila-nivasina^ paurd^ .... praty=ud-gamya ca katha- 
yantiy *na vdyam kumarasyaviruddhdbt n—dpi rdjHo Bindusdrasya 
apt tu du$t=dmdtyd asmakam paribhavam kurvantV' The passage 
has been translated into English thus, *Now Taxila, a city of 
king Binduslra, revolted. The king Bindusara despatched A^ka 
there . .. while the prince was nearing Taxila with his four- 
fold army, the resident, pauras (citizens of Taxila), on hearing 
of it ... came out to meet him and said, *We are not opposed 
to the prince nor even to king Bindusara. But these wicked 
ministers insult us*.*^* 

The following facts emerge from the above accounts: 

First, the Maurya princes served as viceroys of provinces; 

Second, the posts of the ATumdra-viceroys were subjected to 
transfer; 

Third, the Kumaras had their own council of ministers who, 
if left to themselves, would generally prove to be oppressive. 

Leaving aside the DivyavadSnOy we may now turn to the 
edicts of Asoka for fuller information about princes who were 
called both Kumaras and Aryaputras. Kalinga Edict 1 refers to a 
Kumara who was entrusted with the administration of UjjayinI 
{UJenite pi cu kumdle) and a second prince, who was in charge of 
Tak^a^ilS {TakhasilateX the headquarters of Gandhira, whereas 
KaliAga Edict 11 tells us of one such prince placed in charge of 
a part of KaliAga with its headquarters at TosalT (Tosaliyarh 
kumale). The existence of another prince-viceroy is vouchsafed 
by Minor Rock Edict I which refers to an Aryaputra at 
Suvariiagiri (Suvarnnagirfte ayaputasa) which is generally identi¬ 
fied with a locality near Erragudi, where a complete set of the 
Rock Edicts has been found, in Kurnool district in Andhra 
Pradesh.^* D.R. Bhandarkar’^^ suggests its location in RSjagTha, 
the old capital of Magadha, and points out that this prince, who 
was in all likelihood the crown prince, administered the Maurya 
empire from Suvarpagiri in Rajagrha during A£oka*s temporary 
cessation of rule, possibly when the latter went on pilgrimage to 
Bodh Gaya. But both the location of Suvari^agtri and the inter¬ 
pretation of the word aryaputra, as suggested by D.R. 
Bhandarkar, are, by no means, certain. Nevertheless, the testi¬ 
mony of the literary evidence about the appointment qf ’ the 
Maurya princes as viceroys for outlying provinSss stands corro- 
Jborated by ^igrapfaic records. 
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There are reasons for the belief that all the Xiimdm-viceroys 
did not claim any uniform status and position. The KurnSra^ 
viceroy at Tosall was not empowered to exercise unfettered 
power which was the prerogative of those stationed at Ujjain 
and Taxila. This would be evident from the facts enumerated 
below: 

First, the Kumaras of Ujjain and Taxila were to send on 
tour their own MahSmairas every three years to ensure the 
proper administration of justice, whereas in the case of Tosali 
the Mah&n&tras were deputed by Asoka himself. 

Second, in connection with the despatch of such an 
officer, the Kumdras of Ujjayini and Tak$a£ila are mentioned 
by themselves and not associated with any State dignitaries, 
whereas in Separate KaliAga Edict II (Phauli version), where 
alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to, he is mentioned not 
by himself but associated with the Mahdmatras. 

And last, Asoka issued orders to the Nagara VydvahSrikas 
and others of Tosali directly, even though the Kumara was 
placed in charge of the province, and not through the Kum&ra 
himself. 

It would become clear from the foregoing discussion that 
Aloka hardly empowered the Kum&ra of Tosali to enjoy a large 
measure of freedom in administration which he was pleased to 
grant to the Kumaras placed at Ujjain and Taxila. This dispa-* 
rity in position among princes justifies the assumption that, 
although corroborative evidence is lacking, the viceroyalty of 
Taxila and Ujjain was reserved for the Yuvaraja and other 
important princes. 

A meticulous treatment of princes, not excluding their boy¬ 
hood days, is found in the Kaufiliya Arthasastra. We may take 
into consideration the following observations of Kautilya: 

*. . . when , the chief queen is in her rtM(-period), priests 
should offer a caru-ohXation to Indra and Brhaspati. When she 
is pregnant, a children’s specialist should arrange for. the 
nourishment of the foetus and for delivery. When she has 
given birth, the chaplain should perform the sacraments for the 
son. When he is ready for it, experts should train him.*^^ 

/ *One possessed of sagacity, one with intellect requiring , to 
be goaded and one of evil intellect—these are the different 
kipdsof sons. He, who, when taught^ understands q[nritual 
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and material good and practises the same is one possessed of 
sagacity. He who understands but does not practise (them) is 
one with intellect requiring to be goaded. He who is even full 
of harm and hates spiritual and material good is one of evil 
intellect* (Buddhiman~ahdrya-buddhir=durbuddhir~iti putra- 
visesdb! Sisyamd^o dharm=drthdv—upalabhate c=dnU‘tisth‘ 
ati ca buddhimdnl Upalabhamdno n~dnuti?thaty==dhdrya' 
buddhib! Apdyanityo dharm=drtha dve^i c=eti durbuddhifyH).^^ 
'If such be the only son, he should endeavour to get a son 
born of him. Or, he should get sons begotten on an appointed 
daughter’ (Sa yady=eka-putrab putr=otpattavasya viyatetl 
Putrikd-putrdn = ufpddayed= vdj). * * 

‘An old or diseased king, however, should get a child be¬ 
gotten on his wife by one of the following (viz.), his mother's 
kinsman, a member of his own family, and a virtuous neigh¬ 
bouring prince. But he should not install on the throne an 
only son, if undisciplined' {yrddhas=tu vyddhito vd rdjd matf^ 
bandhu-mlya gunavat’Sdmantdndm=anyatamena ksetre vijam= 
utpddayetj Na c—aika putram—avinUam rdjye sthdpayetf),^* 

‘Of many (sons, who are undisciplined) confinement in one 
place (is best); (however), the father should be beneficently 
disposed towards the sons. Except in case of a calamity, 
sovereignty passing on to the eldest son is praised’** {Bahiindm-= 
eka-samrodhab pita putra-hito bhavetl Anyatr—dpada aiSvar- 
yam jyes(ha-bhdgi tu pQjyatelJ).”* 

In referring to the education of princes, Kautilya'*’ observes, 
‘when the ceremony of tonsure is performed, the prince should 
learn the use of the alphabet and arithmetic. When the initia* 
tion with the preceptor is performed, he should learn the three 
Vedas and philosophy from the learned, economics from the 
heads of departments (and) the science of politics from theore¬ 
tical and practical exponents. And (he should observe) celibacy 
till the sixteenth year. Thereafter (should follow) the cutting of 
the hair and marriage for him. And (he should have) constant 
association with elders in learning for the sake of improving his 
training, since training has its root in that.'** It would ai^ear 
from the above remarks of Kaufilya that first, princes were 
trained in different branches of learning by different experts, 
and second, they were given in marriage at the end of their 
sixteenth year. Even with the completion of titeir studies, the 
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princes were not placed in independent situations but were to 
undergo a period of apprenticeship as subordinates to the 
administrative heads.^* When they proved to be competent and 
worthy of occupying an independent position, they were appoint¬ 
ed to responsible posts like the commander-in-chief of the 
army, governor of a province or were raised to heir-appar- 
ency.*® 

In the Arthasastra, we meet with a somewhat graphic treat¬ 
ment of the problem pertaining to the king’s relations with 
his sons. If an honest prince apprehends insecurity from his 
father, he is advised to take to forest-life,^^ leave the state and 
work in gold and ruby mines or, if possible, join hands with 
his maternal relatives in order to bring about the dethronement 
of his father.®^ If, on the contrary, the prince himself mis¬ 
behaves with his father, he should be conciliated, in the first 
instance, by diplomacy, and if he does not get rectified, he may 
be sent on distant expeditions that may spell disaster for him, 
be imprisoned, or, as the last resort, be put to death.®* It is 
worth noting that whereas BhSiradvaja advocates secret murder 
of really refractory princes, the sage ViS§13k$a recommends 
only imprisonment in certain deserted places.®* The crown 
prince, nevertheless, occupied an honoured position in the state, 
being entitled to a monthly (or annual) allowance of 48,000 
patias^ the highest remuneration, equal to that of the chief 
priest, commander-in-chief, queen-mother and chief queen, and 
to the rare privilege of being not watched by the Intelligence 
Department. 

As we compare the accounts of princes, as found in the PSli 
texts, epigraphic records and the ArthaiSstra^ we find that 
whereas the first two sources are primarily concerned with the 
princes* role in administration, the ArthaiSstra deals with their 
upbringing and conduct as well. In all these accounts, the 
princes are represented as being entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of provinces. The appointment of princes as provincial 
governors in lieu of those not related to the royal family was, 
no doubt, in harmony with the interest of the ruling monarch 
who was always apprehensive of the machinations of his 
ministers and generals. But the selection of princes for such R 
prestigious post would sometimes prove detrimental to the state. 
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for it would lead to the fragmentation of the kingdom, as it did 
in the later days of the Imperial Guptas. 

IV 

The Crown Prince in the Epics 

The princely curriculum, as prescribed in the iSSntiparvan^^ 
of the Mahabharaia, includes a variety of subjects like know¬ 
ledge of the family laws, the Keda-of-the-bow, the Veda, ele¬ 
phant-riding, horse-riding, chariot-driving, rules of propriety, 
word-science, music and the fine arts, legends and tales. In the 
Ramayapa we, likewise, meet with a detailed list of subjects the 
king was expected to study, comprising Dhanurveda, Veda, Nfth 
iastra, the art of elephants and cars, the art of painting 
(dlekhya), writing (lekhya), jumping (lahghana) and swimming. 
The Adiparvan^* shows that the PSn^avas had studied all the 
Vedas and the various treatises {te—dhUya nikhildn vedan ids- 
trafti vividhani ca). It seems that the royal princes were primarily 
concerned with the science of arras, which required years of 
patient study and paid scant attention to the holy 
writings the mastery of which *must have been peculiar to the 
man of leisure, the priest*, as is implied by a glance at the list of 
the branches of study pursued by the model prince Abhi- 
manyu. ‘The Kedo-of-the-bow, in four divisions and ten 
branches, he, the Veda-knov/er, learned complete from Arjuna, 
both the divine (weapons) and the human. Then Arjuna taught 
him the special points in the knowledge of different weapons, in 
dexterity of use, and in all arts; and both in science and practice 
made him equal unto himself; and he rejoiced as he beheld 
him.*^^ In explaining the term Dhanurveda, R.K. Mukherji^ 
observes that the ‘entire military science and art of the age 
seems to have been comprehended by the generic term Dhanur¬ 
veda, the dhanu or bow being regarded as the type or symbol of 
all weapons or methods of warfare*. 

The Sabhdparvan mentions the crown prince as one among 
the eighteen” high functionaries of the state^^ (Mantrf purohitaS 
=c=aiva yuvardjai=camupatibl paHcamo dvara-pdlai—ca $a§th— 
ontarveiikas^tathdl}). The king is urged to keep these officers 
watched by spies, except the chief councillor, the hi^-priest 
and the crown prince.^^ If the crown princothappened to be a 
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minor on the king’s death, the kingdom was kept for the 
prince by an elder relative who governed it as if he were the 
king, as did BhT§ma*® on the death of his brother CitraAgada 
when Vicitravlrya, the real successor to the throne, was still a 
boy-prince (Hate Citrangade Bhf^mo bale bhratari ... 
pSlayamasa tad—rajyarh Satytxvaty—amate sthitab)- The age of 
sixteen^® was probably the terminus of boyhood and the 
princes of that age were looked upon as fully equipped knights. 

The MahdbMrata speaks of a few senior princes like 
Dhrtara$tra, DevSpi and Yadu whose claims to the throne were 
passed over in favour of those of younger brothers like Pandu, 
Santanu and PQru, respectively, the cause of supersession being: 
either their physical defect or the father's disapproval.^* A 
prince, selected for heir-apparency, had to go through the whole- 
gamut of ceremonies (abhi?ecanam) before he was officially 
declared the crown prince. A practical instance of the abki^e- 
canam of the Yuvardja may be found in the preparations made 
for Rama's consecration by king Da^ratha.*® The princes led 
an idle life in the time of peace, taking part in tournaments 
and trials of skill but such intervals, it must be admitted, were, 
indeed, rare as most of their life was spent in the military camps 
in response to their commitments to the state. 

The Ramayapa speaks of princes ruling over territorial units 
over which they were the heads but still answerable to the 
monarch. Bharata's two sons, Tak$a*® and Pu$kala, were 
appointed governors of Tak$asilS and Pu$kalavati {Tak$am 
Tak?asilay3tn^tu Pufkalam Pu$kalavate)\ Satrughna's two 
sons*’^ were the governors of Mathura and Vidi^a {Subdhur— 
Mathur&m lebhe iSatrughati ca Vrdidam); Laksmatia's two sons*® 
were heads of two cities in the country of Karupatha and 
Rama’s two sons*® ruled over KoSala and the northern region 
{Koiale^u KuSarh vTram^uttarefu Lavarh tathd) with their head¬ 
quarters at KuSSvatl and ^ravastl, respectively. 

V 

The Crown Prince in the Post-Maurya Period 

• Pu$yamitra, who succeeded the Mauryas On the throne of 
Pfttaliputra, followed the Maurya practice of appointing princes 
as Viceroys of provinces. The Mdlavikdgniritiiram tells us how 
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the crown prince Agnimitra governed Vidi§§, identified with 
Besnagar in eastern Malwa. as his father's viceroy. It cannot 
he ascertained whether the example of Pu$yamitra was emulated 
by his successors. 

Manu does not refer to the crown prince. Yet as regards 
the education of the king, he^ says that *the king should learn 
the three Vedas from Brahmaoas. versed in those Vedas, should 
learn politics which is ever useful to him, should also study 
metaphysics, Upanisads and agriculture from experienced men* 
{Trai-vidyebhyas—trayfm vidyarh dap^anTtim ca dSsvatTihl 
Anvtksikim c=atma-vidy3m vartarambhSms=^ca lokatabliy It 
is quite likely that the proficiency in ail these branches of 
learning was acquired by the king even before his accession to 
the throne. Manu elsewhere points out that 'devoid of diseases, 
the lord of the earth will himself do all these duties; but at the 
time of illness he will entrust all these to fit ministers’*^ (Etad— 
vidhanam=atis{hed=arogab prthM-patibI Asvasthab sarvam= 
£tat=tu bhftye^u viniyojayetfl). It would thus be apparent that 
Manu has denounced the idea of the crown prince being 
appointed regent during the life-time of the reigning monarch 
even in a time of emergency. 

The inscriptions of the Indo-Greek, Scytho-Parthian and 
Ku$ana kings do not mention the term yuvaraja, excepting, of 
course, the Mathura Lion capital inscriptions which apply the 
•designation twice to one Kharaosta, who is almost unanimously 
identified by scholars with the K$airapa Kharaosta of the coins.** 
The so-called Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the time of Gondo- 
phares speaks of one Erjhuna Kapa who is identified by Sten 
Konow with Kujula Kadphises. The epithet erjhuna is the 
PrSkrt transliteration of the old Saka term alysdnai which was 
used as a synonym of the Sanskrit word kumdra. The title also 
occurs in a BrShm! record** at Mathura, engraved on the 
pedestal of a Buddha statuette and dated in the year 36. But 
these epigraphs hardly supply us with any information in 
regard to the position of the princes in administration. 

Princes are known to have played a pivotal role in adminis¬ 
tration in the Scytho-Parthian kingdoms, as is suggested by the 
joint issues of coinage by Arcs 1 and Azilises, Azilises and 
Azes II. Gondophares and Gad, and Gondophares and Abda- 
gases. The Andhau inscriptions suggest tbar the j$gka cluef 
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Ca$(ana ruled in the capacity of a Mahdkfatrapa conjointly with 
his grandson K^atrapa RudradRman. But in these cases, the 
princes were not heirs-apparent but co-rulers or subordinate 
colleagues of kings. 

There are, however, reasons to believe that the institution 
of heir-apparency was in vogue in the Ku$ana kingdom, at 
least, in the latter part of the reign of the first Ku$Soa monarch, 
Kujula Kadphises. When one looks at the discovery of Kujula 
Kadphises* coins in Taxila in the context of the statement of 
the Hou-Han shu, crediting Wema with the conquest of India, 
one has to conclude that Kadphises I associated himself in the 
latter part of his life with the crown prince Wema Kadphises 
who conquered India and put in circulation in the newly-annexed 
territories the currency of the old king who was then leading a 
retired life.^* Marshall^^ is of opinion that the coins bearing the 
legend, Maharayasa Rayatirayasa Kujula Kara Kaphasa Sacadhra^ 
mathitasa^ were plausibly issued by Wema when he was still a 
crown prince. 


VI 

The Crown Prince in the Gupta Period 

Our knowledge about the Ymar&Ja during the Gupta period 
is derived from the combined testimony of the contemporary 
inscriptions and the NUisara of KSmandaka, which was, in all 
probability, composed during this epoch. The Allahabad prasasti 
probably gives us an account of the selection of Samudragupta, 
plausibly as a Yuvardja^ by Candragupta f.** We are told that 
Candragupta 1 selected him for the august post in an open 
assembly. We are further informed that when this selection was 
announced, his kinsmen of equal birth {tulya-kulaja) became 
pale-faced with disappointment. This description leaves the 
impression that for heir-apparency the claims of the elder sons 
were sometimes pass^ over in silence in favour of those of the 
younger princes, otherwise the deep disappointment of the 
kinsmen of equal birth would remain inexplicable. This supposi¬ 
tion is corroborated by the fact that Candragupta 11, to judge 
from the expression Uat-parigfhita^^ ‘accepted as his chosen 
successor*; applied to him, was selected by his father to succeed 
the latter on the throne, though he was not the eldest son. The 
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reason behind the selectioo of a younger prince as Yuvar&ja 
was due not so much to favouritism on the part of the royal 
father as to the character and ability of the candidate. 

It is quite likely that the heir-apparent discharged a great 
deal of administrative work and even led the imperial, army in 
the face of any external invasion. When the Pusyamitras, who 
*had great resources in men and money', invaded the Gupta 
dominions in the closing years of KumSragupta I’s reign, 
Skandagupta fought hard with them 'to restore the fallen for¬ 
tunes of his family’®’’ {yicalita-kula-lak?mls=tam=abhandy= 
cdyatenaj Ksiti-tala-^ayamye yena nttd iriydmdj Sam-udita-balor 
Kcidn Pu?yamitrdms—ca jitvd kfitipa-co'a^a-pfthe sthdpito vdma- 
pd^fill). 

Some welcome light on the office of the crown prince is shed 
by a few seals from Basarh in which we have the following 
legends; 

(i) Yuvardja-pddTya-Kamardmdty—ddhikaraffasya; and 

(ii) Sn’Yuvardja‘bhaUdraka~pddtya-Kumdrdmdty=ddhi- 
karapasya. 

Unfortunately, there is no consensus among scholars on the 
meaning and interpretation of the above legends. U.N. Ghosal®® 
takes the word pddiya as equivalent to pdd—dnudhydta and 
denoting the relations between father and son. According to 
this interpretation, the Kumdrdmdtyas of the Basarh seals were 
related as sons to the crown prince, a theory which is hardly 
conclusive. R.D. Banerji®® interprets the word pddfya as a 
synonym of kalpa, meaning 'equal to’ and suggests that some 
of the Kumdrdmdtyas were equal in rank to the heir-apparent 
but this is equally untenable. Fleet has shown that the expres¬ 
sion pdd—dnudhydta is used in inscriptions to mean different 
kinds of relations. The word pddiya in the Basarh seals, which 
literally means ‘belonging to the foot of’, implies, in all proba¬ 
bility, that the Kumdrdmdtyas, in question, were attached to the 
department of the heirs-apparent. The Ywardja had evidently 
under him a body of officers who helped him to carry on his 
duties. While dealing with these inscriptions, Dikshitar*” obser¬ 
ves, ‘This dass of seals betrays clearly that, the crown prince 
was distinguished from other princes of the royal family. While 
the crown prince was entitled Ymard^. ShaUdrakat. ordhaajry 
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princes were merely Yuvarajas and did not have the appellation 
Bhaft^raka attached to their names.* It seems that both Tuva- 
rdja' and *Yuvaraja Bhaftaraka" have been used indiscriminately 
in the sense of heir-apparent, and that the expression Bhatt&raka 
is used in one case and omitted in the other because of the care¬ 
lessness on the part of the scribes who incised the seals. 

From fiasarh has been discovered another seal containing 
the legend, srhYuvaraja’bhattdraka-p3diya-bal=adhikara(tasya, 
*the (seal) of the office of the army commander, attached to the 
Yuvaraja\ It is clear that the crown prince, who was sometimes 
entrusted with the administration of a part of the kingdom, 
was also responsible for leading the forces to the battle-field, 
and further .that, a contingent was placed at his disposal to 
assist him in his military operations. 

Kamandaka, who probably flourished in this age, points 
out that the eldest among the princes should be appointed 
Yuvardja {Avinltam kumaram hi kulam—d^u vivasyatij Vinitam^ 
aurasam pulram yauva-rdjye=bhi?ecayetjf). As regards the 
princely curriculum, Kamandaka*^ lays down that he is to be 
well-versed in economics and politics as well as in the Vedas 
and philosophy. It may be noted that the Birhaspatya school 
forbids the king from Vedic study which is supposed to act as 
a screen to obscure the vision of the person who has to know 
the hard world around him. That the Gupta princes hardly 
minimised the cultivation of fine arts is possibly indicated by 
the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudragupta 
*put to shame the preceptor of the lord of gods, Tumburu, 
Narada and others by his sharp and polished intellect and 
choral skill and musical accomplishments'^ {Gdndharva-laliiair- 
vrl4ita-Tridaiapatiguru-Tumburu-‘Ndrad ~ dder — vidvaj^jan=» 
opajivy = dneka-kavya - vikraydbhib proti$(hita - kavirdja - iab- 
dasya). That princes had to undergo a period of rigorous 
training at the bands of experts is also borne , out by the 
Raghuvamic^* {Updtta-vidyarh vidhivad—gurubhyas=tam). 

The Bthatsamhitdf which was probably a work of the Gupta 
period, preserves some interesting details about the crown 
prince. It states that the paffa of the Yuvardja contained three 
crests but the width and length of the queen’s were more than 
those of the crown prince’s. The rod of the umbrella of the 
crown, prince measured four and a half cubits." Varfihamihira 
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further says that the Yuvaraja occupied a house which was 
bigger than that of the queen. The commentator Bhattotpala 
describes the Yuvaraja as a partner in the enjoj^ent of the 
kingdom*^ {Yuvar&j=ardha-r&Jya-bhag raja; YuraraJ-ordha- 
bhogi rdjd; Yuvardja(t prasiddh=^ordha—raJya’bhdk). 

VII 

The Crown Prince in the Pusyabhuti Kingdom 

The heir-apparent was an important member of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the state in the age of Har$avardhana. 
Rajyavardhana was sent by his father Prabhakaravardhana as 
the leader of the army to fight against the Hut:ias. If literature 
reflects the picture of contemporary society, then Baria’s account 
of prince Candrapfda, as found in the chapter entitled Candrd- 
pidasya Yauvardjy=dbhi?ekab of the Kadambari may be taken 
into consideration for ascertaining the condition of the princes 
in the seventh century A.O, Batia provides us with the follow¬ 
ing details about CandrapT^a: 

First, during the childhood days, various rites such as ton- 
sure, etc., were performed. 

Second, the boyhood days of the prince having passed by, 
king TirSpIda constructed a school-house on the outskirts of 
the capital city where his son was placed. Professors of every 
branch of knowledge were appointed to train the prince. The 
king, along with his queen Vilasavati, used to go to the school 
every day in order to acquaint himself with the progress of the 
prince. Candraplda"* gained proficiency in grammar, Mimarhsd, 
logic, politics, use of weapons such as the bow, etc., driving a 
chariot, riding on elephant's back, riding horses, instrumental 
music, works on dancing, various musical treatises, art of train¬ 
ing elephants, science of ascertaining the age of a horse and the 
characteristic marks on the body of a person, fine arts, calli¬ 
graphy (making clay-dolls), engraving, arts of gambling, various 
systems of music, interpreting the omens from the cries of birds, 
astronomy, testing precious stones, carpentry, ivory-carving, 
art of building, science of medicine, use of the proper yantras, 
use of antidotes against poison, swimming, rowing, jumping, 
dimbing, erotic arts, magic, study of romances, dramas, tales, 
poetry, Aiahabharata, Purd^as^ historical workg and RSmUyapOt 
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all the alphabet and dialects of the country, all the mechanical 
arts. Vedas and many other different accomplishments. 

Third, the prince took a period of ten years to complete his 
course of study, and then he was brought home. 

Fourth, he was later on crowned as the heir-apparent. Bai^a 
vividly describes how CandrapTda*s consecration ceremony as 
Yuvardja was observed with grandeur. The king himself, accom¬ 
panied by his prime minister and a host of subordinate kings, 
rained water on CandrSpIda's head {Rdjd svayam^utksipta- 
mangala kalasab saha Sukan&sena puny—ehani purodhasd 
sampddit—asesa - rajy—abhiseka - mangalam—aneka - narapati- 
sahasra-parivftah sarrebhyas—tlrthyebhyafy sarvdbhyo nadJbhyah 
sarvebhyas~ca sagarebhyab sam—ahftena sarra ausadhibhih 
sana^phalaib sarvam—^ddhib sarva-ratnais—ca parigfhften— 
ananda vaspa-jala-misrena mantra putena vdrina sutam=abhisese 
ca/). Next the queen-mother herself anointed his body from the 
soles of his feet upwards with fragrant sandal-paste. ‘On his 
head he wore a chaplet of newly-blossomed white flowers, his 
body had a sprinkling of the gorocand paint, he wore ear- 
ornaments, made of the blades of the durvd grass, he put on a 
new pair of silken garments, his hand was adorned with a 
wrist-thread and he had on his chest a pearl necklace, looking 
as if it were the circle of (the stars of) the seven (heavenly) sages, 
come there to witness the coronation ceremony.’®^ Thus being 
decorated, Candrapida arrived at the assembly hall and ascend¬ 
ed the royal throne of gold {sabha-mandapam—upagamya 
kdficanamayain sai—iva merihsfngarit CandrdpJdab sirhh— 
dsanam—druroha). Just as Kalidasa has painted the picture of 
Raghu on the model of Samudragupta, similarly it is not un¬ 
likely that Ba^a has portrayed the crown prince Candrapida in 
imitation of either prince Rajyavardhana or a son of Har^a. 

Dapdin, who according to some scholars flourished in about 
the same epoch, speaks in Ucchv&sa 1 of the Dasakumdracarita 
of the princes who acquired proficiency in ail scripts (sakala- 
lipi jnanam), languages, Vedas and their six Angas, Purdrtas, 
Kavyas^ Nd(akaSy Akhyanas, Akhydyikds^ Itihasas, Citrakathd 
{Kdvy(mdtak=dkhydnak=dkhyayik—etihdsa - citrakathd - sahita- 
purdtfagatfa-naipupyant), Dharmaidstras^ Vydkarapas, astrology^ 
logic, Mhnathsd {Dharma'iabdaJyoti?ka~mmdms--=^Mi-samasta* 
idstra-nikara edtutyam), treatise on politics by Kautilya and 
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Kamandaka, musical instruments, music, poetics, magical 
sciences, riding all vehicles, use of various weapons and ditferent 
crooked arts such as thieving, gambling, etc.*”^ The combined 
evidence of both Bana and Dar^din would indicate that the 
princes of their times were not only trained in politics and 
military science but also they had to be acquainted with other 
branches of knowledge, not excluding fine arts. 

VIII 

The Crown Prince in the Pdla-Pratlhdra Period 

The Yuvardja finds frequent mention in the Pala records. 
The king’s eldest son, as usual, was selected as the heir-apparent 
but in regard to his duties and functions during this period, 
we do not possess detailed information. Tribhuvanapala, who 
served as Yuvardja under his father Dharmapala, acted as the 
Dutaka, messenger, in connection with the Khalimpur grant. 
Another Pala crown prince, viz., Rajyapala (sthira-yauvardjyaih) 
was entrusted with similar business in respect of the Monghyr 
grant.*® The advice of the crown prince on important issues 
was sometimes solicited by the king, as would appear from 
the fact that Ramapala often held consultations with his 
son Rajyapala *in connection with his war-preparations 
against the Kaivartas’.’® The history of the Pala dynasty 
furnishes us with a few instances to show that the heirs apparent 
•did not always succeed theii fathers on the imperial throne. 
Tribhuvanapala, as we have already seen, was the crown prince 
•during the reign of Dharmapala, but the prince who succeeded 
Dharmapala on the throne was his younger brother Devap&la. 
Are we to suppose that the rightful claims of Tribhuvanapala 
were challenged by Devapala who occupied the throne after 
•defeating his brother in a fratricidal struggle? But the possi¬ 
bility of an internecine war after the death of Dharmapala is 
-ruled out in the presence of the statement in the Monghyr 
grant that Devapala ascended the throne peacefully 
upaplavaih). Tribhuvanapala did not ascend the Pala throne 
probably because he predeceased his father. Similarly, Devapila, 
after his demise, was followed by S^apala, and not by his 
worthy son RSjyapSla {dtm=amirupa-caritadt) probably because 
lie outlived the latter. The crown prince no^ally inherited thp 
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throne after the death of the ruling monarch but NlrSyapapila 
ascended the throne during the life*time of his father Vigraha- 
paia, who abdicated the throne to lead a life of austerities.’^ 

Inscriptions are not of much value in knowing the position 
of the Yuvaraja in the contemporary Pratihara kingdom. But 
the little that we know about him would make it abundantly 
clear that generally the eldest son was selected for the post. 
We have, however, a few cases of younger brothers being 
elevated to the rank of Yuvaraja. The Dauiatpura copper plates 
of Bhoja I mention Nagabhata as Yuvaraja and Dutaka of the 
grant but this Nagabhata was probably a brother of Bhoja 1.’^ 
For our knowledge of the education of the princes of the 
contemporary period, we may turn to the testimony of the 
Nftivakyamrtay composed by Somadeva Suri, who tells us that 
they were trained in the four branches of learning’* (AnvTk^iki 
irayi varta dan^anTtir=iti catasro raja-vidydfi), comprising 
Anvfksiki (the knowledge of self), Trayt (three Vedas\ Vdrtd 
(the science of agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce) and 
Dandaniti (the principles of politics). In emphasising the 
importance of education for princes, Somadeva’*^ says that a 
prince, howsoever well born, should not be selected as the heir- 
apparent unless he is properly qualified for the great trust. The 
Agni Purdna^^ prescribes that the prince should be taught 
DtuirmaMstra, KamasdstrOj Arthasdstra, science of archery and 
various arts and crafts by competent teachers {Dharm=artha^ 
kdma-idstrdni dhanur=vedan==ca sik^ayetj silpdni iiksayec=c— 
aivam aptair mUhydpriyarhvadaihl) and be separated from 
wrathful, avaricious and ill-reputed persons’* {na c—dnya sango 
ddtavyab kruddhadubdha-vimdnitaih)* With the completion of his 
studies, he would assume charge of different departments but 
an uneducated prince merits confinement” {Asakyam=tu gu/td- 
dhdnarh karturh tarn bandhayet sukhaiftl Adhikdre§u jrorvefif 
vinftam viniyoJayetH). ' 

The Yuvardja finds mention in the inscriptions of the early 
Oahga kings of Kalihganagara. One such prince, Rajendra- 
varman II,’* is known to have issued the Pattali and Nampaii 
grants from the city of Kalihganagara, although the circum¬ 
stances leading to the issue of these charters in the name of the 
crown prince instead of the reigning king himself cannot be 
determined. 
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IX 

The Crown Prince in the Post-Pala-PratThara period 

Generally speaking, during the period, following the decline 
of the Pala and PratThara kingdoms, the crown prince assumed 
a position of greater importance in administration, as compared 
to his predecessor in the earlier kingdoms. A perusal of the 
Gahadavala epigraphs reveals that the Gahadavala crown 
princes, called Yuvarajas and Maharajaputras^ enjoyed the special 
prerogative of making grants of land, no doubt, with the 
approval of the ruling monarch, and issuing records of such 
gifts. When the Yuvaraja Jayacandra,^-' for example, made a 
grant, he did so with the consent of king Vijayacandra. They 
announced their grants in their own names unlike the queens 
whose gifts were to be announced by kings.I'he seals of these 
princes contain their own insignia (iahchana) which consists of 
a conch-shell and an arrow below with the name of the Yuvaraja 
across the centre, as distinct from the royal seal which shows 
Garuda above, a conch-shell below and the name of the king^ 
written across the centre.®^ Sometimes the crown prince seems 
to have enjoyed a position of extraordinary importance and 
influence in administration, as did Govindacandra during the 
reign of his father Madanapala, as may be guessed, in the flrst 
instance, from the use of the royal seal in his own name in the 
inscriptions which he issued during the reign of his father, and 
secondly, from the occurrence of extravagani* praise for his 
military achievements which we hardly come across in the 
grants of the other princes of the dynasty. The Yuvaraja 
Aspholacandra®^ issued a copper plate in A.D. 1134, bearing 
his father Govindacandra’s seal. The younger princes, likewise, 
appear to have held important administrative posts in the 
GShadavala kingdom, as was the case with Rajyapala,®’ a 
younger son of Govindacandra, who is described as being 
endowed with all the royal prerogatives {Jri-mad^Govinda- 
candradeva-pdda'padma'Sammatyd samasta-raja-prakriy^opeta-' 
mahdr&Ja-putra-M-mad-RdJyapdla-devo). RSjyapala is known to 
have issued an inscription, using his own seal, containing the 
legend, mah&rdJa-pufra-irfmad-R^yap&ludevabn and recording 
the king’s consent to his grant of a piece of land in favour of a 
Brahmin scholar named DimodaraSarman. ^ 
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The Sena inscriptions take notice of the princes some of 
whom gave a good account of themselves by participating in 
the reigning kings’ military campaigns. The Madhainagar 
grant”* seems to imply that Lak$mat^asena, while he was still a 
KumarOt took part in some victorious expeditions. In his two 
extant grants, viz., the Sahitya Parisat and Madhainagar grants, 
ViSvarOpasena is described as being 'engaged in wars since the 
days of his viceroyalty®® {a-kaumaram=^apara-safigar . .. 
a-iuira-vyapara-trsfid). The Sahitya Parisat grant®* discloses the 
names of two princes, SOryasena and Puru$ottamasena, who 
are said to have made a gift of two plots of land to HalSyudha. 

As was the case with their Gaha<lavaia brethren, the 
Caham3na princes were frequently appointed to some important 
posts in administration. The Jalor stone inscription®^ of Samara- 
sifhhadeva refers to prince Jojala as looking after the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom {rctjya-cintaka) and successfully dealing 
with the unsettled tribes (taskard) of the whole district of 
Pllvabika,®® the Kiradu stone inscription®* informs us how the 
king Alhaijiadeva used to take help from his two sons, Gajasiihha 
and Kelhaoadeva, in important administrative matters (irf- 
maharaja-putra-sri - Kelhapadeva - matam—etatl mahSr&ja - putra- 
Gajasimhasya matam); the prince Camuoduruja was appointed 
governor of Mandyavapura by bis father Gajasiihha in A.D. 
1170; the two sons of the king Kelhana, Vikramasiihha*® and 
Sofala,*^ were appointed to the same post in A.D. 1180 and 
1185, respectively. The example*^ of the prince Sallaksa^apila, 
who was appointed a senior minister by his father Vlsatadeva, 
shows that the younger princes were sometimes inducted in the 
ministry. P.B. Udgaonkar*® has shown that for their personal 
enjoyment and expenses, the CahamSna princes were usually 
given fiefs, known as Seja, their size being dependent 'upon the 
extent and resources of the kingdom and the importance of the 
grantee’. Thus whereas, the prince KIrtipEla,** for instance, 
enjoyed twelve villages as his fief, the princes Lakhai^apSla and 
Abhayapala, as known from the Lalrai stone inscription,*® 
simultaneously enjoyed one and the same village as a fief in 
A.D. 1177. The princes* appointment being temporary, they 
did hardly enjoy the proprietary right over their fiefs, and the 
central government reserved its power to assign revenues out 
of these lands.** 
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Some records of the Cahamanas of Nadol refer to the rule 
of both the king and the crown prince at the beginning as in 
the case of the Sevadi stone inscription®^ which refers both to 
Mah&rajadhiraja Asvaraja and the Yuvaraja Kajukaraja 
{Maharaja ddhiraja-sri-Asvaraja raj'ye m-KafukarSja yauvardjye) 
and of another inscription®® from the same place, referring to 
the king Katukadeva along with the heir-apparent Jayatasiha 
itnahdrdJ=Sdhirdja~sn - Katukadeva - vijay—odayita - sat • suta- 
JayatasTha-yuvarSJa-bhujyamSna-samTpatyam). 

The title Mahdkumdra is known to have been borne by 
some later princes of the ParamSra dynasty like Laksmivarman, 
HariScandra and Udayavarman. While confirming a grant in 
V.S. 1200, originally made by his father YaiSovarmadeva, 
Lak$mTvarman describes himself in his Ujjain inscription®® as a 
Mahakumara who owed sovereignty to his own valour (nya- 
kara-kita-kardvala~prasdd—&vdpta-nij"-ddhipatya . . . Mahd- 
kumara’Srfmad=Laksmivarmadevaft) and was entitled to the 
five great sounds (sam~adhigata-panca’mahd’iabd—dlankdra~ 
virajamana). The Piplianagar grant^®® speaks of his son Haris- 
candra, also called a Mahakumara, as obtaining sovereignty of 
his own through the grace of the illustrious Jayavarmadeva {srJ- 
Jayavarmadeva ity~etasmdt pfsthatama-prabhob prasad=dvap- 
tornij—ddhipatyah . . • mahdkumdra~^rT - Hanscandradevabh 
earning the status of a Pahca^mahdhbda Sdmanta and making 
a gift of land in favour of a scholar named DaSarathasarman. 
HariScandra*s son Udayavarman is, likewise, described as a 
Mahakumara in his Bhopal inscription which records the grant 
of a villas by him in favour of a Brahmin named MulaSar- 
man.*®* The reason why these de facto independent chiefs 
claimed for themselves the title of Mahakumara for generations 
is not definitely known. It might be, as suggested by Kielhorn,. 
that they looked upon the deposed Paramara king Jayavarman 
as the rightful ruler of Malwa or the threat of a Caulukya in- 
vasion might have forced them to assume a subordinate title in 
their own official records. 

Some of the records*®* from Bangla near Narwar in Madhya 
Pradesh speak of a Mahakumara named Jaitravarmadeva who 
seems to have been the eldest son of the Yajvapfila king Goplla 
who flourished in the thirteenth century A.D. This crown prince 
was the die/acio ruler*®® of the Yajvaplla kingde^ during the 
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later years of his father's reign and the Mahapradhana Rauta 
Dejai served directly under him. Jaitravarmadeva appears to 
have predeceased his father as the latter was succeeded by his 
younger son Gaijapati.^®* 


X 

The Crown Prince in the ^ukra-niti 

In the iSukra nftit we have the following details about the 
crown prince: 

'The crown prince and the body of councillors are the hands 
of a monarch. They are also known to be his eyes and ears, 
in each case right and left, Tcspect\\e\y^^^{Yuvaraj~omatya-gat^— 
obhuj—avetau mahibhujabj Tav—eva-nayana-karno daksasavyau 
kramdt smttaufl). Without these two, the ruler would be depriv¬ 
ed of his arms, eyes and ears (i.e., without any means of action). 
Hence he should appoint them on careful considerations. Other¬ 
wise there would be great calamity'®® {Bahu-karn—aksi hinab 
syad—vina tabhyam—ato nfpabl Yojayet=cintayitva taumahSn= 
dsaya c~anyathd). The ruler should select as crown prince the 
offspring of the legally married wife who can perform the tasks 
of the state without idleness’’®’ {Mudrdrh vin—dkhUam raja- 
krtyam kartum ksamam sadaj Kdlpayet YuvaraJ—artham^ 
aurasam dharmapatnijamf I). 

'He may select as crown prince his uncle younger than 
himself or younger brother or son of his elder brother, his own 
son or one treated as son or an adopted child or dau¬ 
ghter's son or sister's son, successively according to failure.’ 
The further says that the king ‘should keep 

the royal children very near to himself and always know 
their minds by employing craft through good servants. He should 
make the children of his family well up in the Nfti iSastras, pro¬ 
ficient in archery, capable of undergoing strains, and of bearing 
harsh words and punishments, habituated to the feats of arms, 
master of ail arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as 
well-disciplined through his ministers and councillors. He should 
appoint them to crown-piinceship after having brought them up 
with good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected them 
with good seats, nourished them with good food and thus made 
them worthy of being crown princes.’ 
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The following facts emerge from the above accounts of 
Sukra: 

First, the crown prince was an important administrative 
machinery in the state, rendering the same, if not more useful, 
service as the body of councillors. 

Second, he had to undergo a period of training in the NUi- 
iastras as well as in statecraft at the hands of ministers and 
councillors. 

Third, he lived with the reigning king who was thus well 
informed of his activities. I§ukra evidently decries the idea 
of deputing the Yuvaraja and other princes as governors of 
administrative divisions. 


XI 

The Crown Prince in the Pre-Calukya-Pallava Period 

An attempt may now be made to ascertain, with the help 
of the available material, the position of the crown prince 
in the South Indian kingdoms. 

R.G. Bhandarkar and DR. Bhandarkar'^^ are of opinion 
that the Satavahana kings followed the practice of conjoint rule 
by the reigning king and the heir-apparent. According to them, 
GautamTputra Satakarni reigned simultaneously with his son 
Pulumayi. This theory is mainly based on the argument that if 
at the time of issue of Gautaml's Nasik inscription Pulumayi 
alone was reigning, the exploits of the latter would have been 
eulogised in the record. But H.C. Raychaudhuri"^ points out 
that ‘although it is not customary for an ordinary subject to 
extol a dead king and pass over a reigning monarch in silence, 
still it is perfectly natural for a queen-mother in her old age to 
recount the glories of a son who was associated with her in a 
previous gift. That Gautamiputra and Pulumayi did not rule 
conjointly appears abundantly clear when it is remembered that, 
in the first instance, the former is described in an inscription as 
the lord of Benakafaka, located in Govardhana in Nas k district, 
secondly, he addressed the oflicial at Govardhana directly, and 
finally, the ‘inscription of GautamI Balairl was recorded in the 
year of Pulumayi’s reign, and not in that of his father who is 
supposed to have been the senior partner.* 

The Hathigumpha inscription"^ gives us an interesting 
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insight into (he education and responsibilities of the crown 
prince in the Cedi kingdom of Kalihga in the first century B.C. 
Referring to the accomplishment of prince Kharavela, the 
epigraph says, *Pamdarasa-vasani siri’ka4ara^sarlra-vatd kUjiitd 
kumara-kf^ikaj Tato lekha-rupa-gaf^and-vyavahdra'Vidhi-visdra* 
dena sava^vij^dvadatena nava-vasdni yovarajam va sdsitam*. This 
passage has been translated by B.M. Barua^^^ as follows: . . 
were played for fifteen years the sports befitting the young age of 
the prince with a handsome body of fair-brown complexion. 
Thereafter, for nine years, just the office of a Crown Prince was 
administered by (His Royal Highness) who was well-versed in 
(matters relating to) writing, coinage, accounting, procedure, and 
approved principle of action, whose self was purified by profici¬ 
ency in all (Indian) polite learning.' We thus see that serious 
attention was paid to the training of the crown prince in order 
that, on accession to the throne, he would be able to discharge 
the duties of kingship efficiently. 

XII 

The Crown Prince in the Cdlukya-Pallava Kingdoms 

When we come to the time of the Calukya kings of Badami, 
we see that the princes held an important position in the king¬ 
dom. The Nerur grant^^* creates the impression that the 
education and training of princes were carefully attended to, 
for Pulakesin 1 is described in that record as an expert in the 
Manusarhhitd, Purdnas, Mahdbhdrata, Rdmdyatta as well as the 
art of politics. The crown prince took an active part in adminis¬ 
tration and often led the royal army against enemies. The 
Yuvardja VijaySditya is said to have defeated the hostile forces 
and acquired the Gafiga and Yamuna symbols, along with the 
Pdlidhvaja standard during the reign of his father Yinaya- 
ditya."^ Again, we come to learn from the Ulchala stone 
inscription^^* that the Yuvardja VikramSditya conquered KaficT 
and levied tribute on the Pallava king Paramelvaravarman II. 
The Yuvardja Srya^raya Siladitya issued an inscription^^’ from 
NavasfirikS in Surat district, recording the donation of the 
village of Asat(t in favour of a Brahmin named Bhogikkasvfimin. 
The Yuvardja SrySiraya also issued the Surat plates,^” making 
a grant of a plot of land on behalf of his father during the 
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reign of king Vinayaditya. But §ryasraya Sildditya was the soa 
of DharaSraya Jayasimha who was placed by Vikramaditya 1 
in charge of South Gujarat. This would only show that the 
sons of provincial governors sometimes assumed the title of 
Yuvaraja. 

We, however, possess much more information about the 
crown princes in the Pallava kingdom who were generally called 
Yuvamaharaja. They were sometimes entrusted with provincial 
administration and enjoyed the privilege of issuing records in 
their own names, as was the case with Sivaskandavarman-, 
who issued an order, as is known from the Mayidavolu 
grant,to his ohicers at Dhanyakafa. VisQugopa, another 
Pallava crown prince, issued a grant,but the record is dated, 
in the regnal year of the ruling monarch Siitihavarman. Siva- 
skandavarman, no doubt, enjoyed a greater amount of freedom, 
as compared with Vi$ougopa but still it may be admitted that 
generally speaking, the Pallava princes more actively participat¬ 
ed in administration than the princes of the Calukya dynasty. 

XIU 

The Crown Prince in the Rasfrakuia Kingdom 

That the crown prince held a high position in the Ra$trakuta 
realm is indisputably proved by the epigraphic records of the 
family.The eldest son was usually appointed the crown 
prince. Govinda II, for example, succeeded his father Krsna 1 
to the throne after the latter’s death. If the father was sceptic 
about his abilities or was ill-disposed, a young son was chosen 
for the post. Stambha Raiiavaloka was the eldest son of king 
Dhruva but his claims for heir-apparency were brushed aside 
in favour of those of his second or third brother Govinda 
111.123 jj,g Western Gahga king Avanita Kohgaiii Mahardja- 
dhirdja^^^ likewise, set aside the claims of his son Durvinita 
by his first wife in favour of a younger prince, very probably 
by a different queen. But unlike Stambha Rapavaloka. Durvinita 
rose equal to the occasion and succeeded in occupying the 
throne by dragging to himself *the Lak$ml of sovereignty by 
her hair’. It is worth noting that the practice of selecting a 
younger person in place of the legitimate claimant was at times 
fraught with grave danger, encouraging *palace fi^ds and court 
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intrigues among the members of the royal family and their 
partisans*.“^ The selection of his younger son Govinda by 
Dhruva as the Yuvaraja in preference to Stambha led to the 
outbreak of a civil war in the Rasfrakula realm after the father’s 
demise. In the Talegaon plates**® of Kr^na I Govindaraja is 
simply mentioned by his name only, whereas the same prince 
is described as a Yuvaraja in the Alas plates**® which were 
issued two years later. This would reasonably point to the fact 
that the position of the crown prince was to be legalised by a 
consecration ceremony and that he was not recognised as a 
Yuvaraja until the ceremony was observed. 

The Yuvaraja generally ascended the throne after the death 
of the ruling king, but sometimes the latter would abdicate the 
throne to make room for him. 

The testimony of the Radhanpur plates of Govinda III 
implies that at the time of consecration the Yuvaraja was 
invested with a necklace (katjtthika) which was presumably the 
insignia of his office. As regards the prerogatives of princes, 
it may be pointed out on the evidence of the Alas plates that 
they sometimes exercised the right of granting villages. They 
normally did not actively participate in administration during 
the reign of their fathers but assumed the reins of administra¬ 
tion when the ruling kings were old or of a retiring or religious 
disposition, as it happened in the reign of Amoghavarsa 1 and 
Amoghavarsa III. The YuvarSja usually stayed in the capital. 
We hardly come across a Rastrakuta heir-apparent being 
deputed as a governor of an outlying province, the administra¬ 
tion of which was generally entrusted to the younger princes 
and cousins. The Rastrakuta practice of stationing the crown 
prince in the capital was, no doubt, in harmony with the 
interest of the Yuvaraja himself whose constant presence in the 
capital helped him to safeguard successfully his prospect of 
succession by nipping palace feuds and court intrigues of other 
aspirants to the throne in the bud. The Rastraktlta inscriptions 
suggest that the Yuvaraja was sometimes entitled to the status 
of a Panca-mahasabda Samanta}^'^ 

XIV 

The Crown Prince in Other South Indian Kingdoms 

The copper plate grants**® of the Kadamba kings would 
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indicate that the Yuvaraja enjoyed a high status in the 
kingdom, enjoying the right of making important appointments. 
He carried the main bulk of administrative burden during the - 
old age of the ruling monarch, as was the case in the closing 
years of the reign of Krsoavarman.^** 

The Yuvaraja in the kingdom of the Olukya kings of 
Kalyani was called Irivabe^anga. The Vikramankadevacarita 
tells us that the prince had to learn the Vedas^ Agamas, 
ItihdsaSy different scripts {sarvasu Upisu), composition of poems 
and oratory. The choice for such an exalted post generally 
fell upon the eldest son, and in case of absence of any direct 
descendant, one amongst the brothers was nominated as 
Yuvaraja. The VikrantdnkadevacarUa^^° states that when 
Vikramaditya VI was crowned king in A.D. 1076, his younger 
brother Jayasiihha was appointed the Yuvaraja.^^^ When there 
was no properly qualified prince in the royal family, the heir* 
apparency was temporarily conferred on a trusted ofiicial.'^^ 
As was the custom in the Ra^trakuta kingdom, the Ymar&ja of 
the Western Calukya kingdom was invested with a kaftthikd or 
necklace at the time of his coronation, but unlike the 
Ra$trakula prince, he generally stayed outside the capital and 
was charged with the administration of a part of the kingdom. 
Taila's son and successor Irivave^ahga SatyaSraya governed 
the province of Ratlapa<li, as suggested by the Kharepatan 
grant.^’^ Jayasiihha, who became the Yuvaraja during the 
reign of his brother Vikramaditya VI, was appointed the 
governor of Banavase.^^ The crown prince was usually placed 
in charge of the administration of the two central divisions of 
Belvola Three Hundred and Purigere Three Hundred. 

As proved by the testimony of inscriptions, the practice of 
investing the crown prince with a kapfbika was likewise in 
vogue in the Eastern Calukya kingdom of VehgT, but it is 
interesting to note that some of the Calukya crown princes 
were at the same time adorned with a paftabandha, i.e., 
diadem. A copper plate grant^^* of BhTma II Visi^uvardhana, 
for example, mentions that Vijayaditya, the eldest son of 
Ammaraja, was invested with a necklace and a diadem 
(pa(tabandha). Such was, however, not the case with the Yuva¬ 
raja Vikramaditya I, the younger brother of Vijayaditya HI, 
who was adorned with a glittering necklace {kapthikS) 
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round liis throat.^ The case of VikramSditya 1 may further 
be cited to illustrate ho^^ the younger brothers were sometimes 
chosen for heir-apparency, presumably to ensure the continual 
good governance of the kingdom under a strong person. The 
case of Vijayadiiya, the younger son of Vimaladitya, who 
usurped the throne by setting aside the claim of his elder 
brother Rajaraja, shows that the succession of a legitimate 
heir-apparent to the throne was sometimes challenged by 
ambitious claimants. The selection of a younger son for the 
throne in preference to the elder one often led to the outbreak 
of a civil war. Thus when the claim of Danaroava’®* was super¬ 
seded in favour of his twelve-year-old brother Amma II, Danar- 
pava acquiesced in this arrangement of his father Bhima II 
for the time being but finally took possession of the kingdom 
by slaying Amma. D.P. Karmarkar^^® opines that the title 
Yuvaraja was bestowed even on persons outside the royal family 
in the Culukya kingdom of Vehgl. He refers in this connection 
to the Yuvartija Ballaladeva Velabhata, the son of Pammava of 
the Pattavardhinl family, who is known to have been granted a 
plot of land by Ammaraja II Vijayaditya.^*" But Ballaladeva 
appears to have been a subordinate ally under Ammaraja II 
rather than a proud crown prince in the Calukya territory. 

It may not be out of pla:e here to mention that the absence 
of any direct heir had often induced the Cola kings to nomi¬ 
nate their younger brothers for heir-apparency. When Raja- 
dhiraja, the eldest son of Rajendra Gahgaikonda Cola, ascend¬ 
ed the throne, he, being childless, appointed his younger 
brother Rajendra II the crown prince and associated him with 
administration. Rajendra II, likewise, selected his younger 
brother Vira Rajendra for heir-apparency which fell vacant in 
consequence of the death of his own son Rajamahendra 
Rajake^ari,^*' the original incumbent of the post. 

When we turn to the Hoysala kings, we find that they 
usually nominated the Yuvaraja during their own life-time. The 
Hoysala Narasiihha llP^^ was made the crown prince during 
the reign of his father. As would appear from the testimony 
of the inscriptions of the family, there was no lower age-limit 
for the appo'ntment of a prince as a Yuvaraja. Narasiihha- 
deva,“® the son of Vi^puvardhana, was crowned Yuvaraja even 
on the very day of his birtb< The reason why a prince at his 
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infancy was declared to be the Yuvaraja might be that the 
reigning king feared some trouble over the question of succes¬ 
sion to the throne after his death. It cannot escape flotice that 
Tirumala was appointed Yuvaraja in A.D. 1524 by his father 
king Krsnadeva Raya when he was but six years old.*^^ 

The Yuvaraja hnds prominent mention in the Kakatlya 
inscriptions. During the rule of the later kings of the dynasty 
we find that the crown prince was often taken by tlie ruling 
monarch into partnership in the governance of the kingdom. 
Oanapati appointed his daughter Rudramadevi his co-regent 
during the closing years of his reign and Rudramadevi, in her 
turn, emulated her father by associating the Yuvaraja Pratapa- 
rudra with herself in the administration of the kingdom. 
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The Royal Chaplain 


I 

The Priest in the Pre-Pgvedic Period 

The frequent mention of the Purohita^ in Rgvedic passages 
indubitably proves the wide popularity of the institution in the 
early Vedic period. The distinguished German Indologist 
Zimmer^ is of opinion that this office came into vogue after the 
establishment of the caste system which is generally believed to 
have taken place in the latter part of the early Vedic period. It 
is needless to emphasise that the origin of priesthood goes back 
to much remoter days; the first indications of a priest’s office 
may be traced back almost to the very origin of religious and 
magical practices But in the beginning the religious rites were 
very simple in character and consequently almost everybody 
was competent to undertake the priestly functions. ‘But as 
ritual observances and magical practices gradually became too 
complicated for the average man to master, a professional 
priesthood became necessary.’® The transformation of the 
simple ritual and magical practices into complicated systems 
had already taken place in India in pre-historic times, long 
before the advent of the Aryans in the subcontinent. Some 
scholars have propounded the theory that the Brihmapas were 
the pre-Aryan priests The acceptance of this view would give 
rise to the surmise that the Brihmapa Purohitas possessed un¬ 
common cleverness and intelligence to win the encomium of 
their Aryan conquerors and an enviable position in Aryan 
society. But while on the one hand it is unhistorical to brand 
the BrShmapas as non-Aryans in origin, it is, on the other 
hand, difficult to deny the existence of the institution of 
priesthood in the Aryan community of prc-l^gvedic times. 
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The Priest in the Pgvedic Period 

Interesting details about the Purohita are preserved in the 
JRgveda which represents him as an important personage, offer¬ 
ing sacrifices, on behalf of kings and people, to gods. But bis 
entire energy was not devoted to the cultivation of religious 
pursuits; he was an active participant in wars also. Whenever 
the king went to the battle^lleld to light with his adversaries, 
the priest accompanied him and rendered help to the army by 
the "spiritual force of his prayers and the mystic powers of his- 
charms*. In this respect he compared well with the clergy of 
mediaeval Europe. At the lime of the battle of the ten kings, 
Vasi$tha' joined hands with his royal patron Sudas, whereas 
Visvamitra sided with the opposite camp. The story of the 
battle of the ten kings shows that the priests remained in olhce 
as long as they enjoyed the confidence of their patron-kings. 
Notwithstanding the insecurity of their service, they succeeded 
in exercising tremendous influence in the contemporary royal 
courts, as instanced by the success of Visvamitra, the deposed 
priest of Sudas, in organising a coalition of ten kings against 
his erstwhile master. The importance of the office of Purohita 
in this period is further emphasised by a passage in the RgvedcP 
which says, That king alone in front of whom the Brahman 
walks {purvam—eti) lives well established in his house; for him 
there is ever abundance of food; before him the people bow of 
their own accord.’ There is another verse® wherein Agni is- 
described as the divine ministrant of the sacrifice, the Hotr 
priest and the greatest bestower of treasures. From this it is- 
obvious that Agni does not hold the position of a private 
chaplain in the kingdom of gods, but he is the "divine minis* 
trant* and the ‘king of all worship'. It is, therefore, evident that 
the vast majority of the l^gvedic kings needed the service of 
their domestic priests who functioned as chief adviser in 
matters, both temporal and spiritual. Even by the time of the 
Bgveda, the Purohita then raised himself to a much higher 
position than that of a private chaplain. A.B. Keith^ rightly 
observes, ‘The Vedic Purohita was the forerunner of the* 
BrShmaoa statesmen who from time to time in India have 
shown conspicuous ability in the management of affairs and 
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there is no reason to doubt that a Vilv3mitra or Vasi$tha was 
a more important element of government of the early Vedic 
realm.’ In return for his service to the king and the state, he 
was entitled to rewards which were doubtlessly large. As 
pointed out by A.B. Keith,® ‘the damstutis of the ^gveda speak 
of generous gifts of patrons to the poets and we may safely 
assume that the largest donations were those of kings to the 
purohita\ 


III 

The Priest in the Later Vedic Period 

The august position which the priesthood had attained in 
the period of the Bgveda was maintained unabated in the succeed* 
ing age when he was alternatively designated as Brahman. This 
is evidenced, in the first place, by some of the Vedic texts which 
include him in the list of the Ratnins. In the Taittiriya Samhitd* 
Maitrdyartt Sarhhitd,^^ Taittiriya Brahmar^^^ and Kdfhaka 
Samhitd^ he is assigned the first position among the Ratnins^ 
whereas in the ^atapatha Brdhmapa}^ he occupies the second 
position. The status of the Ratnins was exceedingly high as they 
formed the king's council. The Taittiriya Brdhmana'^ describes 
them in explicit terms as bestowers of the kingdom upon the 
k\ng(ete vci rdsfrasyapradataraij). The lofty position of the 
priest is further attested by the Aitareya Brahmapa^^ which 
states that the Purohita surrounds and protects the king with 
his power like the sea, girdling the earth {Purohitas—t&bhib 
rdjdnam parigfhya tisfhati samudra eva hhumirii). We are further 
told that the subjects of such a king enjoy the blessings of 
perpetual happiness and are ever devoted to him as he is 
guided by a wise priest.^® Some Brdhmana texts like the 
Taittiriya^* and Paheavirhsa show that his installation in the 
office was legalised by the performance of the Brhaspatisava 
sacrifice. 

The observance of rituals for the royal family and the state 
continued to be one of the chief concerns of the Purohita in 
this age. The belief^^ that gods would not accept the oblations 
•of the king provided they were offered through his priest gained 
momentum during this period. The Aitareya Brdhmarta^ for 
instance, lays down, * Verily gods do not eat the food offered by 
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the king who is without a Purohita. Therefore let the king, who 
wishes to sacrifice, place a Brahmai?a at the head.’ He was, 
however, not personally concerned with all the minute details 
of the' rituals, which were entrusted to the subordinate*^riests, 
called J^tviks, but participated in the more important details. 
In addition to his sacrificial duty, he used to guide the king in 
all religious matters. In this age also we find him accompanying 
the king to the battle-field. The Atharvaveda states that by 
performing the various rituals, the Purohita not only thwarts 
the magical charm of the ene.mies, but also contributes greatly 
to the development of his own kingdom. It is but fitting that 
he was looked upon as the guardian of the realm {rdsfra gopa). 

But what were the actual functions of the Purohita at the 
sacrifice? A passage of the j^gvedd'^ indicates that for perform¬ 
ing a sacrifice was necessary a body of seven priests, comprising 
the Hotf, Pott, Nesfr^ Agnfdhra, Prasdstf, Adhvaryu and Brahman. 
The chief amongst them was the Hotr who recited verses flora 
the Rgveda. The Adhvaryu, with the assistance of the Agnfdhra, 
undertook the practical work of the sacrifice like preparing 
the altar, digging the fire-pits, cooking the oblations, etc. 
Macdonell and Keith^° describe the functions of other priests 
as follows: ‘The Prasastr, Upavaktr or Maitravarui?a, as l.e 
was variously called, appeared only in the greater sacrifices as 
giving instructions to the Hotf, and was entrusted with certain 
litanies. The Pott. Nes{r and Brahman belonged to the ritual 
of the Soma sacrifice, the latter being later styled Brahmattac- 
chamsin to distinguish him from the priest who in the later ritual 
acted as supervisor. Other priests referred to in the Rgveda 
are the singers of Samans or chants, the Udgdtf and his assistant 
the Prastotr, while the Pratihartr, another assistant, though not 
mentioned, may quite well have been known. Their functions 
undoubtedly represent a later stage of the ritual, the develop¬ 
ment of the elaborate series of sacrificial calls on the one hand, 
and on the other the use of long hymns addressed to the Soma 
plant. Other priests, such as the AMvdka, the Grdvastut, the 
Unnetr and the Subrahmaifya, were known later in the developed 
ritual of the Brdhmartas, making in all sixteen priests, who 
were technically and artificially classed in four groups: Hoty, 
Afaitrdvarupa, Achavdka, and Gravastut; UdgStt, Prastotf, 
Praiihartt, and Subrahmapya; AtSivaryu, Pratisthdtff End 
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Unnetr, Brahman, Brahma^acchamsin, AgnTdhra, and Potf* 
Geldner*® believes that whenever the Purohita actually parti¬ 
cipated in a sacrifice, he played the role of the Brahman. 
Geldner has cited in support of his contention a number of 
passages of the Pgveda and the later literature where the 
Purohita and the Brahman are identified. But Oldenberg is 
probably more correct when he points out that ‘in the earlier 
period this was not the case; the Purohita was then normally 
the Hotr, the singer of the most important of the songs; it was 
only later that the Brahman, who in the capacity of overseer 
of the rite is not known to the Bgveda, acquired the function 
of general supervision hitherto exercised by the Purohita, who 
was ex officio skilled in the use of magic and in guarding the 
king by spells which could also be applied to guarding the 
sacrifice from evil demons.’-^ 

Normally, there was one Purohita for one kingdom. But 
there are instances in Vedic literature to show that sometimes 
they combined in themselves the office of the house-priest of a 
number of kingdoms simultaneously. The iSatapatha Brdhmapa,^^ 
for instance, mentions that Devabhaga Srautarsa was the priest 
of both the Kuril and the Srnjaya kingdoms. The iSatapatha 
Brahmana states, ‘Devabhaga Srautar§a is the priest of both 
the Kurus and the Srnjayas. Now, a high position is held by 
him who is the priest of one state; how much greater, then, is 
the status of one who is the Purohita of two kingdoms?' The 
instance of a highly efficient Brahmana holding the office of 
the priest of even three states is, likewise, known. The Sdhkhd- 
yana Srauta Siitra-^ alludes to the fact that Jala Jatukarnya 
acted as the priest for the kings of Kasi, Kosaia and 
Videiia (Jdlo Jatukarpyafy . . . traydndm rajyam . . . prdpa . . . 
Kd§ya- Vaidehayoh purohita bahhuraj Kausalasya ca rajhabi). 
‘This fact*, as J. Basu®* rightly points out, ‘proves the close 
connection and alliance of these three states and the extra-, 
ordinary administrative ability of the Brahmatia priest as well.’ 

In the Vedic period the Purohita was the kingpin among the 
state functionaries. This is quite in line with the spirit of the, 
age which believed that success in the realms of peace and war 
was largely dependent on divine favour to be secured through 
priests. A well-known passage in the Satapatha Brahmana tells 
us that the king who is weaker than his Brfihmapa priest is 
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Stronger than his foes. This is, however, hardly in agreement 
with the statement®® of the VdjasaneyT Brdhmaoa Upanisad that 
*since there is none above the ruler, the Brahmana sits under 
the Ksatriya in Rdjasuya' {Tasmat ksatrad=param n~dsti 
1 asmdd=-brdhmanaljt ksairiyam-adhas—tu updste rQjasHye). 
Notwithstanding the great importance that was attached to the 
post, its incumbent was never considered above the law of the 
land. ‘Like any other citizen, he was punished whenever there 
was a departure from his svadharma or loyalty to the king.* 
The Pancavimsa Brdhmana^^ tells us that a Purohita might be 
punished with death in cases of treason. It cannot escape notice 
that we do not find in the Aryan kingdoms of Vedic India that 
strange combination of priestly functions with royal authority, 
instances of which are met with in ancient Europe and many 
an Asiatic and African country. In Egypt, for example, at the 
time of Menes and his immediate successors, all the religious 
and political functions were united in one person, the king. 
Thus the king became, in theory, the high priest of the state. 
But no king in Vedic India is known to have played the role of 
a king-priest. 


IV 

The Priest in the Dharmasutra and Jdtaka Literature 

The Dharmasutras and the Buddhist Jdtakas throw a flood 
of light upon the position of the royal chaplain in the post- 
Vedic period. In referring to the office of the priest, the Dhar¬ 
masutra of G-iutama®® observes, ‘And he shall select as his 
domestic priest {Purohita) a Brahmana who is learned in the 
Vedas, of noble family, eloquent, handsome, of a suitable age, 
and of a virtuous disposition, who lives righteously and who is 
austere. With his assistance, he shall fulfil his religious duties* 
{Brdhmanah—ca purodadhUa vidy^abhijana-vdg-rupa-vayafy iila- 
sampannam nyayavfttam tapasvinaih tatprasutah karmdpi kurvfta). 
The commentator Haradatta. however, has interpreted some of 
the terms differently. He takes vaksampanna^ to mean ‘one who 
knows Sanskrit’, vayalt to denote the prime of life when men 
are neither tco young nor too old, and tapasvin to signify ‘not 
given to sensual enjoyments*. We thus see that Gautama not 
only enumerates the qualifications of the Purohita but also urges 
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the king to be guided by his advice in religious matters. In 
•deiining the functions of the priest, Gautama'” says: $anti^ 
pu(iyaha-svast\ayan-ayusya-mahgala~samyukt—dny=abhyudayik~ 
■ani vidve?ipam samhalanam- abhicarad- visad — avyadhi- samyuktdni 
<ca idlagnau kurydd yath—oktam — ^tvij—onyani, G. Biihler*” 
translates the passage thus, ‘He shall perform in the fire of the 
hall the rites ensuring prosperity which are connected with ex¬ 
piations. festivals, a prosperous march, long life, and auspicious¬ 
ness; as well as those that are intended to cause enmity, to 
subdue (enemies), to destroy (them) by incantations, and to 
cause their misfortune. Officiating priests shall perform the 
other sacrifices according to the precepts (of the Vedas).’ It is 
therefore evident that the Purohita did not perform all the rites, 
•some other priests were entrusted with the performance of other 
sacrifices, which, as Haradatta would have us believe, comprised 
the Grhya and Srauta rites. 

Baudhayana,’’" likewise, enjoins the king to choose a Purohita 
•who should be proficient in all transactions (sarvato dhuraih). 
The king should act, of course, in spiritual matters, according 
to his instructions. Apastamba” maintains a liberal view about 
the qualifications of the Purohita and lays down that the priest 
need be proficient only in sacred and political knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the power of the Purohita, as depicted by Apa- 
stamba. was enormous, he being empowered not only to protect 
a criminal from punishment by his intercession,”* excepting in 
the ca<;e of a capital offence, but also to try cases concerning 
transgression of order. The AsvalSyana GrhyasQtra^^ states that 
the priest has to discharge some military functions. Asvalayana 
lays down that before the king commences his journey to the 
battle-field, the priest stands to the west of the king’s chariot, 
chants mantras from the ^gveda, arms the king with various 
weapons, recites mantras over the horse and accompanies him 
as the king advances to the battle-field. Vasistha”^ lays down 
that it is obligatory on the part of the king to appoint a 
Purohita since it is the Brahmapa priest who is capable of 
protecting the kingdom (VJjhdyate Brdhmartab Purohita rdsfram 
dadhdt—Jti) ard that the king should reward him with various 
gifts on different occasions (gdrhasthya-naiyamike^u Purohite 
dadydt). Besides, we have the following account about the 
priest in the DharmasQtra of Vasi§tha:*® ‘In case (a criminal) 
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worthy of punishment is allowed to go free, the king shall fast 
during one (day and one) night; and his domestic priest during 
three days and nights. If an innocent man is punished, the 
domestic priest shall perform a Karikkhra penance.* 

The Buddhist Jatakas afford us an interesting insight into 
the office of the priest. The office was generally hereditary®® 
and held by the same family for generations. Once some 
Brahmai^as opposed the installation of a young son of the 
deceased Purohita. But the mother of the boy argued, ‘For 
seven generations we have managed the elephant festivals from 
father to son. The old custom will pass from us, and our 
wealth will melt away.*®’ Sometimes, of course, new men were 
appointed to the post, presumably in place of the old ones. The 
supervision of the domestic sacrifices of the king constituted 
the most important function of the priest. Time and again'® we 
find him acting as the preceptor of the king and instructing him 
in the various branches of learning in his youthful days. The 
Jatakas tell us very little about his political activities and we 
fully agree with the view of Pick*® that ‘the political power of 
the Purohita was purely individual and had its source wholly 
and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the 
king through his function as sacrificer and magician.* The 
Kimchanda and Dhammadhaja Jatakas mention the Purohita as 
participating in the administration of justice and helping the 
rightful claimant to regain his property. It is thus evident that 
the Purohita sometimes discharged judicial functions. His con¬ 
nection with the royal treasury is clearly borne out by the 
Bandhanamokkha Jdtaka*^ where a priest is found saying, ‘1 
am the officer of the king (ahem raja-kammiko) and have 
rendered him much service and I know where great treasures 
are hidden. The treasures of the king, I have guarded; if you 
don’t take me to the king, much wealth will be lost.’^^ We do 
not know whether the Purohita actually went to the battle-field 
in this age, but the SusTma Jataka tells us that he consecrated 
the war-horses and elephants in order to increase their efficiency. 
Sometimes the Purohita is described as a Sabbatthaka, which 
suggests that he advised the king in all matters, spiritual as 
well as temporal. As regards his qualifications, the J&takas tell 
us that he was to be a master in Vedic lore^® and other 
sciences.®® The Jataka stories sometimes bear testimony to the 
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degradation of the priest. His greed of wealth carried him to 
the depth of moral degeneration which was unbecoming of 
such a man. But it would be wrong to disparage the whole 
community of priests since quite a good many of them were 
held in high esteem by virtue of their righteousness and wisdom. 
It is dilhcult, in the circumstances, to agree with R.N. Mehta 
when, in referring to the priest as depicted in the Jataka texts, 
he observes, ‘Wealth, and not power, seems to have been his 
innermost desire, and the ultimate goal.’^^ 

Some of the Jatakas mention the term attha-dhammanu- 
sdsaka-amacca which Fick^® translates as the ‘guide of the king 
in worldly and spiritual matters’. This oflicer, if the interpreta¬ 
tion of Pick be accepted, then took over some of the functions 
of the Purohita. It cannot be known definitely whether the post 
of the Attha-dhammanusasaka Amacca was created in most of 
the kingdoms or was confined to a few states only."** 

V 

The Priest in the KaufilTya Arthasdsira 

The Arthasdsira of Kautilya provides us useful information 
about the Purohita who is distinguished from the Rtvij, ‘sacrifi¬ 
cial priest’, Acdrya, ‘spiritual preceptor’, Kdrttantika, ‘inter¬ 
preter of omens’, Mauhurttika, ‘astrologer’ and the like, 
Kautilya thus advocates the idea of decentralisation of priestly 
functions and is opposed to the concentration of all power in 
the hands of one man. Speaking of his qualifications, Kautilya®^ 
points out that the Purohita should be a man of noble descent,, 
a man of stainless character (udit=^odita-kula-sUe\ well-versed 
in the Vedas and the sixfold Anga (Sa^ahge Vede), skilful in 
reading portents, providential as well as accidental (daive 
nimitte), well grounded in the science of government {dan^anT- 
tydH=ca)f obedient (abhivinTtam) and capable of warding off 
calamities, divine or human, by performing such expiatory 
rites as are prescribed in the Atharvaveda (Daiva-mdnusfrtam^ 
Athar\ahhir=^upayais^ca pratikartarath kurvtta). It appears 
from the above and several other passages of the Arthasdsira 
that the Kau^illya Purohita was entrusted with the following 
functions: 

First, he accompanied the king at specific hours. 
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Second, he warded off divine and human calamities like 
flood, Are, epidemic, famine, wild elephants, snakes, evil spirits, 
etc., by employing certain means, as enumerated in the 
Atharvm'eda. 

Third, he encouraged the soldiers to flght against the 
enemies by promising them great rewards in the next world in 
the event of their death on the battle-field. In this respect, his 
work was similar to that of the poet-bards called Pdijar who 
are mentioned in the Tamil texts of the !§angam epoch as 
following the king to the theatre of war and infusing ‘fresh 
spirit into the minds of the soldiers during the encounter'. 

Fourth, when the chief queen was in the period of menstrua¬ 
tion, the priest had to offer a caru-oblation to Indra and 
Brhaspati. He performed the sacraments for the newly-born 
prince.*® 

The high position of the Purohita'* in the Kautiliyan state 
is indicated by the fact that he was to get 48,000 panas^ as his 
emolument and was grouped in the same category of such high 
functionaries as the Mantrin, the Senapati, the crown prince, 
the queen-mother and the queen consort. Kautilya®’ further states 
that the king should make grants of revenue-free lands to the 
sacrificial priest, the spiritual guide, the domestic chaplain and 
the learned BrShmanas {l^tvik=acarya purohita-srotriyobhyo 
brahmadeyani adart^akarapi ahhirupaddyakdni prayacchet). The 
Purohiia thus enjoyed the special privilege of mixed remunera¬ 
tion in both cash and kind. That the Purohita exerted a great 
influence over the king is apparent from Kautilya's statement®® 
that ‘as a student his teacher, a son his father and a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him' (tam—dcdryam si?yafi 
pitaram putro bhrtyafy svammcan=iva c—dnuvarteta). Kautilya is 
at the same time aware of the evils, emanating from the priestly 
class and recommends their imprisonment and even banish¬ 
ment in the case of their committing a great offence. The king 
is even advised to employ spies on his priest to ascertain the 
activities of the latter.®® Even then Kautilya admits that the king 
cannot prosper unless he is aided by the chaplain. He®* says, 
*K$atriya power, made to prosper by the Brahmin (chaplain), 
sanctified by spells in the form of the counsel of ministers, (and) 
possessed of arms in the form of compliance with the science 
of politics), triumphs, remaining ever unconquered.* 
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It has to be admitted that the Kautiliyan Purohita was a 
shadowy figure as compared with his forerunners of the Vedio 
and post-Vcdic periods. The functions, which in the earlier 
epochs were concentrated in his hands, came to be distributed 
among several officials. As a natural corollary of the decentra¬ 
lisation of his power and functions, there was a decline of his 
position. Even he was not entrusted with the temple administra¬ 
tion for which a special officer called Devatadhyaksa, was 
appointed. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
latter officer was required to realise revenue for the king at 
a time of emergency by appropriating the wealth of temples 
and exploiting popular superstitions. 

We are unfortunately unable to decide with certainty how 
far the Kautiliyan system was executed in practice in the 
Maurya period. That the post of the royal chaplain was in 
abeyance in the courts of most of the Maurya kings, who were 
staunch Buddhists, appears to be fairly certain. The Dharma- 
mahdmdtras of the Asokan edicts were in no way connected 
with the office of the Purohita. 


VI 

The Priest in the Epics 

The two epics, the Ramdyaria and the Mahdbhdrata, show 
that the Purohita wielded enormous influence in the kingdom 
during the contemporary period. The Ayodhyakdn4(P^ of the 
Rdmdyai?a tells us how the chief priest Vasisfha carried on the 
administration of the lk$vaku kingdom with the help of the 
council of ministers during the interregnum between the death 
of Dasaratha and the assumption of power by Bharata. The 
epics generally depict the priests as advising the king in all 
matters, not excluding political. In the !$antiparvan^ of the 
Mahdbhdrata, we have the following passage: Atm—dmdtyas^ 
ca kosds—ca dapdo mitrapi c~aiva hi. 'I'his means that a king¬ 
dom is an amalgam of seven elements like Aimd or Svamt, 
friends, treasury, rd^fra^ fort and dapd^. Now, the commenta¬ 
tor Nilakaptha explains the term svamt as follows: SvdmTriipd 
prakptib J^tvika Purohita-nrpO’bhedena trividhdb- If this interpre¬ 
tation is accepted, it would follow that the priest was considered 
to be one of the lords of the realm. The role of the PurohUa 
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as a political adviser of the king did not meet with universal 
approval and is denounced by the Mahabharatc^^ in the follow¬ 
ing words: *The place for priests is in the hall of debate; good 
are they as inspectors; they can oversee elephants, horses and 
war-cars; they are learned in detecting the faults of food; but 
let not the (priestly) teachers be asked for advice when emer¬ 
gencies arise.’ We may probably be justified in assuming that 
some of the Purohitas^ endowed as they were with uncommon 
ability and experience, guided kings in both religious and politi¬ 
cal matters, while others, who were of lesser merit, concentrated 
their attention on ecclesiastical matters alone. 

As regards the qualities of the Purohita, the Mahabharata^^ 
points out that he should be well-versed in the Ve^s and be 
endowed with such noble virtues as purity, truthfulness and 
piety {Vede ^adonge niratdh sucayaft satyavadinahl Dharmdtmdnafji 
kTtatmdnali syur—nrpdndm purohitdfijj). The Mahdbharata else¬ 
where lays down that modesty, learning, noble descent, devo¬ 
tion, etc., are some of the virtues befitting a Purohita.^^ 

An interesting insight into the problem whether the epic 
Purohita was immune from punishment in the eyes of law is 
afforded by the following passage of the Mahdbharata:^ Guror 
=apy—availptasya kdry—dkdryam—ajdnataljtl Utpatha-pratipan^ 
nasya nySyaih bhavati sdsanam/f. A controversy has cropped up 
on the meaning of this passage. E.W. Hopkins*’^ interprets it to 
mean that the advice of a sinful priest is commendable. But 
more convincing is the explanation of N.N. Law®“ that ‘even a 
preceptor, if he be vain, ignorant of what should be done and 
what left undone, and vicious in his ways, should be chas.- 
tised’. We may accordingly suggest that the priests, if proved 
to be guilty or unworthy of their position, were subjected to 
punishment by the king. The relations between the king and 
his priest were normally cordial, but that at times they were 
involved in animosity is illustrated by the disputes between 
Janamejaya and the Ka^yapas, and between Kutsa Aurava and 
his priest Upagu Saulravasa. 

In the epics there are a few passages which suggest that the 
priestly profession did not always occupy a prestigious position. 
Thus in the Adiparvan^ we find that Sarmi$fhfi compares the 
position of Sukra, the royal chaplain, with that of a fiatterer, 
extolling his master {Asfnaii^ca iaydmdl^ca pitd tepUardtH 
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mamaf Stauti band^iva c—abhfksaparh mcaib sthiivd vinftiKatll). 
Again, there is a statement in the Anmasanaparvan^ to the 
effect that one has to accept the post of the priest in conse¬ 
quence of the sin committed in the previous life (Etena karma- 
doseria purodhas^tvam—ajayathablf). A similar tradition is 
recorded in the Adhyatma Rdmaya^a^^ where Vasi§{ha®® says to 
Rama, ‘Sir, I know that priesthood is a despised profession. 
Still I have accepted it for the reason that 1 shall be your pre¬ 
ceptor’ (Paurohityam^aharh jane vigarhyarh duiya-JIvanaih), 

E.W. Hopkins®^ observes that the royal chaplain was an 
ordinary figure in the early heroic age but he gained an extra¬ 
ordinary position in the latest period of the epics when he ruled 
his master. It is difficult to agree with the above two conten¬ 
tions of Hopkins The Purohita had already emerged as a power¬ 
ful figure in the kingdom by the early Vedic period. The early 
part of the Ramayana, likewise, alludes to the pivotal role that 
Vasi^tha played in the administration of the Ik$vaku kingdom. 
Secondly, Hopkins appears to have magnified the importance 
of the priest. There are, no doubt, some passages®® in the 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata which refer to the supe¬ 
riority of priests to royal personages but they are of doubtful 
value. The priest depended for his livelihood on the patronage 
of the king, who possessed vast economic resources; he failed 
to promote himself to the rank of the head of the priestly class 
by organising it into a well-knit body, and proved incapable 
of posing a serious threat to the king, who could call upon 
his militiamen for help in times of emergency, and, further¬ 
more, no Purohita would have dared to risk the displeasure 
of his royal employer, who alone would decide his appoint¬ 
ment and the length of his service. Placed in such adverse 
circumstances, he was hardly empowered to rule the master he 
liked. It is a truism that some of the royal chaplains triumphed 
over all obstacles and claimed control of the sceptre but such 
cases, it must be admitted, were rather the exceptions to the 
rule. The keynote of ail the activities and policies of the royal 
Purohita^ who could not afford to be indifferent to the conse¬ 
quences of the displeasure and favour of his master, was to keep 
the latter well-disposed towards him at any price. 
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VII 

The Priest in Early and Utter Dharmasastra Texts 

The Manusarhhita^^ says, *Let him (the king) appoint a 
domestic priest {Purohita) and choose an officiating priest {JS^tvig), 
they shall perform his domestic rites and the (sacrifices) for 
which three fires are required.’ We thus see that the Purohita, 
according to Manu, was concerned with the performance of the 
domestic and other sacrifices of the king. But this is not all. 
Manu^** insists that the monarch must act in all matters, not 
excluding his foreign policy, in line with the instructions of the 
Purohita {Sarvesam tu risis(ena brahmancna vipak^itaf Mantrayet 
^paramam mantram raja sadgunya-samyutamlj Nityam tasniin 
sam=asvastah sarva-karyani nihksipetj Tena sardham viniscitya 
tatafi karma sam-=arabhetfl). 

In this connection, we may note the account of the qualifi¬ 
cations and functions of the Purohita in the later Dharmasastras 
and see how far they differ from one another. A later writer 
like Yajnavalkya’^ lays down that the Purohita, besides being 
born of a high family, was to be well-versed in astrology^ 
portents, propitiatory rites, different branches of learning, good 
acts, as prescribed in the Sdstras, the science of politics and 
economics (Purohitah^ca kurvUa daivaJfiam—udit=oditantJ 
Darf4onityah—ca kusalam=Atharv=dhgirase tathdH). The above 
qualities, as enumerated by Yajhavalkya, leave no room for 
doubt that the Purohita was more than a mere religious teacher. 
Verse 312 of the Rajadharmaprakarartarh may be quoted in this 
context— Sa maniriijtab prakurvita prajhdn inauidn sthirdn sucin/ 
Taib sdrddharh cintayed—rdjyam vipret^—dtha tataii svayamll. 
The passage proves that the royal priest, though he was not 
included in the council of ministers, was to be consulted by the 
king, after his deliberation with ministers, in all secular and 
religious affairs. 

Another later text, i.e., the Vifttusamhita'^^ states that only 
such a person as is thoroughly conversant with the Vedas, 
Itihdsa and Dharmasastras, is free from any physical disability 
and is a mendicant and high-born should be made the Purohita 
{yed=etihdsa-dharmaidstr=:drthakusalam kulinam>=^avyahgaml 
Tapasvinam purohitaH—ca varayetH). But unlikq^ Y&jftavalkya, 
Vi$i]iu does not assign any worthwhile functions to the Purohita, 
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and advises the king to rely more on the Samvatsara than on the 
priest. The king is enjoined to be guided by the S^mvatsara^^ 
or, astrologer, in alt matters {Rdja ca sarva-karye^u sSmvatsar=^ 
adhwafy sydt). It is clear then that Yajnavalkya and Visttu hold 
different views in regard to the constitutional position of the 
royal chaplain. 

KStySyana’^ appears to be in favour of associating the 
Purohita with the administration of justice, as he enjoins the king 
to enter the court of justice in the company of learned 
Brahmanas, ministers, the chief justice, the Purohita and other 
persons. 


VHI 

The Priest in the Gupta and Post-Gupta Period 

The Gupta inscriptions do not take any notice of the Puro- 
/{/Vo but mention a class of olhcers called Vinayasihitisthdpakas 
who might have taken over some of the priestly functions. But 
they cannot be regarded, by any stretch of imagination, as iden- • 
tical with the royal chaplain. The absence of any reference to 
them in the Gupta inscriptions does not necessarily prove the 
abeyance of the post. If any credence is to be placed in the 
evidence of the KdmandakTya NTtisdra and the Mdiavikdgnimitram 
by Kalidasa, it may be justifiably concluded that the post of the 
royal Purohita existed in the Gupta kingdom. 

Kamandaka’“ says that the Purohita’^ should be thoroughly 
conversant with the three Vedas, the science of politics and the 
Atharvan lore (Trayydm ca dap^anftyam ca kusalah sydt 
Purohita^), He is required to perform the daily propitiatory 
ceremonies for the welfare of the state’’ (artha-vihitam nityarh 
kurydc=chdntika-paiistikam). Ramachandra Dikshitar’* would 
have us believe that the Gupta Purohita was even empowered to 
influence the decision of the council of ministers. ‘Whenever a 
decision was taken,’ says he, ‘it was the Purohita who was to 
certify whether such a decision fell within the bounds of the 
Sastra injunctions. He would set his seal of approval before it 
was actually adopted by the council. He was apparently tt e 
Buddhi-saciva* There is no evidence, either in inscriptions or in 
the NItisdra, which is in agreement with this contention. 
Similarly untenable is his suggestion that the *Rdjaguru, of whom 
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SO much is said in the opening pages of the Nftisara, was the 
RQjapurohita also’. It seems more reasonable to suggest that the 
Kamandakiya Rajaguru, who was to instruct the king in 
humility and self-control, corresponds to the Kaup'llya AcSrya. 
Inscriptional records show that in later days the two functions 
were sometimes united in one person, the royal chaplain. 

The office of the royal priest finds mention in the 
Malavikagnimitram, wherein there is an indication that the 
Purohita received a monthly salary {daksi^am m&siklih 
purohitasya). Thus, the system of making monthly payment to 
the Purohita, which was so popular in the Kautiliyan state, 
continued even in the days of Kalidasa. In the Abhi~ 
jndnasakuntalam,~^ mention is made of an officer entitled 
Dharmddhikdrl, The king Du$yanta therein represents himself to 
i^akuntala and her associates as an officer *who was employed 
by the king, the descendant of Puru, in the dharmddhikdra and 
visited the sacred grove in order to ascertain if the religious rites 
of the sages were being performed without obstacles' {Yah 
Pauraveria rdjnd dharmddhikare niyuktah so=ham—a~vighnakriy= 
opalambhdya dharm=dranyam—idam=dydtah). This would bear 
witness to the existence of the department of religious affairs 
over which the royal chaplain did seldom exercise any autho¬ 
rity. But there also might have been kingdoms where this 
department was placed in charge of the royal priest and not 
under a different functionary styled Dharmadhikari.^^ 

In the Daicdcumdra-carita^^ composed by Dapdin, mention 
is made of a Purohita who was employed by a king to instruct 
his son in statecraft."^ The same text®" also gives us a pitiable 
p'eture of some priests, connected with the royal palace, in these 
words: ‘During the eight and half hours, those led by the priests 
would approach the king and say, “The dream you dreamt 
just now is inauspicious. Planets are in unfortunate positions. 
Omens are foreboding evil. Let expiatory rites be done. Sacri¬ 
ficial utensils must all be made of gold. Then alone the rite will 
be efficacious. These Brahma^as are equal to Brahma and the 
■auspicious rites conducted by them would become doubly auspi¬ 
cious. Suffering from intolerable poverty and burdened with 
too'many children, these conductors of sacrifices are yet charac¬ 
terised with such firmness that till now they havemever received 
donations. Gifts given to them promote our life, confer heavenly 
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happiness on us, and destroy all that is inauspicious.** Thus 
they make the king give gifts to Brthmanas and through those 
Brahmanas they swallow their share secretly.* 

IX 

The Priest in the Later North Indian Kingdoms 

The testimony of inscriptions and literary texts implies that 
the Purohita occupied an important place in the court of the 
Pratihara kings. The Pratlhara kingdom, as a revivalist state, 
witnessed the revival of so many ancient ceremonies, sacrifices 
and donas and the Purohita was required to preside over such 
religious functions. The inscriptions of the Pratlhara kings 
frequently mention the Purohita^ Mahapurohita and other allied 
officials like the Daivajha, Daivagdrika and $ahkhadhari. The 
Partapgarh inscription,*^ which was composed by the Purohita 
Trivikramanatha, of the Pratlhara king Mahendrapala II, shows 
that he was sometimes entrusted with the ‘work of composing 
the text of the royal charters’. The selection of the royal priest 
for this work does not sound strange as he was usually a scholar, 
while the charters were mainly religious in character. 

For a detailed knowledge of the Pratlhara Purohita^ we turn 
to the testimony of the contemporary writer Somadeva Shri, for 
the details supplied by inscriptions are far from adequate. The 
Kathdsaritsdgara^^ speaks of a royal priest enjoying a thousand 
villages and the privilege of chattra and vdhana just like a 
Sdmanta {sdmanta tulya), Somadeva Suri** points out that the 
Purohita should be educated in the Vedas, sixfold Ahga and 
the science of government; he should claim noble descent and 
character; he should be obedient and skilful in reading portents 
and capable of preventing calamities, providential or human. 
One of the principal duties of the Purohita, as Somadeva*^ points 
out. was the training of prints. This, no doubt, contributed to 
the augmentation of his power in the royal court. Somadeva’s 
statement that the advice of the priest is inviolable and the chief 
minister and the Purohita are mother and father of the king 
{Samau mdtf pitrbhydm rdjho mantri’purohitaul atas—tauvdhjitdr- 
thair^na kathaHcid=vistarayetll) testifies to the great influence 
that the royal priest was destined to exert in the PratffiSra 
court. 
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The copper plate grants of the Kalacuri-Cedi kinp speak of 
the Mahdpurohita as one of the state functionaries who were 
kept abreast of the royal order about a land-grant. It seems 
that the royal priest in the Kalacuri kingdom was not entrusted 
with the education of princes. The Jabalpur plates^’’ of king 
Jayasiihha, for example, distinguish the royal priest Riighava, 
designated as a Mahdpurohita^ from the royal preceptor Vimala- 
siva {irmad=riijaguru-yimalasiYatji). The Kumbhi plates®* of 
Vijayasimha, likewise, refer to Vidyadeva and Yajhadhara as 
being the Rdjaguru and the Mahdpurohita, respectively. That 
the royal priest was sometimes called upon to look after the 
department of religion is vouchsafed by the Jabalpur plates, for 
Raghava is called both Mahdpurohita and Dhurmapradhdna. But 
since in most of the Cedi records** the posts of the Dharmapra- 
dhdna and Mahdpurohita are said to be held by different persons, 
it seems that, generally speaking, the Purohita was not chosen to* 
be the head of the department of religion. The Kharod inscrip¬ 
tion*^ of Ratnadeva III, dated in the Cedi year 933, refers to one 
Sresthin Ralhana who was appointed to the exalted post of the 
Dharma-karmadhikdrJ, i.e., Dharmapradhana. The evidence of the 
Kharod inscription may be regarded as highly important for 
providing us with one of the rare instances of a non-Brahmin 
officiai being preferred for the chiefship of the department of 
religion. The Khajuraho record of V.S, 1059 tells us that a royal 
priest was placed in charge of the judiciary by the Candella king 
Dhahga.*® Notwithstanding the absence of any corroborative 
evidence, it is not unlikely that in the Kalacuri kingdom the royal 
chaplain was a member of the king’s council of ministers. 

The Rdjadharmakdp^a of the Krtyakalpataru^^ by the states¬ 
man-poet Lak$mTdhara enables us to get a glimpse into the 
office of Purohita in the Gahaijavala kingdom. Lak$midhara, 
who wrote his work at the command of king Govindacandra, 
lays down that a Brahmaria coming of a good family, observing 
penance, well-versed in the Vedas, Itihdsa, DharmaiOstras and 
astrology and skilful in performing various sacrifices and reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, should be chosen as a priest. A study of the 
Kftyakalpataru would make it clear that the Gdha^avaia priest 
worked on the same lines as the PratTh3ra Put;phita, their duties 
including, among other things, education of princes. That the 
Purohita; discharged the ddtks of the rc^al preiceptor under' the 
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Gaha^avalas is further corroborated by a GSha^avtla record** 
which speaks of PrahlEdaSarman as being the MaMpurohita and 
Maharajaguru of king Jayacandra. 

The Purohita finds prominent mention in the inscriptions of 
the Kamboja, Varman and Sena kings of Bengal but the Paia 
records hardly take any notice of him. This office could not 
have been popular in the Buddhist Pala kingdom but existed 
in the Kamboja, Varman and Sena kingdoms, the rulers of 
which were all followers of orthodox Hinduism. It is noteworthy 
that in the inscriptions of the Candra, Varman and the later 
Sena kings, we often come across the term Mahapurohita, *The 
prefix *Maha* probably indicates the great importance attached 
to religious and social aspects of administration during the rule 
of the orthodox Hindu kings.*'* But generally speaking, during 
those early mediaeval days, the Purohita 'became associated 
more with the rituals of the royal household than with the 
details of administration; he, therefore, gradually lost his seat in 
the ministry, though he was honoured even more highly than a 
minister'." 

The contemporary inscriptions also speak of the following 
religious functionaries: 

1. The Santiv&rika, He was the priest in charge of propitia¬ 
tory rites. 

2. The ^dntydgarika (also called tSdntydgdrddhikrta). He was 
the priest in charge of the room where propitiatory rites were 
performed. 


X 

The Priest in the SukranUi 

In the iSukranltit the priest, or Purodha, as he is called, is 
included in the council of ministers'^ (Purodhd ca Pratinidhib 
Pradhdna’Sacivas=tath3f Mantri ca Pradvivdkai^^ca Panditai^ 
ca SumantrakabJ Amdtyo Data ity^etd rdjHab prakftayo daSajj). 
But of all the ministers, the priest is the foremost and the main¬ 
stay of the king and the kingdom" {Purodhab prathamarh ire^fhab 
sarvehhyo rdja-rd^trabhrt). He is entitled to the highest emolu¬ 
ments, getting one-tenth greater than the Pratinidhu^ The Puro^ 
hita is, however, not allowed to discharge the functions of the 
king during the latter's illness or absence from the capital. That 
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function devolves upon the Pratinidhi. In referring to his quali- 
fications, Sukra^**" says, *One who is versed in mantras and 
rituals, master of the three sciences, skilful at work, conqueror 
of the senses, subduer of anger, devoid of greed and passions, 
equipped with the knowledge of six Angas (Veddngas) and of 
the science of archery with all its branches, one who knows the 
science of moral as well as religious interests, one fearing whose 
anger even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who is 
well up in Nfti Rostra and master of military implements and 
tactics is the priest.* We thus see that apart from the ethical 
and physical training, the priestly curriculum, according to 
Sukra, includes the study of economics, theology, sociology and 
military science, 

Sukra does not specifically mention the functions of the 
Purohita and it seems that his functions and responsibilities do 
not extend beyond the fringe of sacrificial ceremonies.!**^ He is not 
authorised to advise the king in matters relating to religion and 
morality which become the prerogative of the Pandita. It is the 
Pandita who *has to study the rules of moral life obtaining in 
society in ancient and modern times, which have been maintain¬ 
ed in the codes, which are now opposed, and which militate 
against the customs of the folk, and to advise the king by those 
which are efficacious both for his life and hereafter'.^**" Yet it is 
interesting to note that Sukra invests the royal chaplain with 
the power to remove a tyrant. *If the king is an enemy of virtue, 
morality and strength,* says he, ‘people should desert him as 
the ruiner of the state. In his place for the maintenance of the 
state, the priest with the consent of the Prakfti, i.e., ministers, 
should install one who belongs to his family and is qualified.*^**’ 
Sukra enjoins the king to take at the time of coronation the 
following oath at the hands of the consecrating priest: Troni 
the night of my birth to that of my death, for the space between 
these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my place and good deeds, 
my life, and my offspring mayest thou take if I play thee false.* 
Since this coronation oath was administered by the priest, it has 
been suggested that the priest was authorised to remove an 
unrighteous monarch from the throne. But the competence of 
the priest to punish the king with the removal of his position 
has been questioned on valid grounds. Indeed, Jt is difficult to 
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ascertain how far the picture of the Purohita, as portrayed by 
!§ukra, is realistic. 


XI 

The Priest in the South Indian Kingdoms 

V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar“^ observes that the institution 
of the Purohita was not alien to Dravidian polity. The commen* 
tator of the Silappadhikdramt a classic of the period of the 
Tamil SaAgam, includes the Purohita in the list of ministers, the 
other members being the commander-in>chief, the ambassador 
and the Director of Public Information. Similar references to 
the Purohita occur in other ancient Tamil treatises. 

As we come to the time of the Pallava kings, we meet with 
one Brahma §rlraja, who combined in himself the offices of 
chief minister and royal priest. He is described in one of the 
Pallava grants'®® as bi)th the Potra and the Mukhyamantri of 
king Nandivarman IF. 

We hardly get any account about the Purohita in the 
Ra^trakuta inscriptions. But it is not improbable that in the 
Ra$trakuta kingdom ‘he may have been an officer of the royal 
household rather than a member of the ministry’.'®® It is worth 
noting that the Mangallu plates'®' of the Eastern Calukya king 
Amma II Vijayaditya VI (A.D. 945-A.D. 970) include the 
Purohita in the list of the eighteen tfrthas. 

The inscriptions of the Calukya kings of KalyS^T mention a 
number of Rdjagurus who were mostly Saiva in their religious 
persuasion. But we are at present unable to decide whether they 
were appointed to the office of the Purohita or were merely the 
preceptors of kings. Someivara'®® has referred to the office of 
the royal priest in his work entitled M&nasoUdsa and pointed 
out that such persons as were well-grounded in the threefold 
Veda, politics, expiatory rites and Atharvavedic lore should be 
selected for the post (Trayydrh ca dandamtydm ca sdnti'karmani 
pau0kel Jftharvat^e ca kusalah sa sydd rdja-purohitah)» The priest 
is regarded as the principal guardian of the kingdom, being 
superior to the Pratinidhi and the Pradkdna^^^ (Purodhdh pratha^ 
mah irenhah sarvebhyo rdia-ra^trabhril Tad=^amt sydt==prath 
niiPiih pradhdnas^tad=^anantaram/jD. 
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XII 

Some Observations on the Institution of Priesthood 

Every living institution, worth the name, must nndergo a 
process of evolution; it must pass through the stages of rise and 
decadence. There seems to be little room for doubt that from 
the ‘comparatively modest position of a private chaplain who 
had to attend to the sacrihcial obligations to his master, he 
appears to have gradually raised himself to the dignity of so to 
say a minister of public worship and confidential adviser of the 
king’.^’® The influence of the royal chaplain was again on the 
wane in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods when he was mostly 
a mere ministrant to the personal spiritual needs of his master. 
But V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar'^^ maintains that ‘from the 
earliest known literature, the Pg Veda Saihhitay down to the 
later treatises on the Arthalastra, the purohita maintained one 
and the same position in the state, at least in every K§atriya- 
ruled state*. Indian literature, which is generally the product of 
the priestly class and sacerdotal in character, does not help us 
at all in tracing the evolution of the institution of the Purohita 
as its account is more exaggerated than real. It is not unofien 
that the later writers have copied their predecessors of earlier 
epochs. When we speak of the priest of B^gvedic times, we 
always think of him as he is painted in the Pgveda and not of 
an actual figure in a real Rgvedic state. Kaujilya attaches a 
high degree of importance to the office of the priest but it is 
difficult to believe that the Maurya kings like ASoka and his 
successors, who were Buddhists, and Candragupta, especially in 
his later days after his conversion to Jainism, would have held 
this sacerdotal order in the same esteem as the writer of the 
Arthalastra. The discovery of archaeological material can only 
dispel the pall of dense darkness that enshrouds the problem. 
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The Minister 


1 

The Importance of Ministers 

As in modern times, in early days also, ministers constituted 
an important wheel of the administrative machinery of the state; 
they played a decisive role in the formulation as well as in the 
implementation of the policy of the government and not unoften 
enjoyed a position of extraordinary importance and influence^ 
The works and responsibilities of the state being manifold and 
diverse, it was wellnigh impossible for the king to perform 
them single-handed; he required the services of ministers and 
other functionaries for their successful accomplishment. 

The importance of ministers for the proper upkeep of the 
state was never lost sight of in ancient India. In emphasising 
the importance of ministers, Kautilya^ observes, ‘Sovereignty 
is possible only with assistance. A single wheel can never move. 
Hence he shall employ ministers and hear their opinion’ 
{Sahaya-sadhyam rajatvarii cakram—ekarh na vartatef kurvlta 
sacivarhs^-lasmat tesarh ca irunuyan—matam). There arise 
occasions with respect to affairs of state, when a king has to 
perceive the unknown, to corroborate the known, to clear 
dubious issues, to guess the whole from the knowledge of a 
part {Pratyak^a-parok^—anumey^ hi raja vfttib^ but all these 
are only possible with external assistance from able and 
accompli.shed advisers and assistants {ity=AmStya‘karma)r 
Kautilya^ elsewhere compares the king without his ministers 
with a bird deprived of its feathers {chinna-pakiasya^eva ^ 
rdjHaS—eef(&naSaI===^ca), for, as he further emphasises, a 
minister is the mainstay of the security of the king’s lif^. . 
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jSantiparvan,^ likewise, points out that it is physically impracti- 
■cable for a king to perform all the affairs of state single-handed; 
he cannot run the administrative machinery for three days 
even without the assistance of ministers. The Adfy>arvan* lays 
down that the king is entirely dependent upon ministers as 
animals upon clouds, the Brahmapas upon the Vedas and 
women upon their husbands. Manu*^ echoes a similar sentiment 
when he says, *Even a single piece of work appears difficult if 
one is to do it unaided; why is then the attempt to rule over a 
prosperous kingdom without the assistance of ministers?* 
Bharavi,* who flourished in the sixth century A.D., observes, 
*That servant is a bad counsellor who does not give salutary 
advice to his sovereign, and that sovereign is a bad master who 
does not pay heed to the advice of a well-wisher. For, all kinds 
of prosperity delight to live there where the king and his minis¬ 
ters act in concert* {Sa kimsakhd sddhu na sdsti y=o*dhipaml 
hitan—na yafy sam-sfi^ute sa kimprabhutilI Sad=anukulesu hi 
kurvate ratimj nrpesv—amdtyesu ca sarva-sampadahll}- Kaman- 
daka,^ likewise, has recognised the importance of ministers. He 
describes them as the hands or eyes of the king and compares 
the king, without his ministers, to a wingless bird. ‘A king,* 
says Somadeva^ in highlighting the importance of ministers, 
‘who is assisted by his ministers, Purohita and Sendpati, is 
generally victorious and successful* (MantrhPurohita-Sena- 
patindrh ye yuktam muktam karoti sa ahdryabuddhih). All these 
references in early Indian texts of different ages and regions 
would indubitably point to the great importance that was 
attached to ministerial posts in ancient India. 

n 

The Interpretation of Mantriy Amdtya and Saciva 

The terms that were generally employed in Indian literature 
in the sense of a minister are mantriy amdtyah and sacivah. 
Etymologically speaking, the word mantrin means one who is 
concerned with mantra, secret counsel. The term amatyah, which 
is based on amd, meaning near, close to, etc., denotes a com¬ 
panion or follower of the king. Sacivaht likewise, means a 
friend, companion, etc. The commentator Kullflka h|s taken 
the term in the sense of a helper, sahdya (Nityam^eva raJHa^ 
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pariva-vartino bhaveyuit).* Notwithstanding this marked differ¬ 
ence in meaning, these three terms are often used in Indian 
literature as synonyms. Thus, the Rdmdyana, for instance, 
refers to Sumantra as an Am&tya in one place^® and a Mantrin in 
another,^^ implying thereby the interchangeability of the two 
words. The Aranyakaparvan,^ likewise, applies the designations 
Saciva and Mantrin to the same ministers of an Orissan king 
and the titles Amatya and Mantrin to one and the same minis¬ 
ter of a ruler,indicating the synonymity of the terms amatya, 
saciva and mantrin. The testimony of the epics in regard to 
the identification of the three terms receives confirmation 
from the Kautala inscription of Arjunadeva wherein one 
Samantasirhha is described as a Saciva in verse nine and called 
a Mantrin in the verse, following, as well as from a KSkatlya 
epigraph^^ which applies the designations amatya, saciva and 
mantrl to Vaija, the minister of king Beta, at different places. 
Manu^^ seems to have used the words saciva and mantri as 
synonyms. 

It cannot escape notice that these terms are sometimes 
treated as quite distinct from each other, fn the Ramayarta a 
distinction is made between a Mantrin and a Saciva. As is 
evident from the facts noted below, the ArthasSstra, too, 
distinguishes the Mantrin from the Amatya: 

1. The Arthasastrd}^ states, ‘Having divided the spheres of 
their powers and having taken into consideration the time, 
place and the work to be accomplished, such persons shall be 
employed as Amatyas but not as Mantrins* {Vibhajya—Amatya- 
vibhavarh desa-kalau ca karma caf amdtySh sarva ev~aite karyS^ 
syur^na tu mantrinablf). The distinction between Mantrins and 
Amatyas is amply brought to light by this statement of Kautilya. 

2. A Mantrin, according to Kaufilya, had a salary of 48,000 
paifas per annum, while an Amatya was entitled to an emolu¬ 
ment of 12,000 patfas. 

3. The Arthasastra lays down that a king should appoint 
three or four Mantrins but as many Amatyas as be deemed 
necessary. 

4. Kautilya says that those who were found honest after one 
of the four tests of dharma, artha, kdma and bhaya, were 
employed as Amdiyas, whereas Mantrins were appointed after 
they had proved their integrity and loyalty by successfully 
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undergoing the fourfold test (sarv=opadh3-iueldh3n mcmtripalje 
kurySt). 

5. Kautilya observes that Mantrins and the Mantri-pari^ad 
were summoned for consultation on grave occasions {Styoyiko'^ 
karya). The passage Mantri porLsadam dvadas—dmStydn kurvUa 
would imply that the council of ministers used to be recruited 
from Amatyas. The separate mention of Mantrins and Amdtyas 
(though the reference to the latter is an indirect one) in one and 
the same passage is a clear indication of distinction in the 
denotation of the two terms. 

The distinction between the terms mantrin and amatya is 
also maintained by Kamandaka who, however, seems to have 
used the words saciva and amatya as synonyms. This is evident 
first from his comparison of Mantrins and Amdtyas with the 
eyes and arms of the king, respectively, as well as from his 
statement that the king should think of the welfare of his king¬ 
dom along with his Mantrins and Amdtyas. A Saindhava grant” 
of the time of Agguka II of the Gupta year 513 from Ghumli in 
Kathiawar includes the Mantrin and Amatya in its list of royal 
officers, indicating their separate identity. The terms amatya^ 
saciva and mantrin are employed in the Agni Purdrta in diverse 
senses. The Agni Purdrta''^ observes that the king gives audience 
to Amdtyas and Mantrins in the royal court. The separate use 
of the two terms clearly emphasises the difference between the 
two groups of functionaries. Again, we are told that after the 
coronation ceremony, the Pratihara comes along with Amdtyas 
and Sachas to introduce them to the newly consecrated king.’* 
The simultaneous use of these words shows their difference 
which is further brought to light by the separate mention of 
the limitations and qualifications of Amdtyas and Sachas which 
we meet with in the Agni Purd/ia. In the Abhilasitdrtha^ 
cintdmanw^ a work of the twelfth century A.D., Mantrins, 
Amdtyas and Sachas are represented as distinct functionaries. 
The Mantrins, Amdtyas and Sachas are asked to take their res¬ 
pective seats in the court and to occupy their respective resi¬ 
dences in different quarters of the city. The difference in the 
denotation of these three terms is further brought to light by 
another passage of the text which urges the king to patronise 
the angry and disillusioned Mantrins, Amdtyas and Sachas of 
the enemy-kingdom. , » 
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The reason why there has been so much controversy amongst 
early Indian writers over the use of these three terms is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to explain and whatever suggestion may be offered 
in this regard will always be regarded as tentative. Ministerial 
functions in ancient India seem to have comprised the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of governmental policies and pro¬ 
grammes. Whereas in some kingdoms there were two separate 
bodies for these two different kinds of works, in other kingdoms 
one and the same body was concerned with both. The ministers 
entrusted with the implementation of state policies were gene¬ 
rally known as Amatyan or Sacivas, while those, in charge of 
counsels, were called Mantrins. When the Junagadh rock 
inscription speaks of Malisacivas and Karmasacivas, it merely 
refers to the existence of two separate bodies of ministers in 
charge of the formulation and execution of governmental 
policies. The commentator Ramavarman®^ speaks of Mantrins 
as policy-makers or counsellors and of Amatyas as executive 
officers (Amd/ya (hs = ddi kdrya-nirrahakd nwntrino vyavahdra- 
drasidra iti bhedah!). The Amarakosa states that the Amatya 
who is a Dhisaciva is called a Mantrin, while other Amatyas 
are known as Karmasacivas (MantrT dh7‘Sacivo~'mdtyo='nye 
karma-sachds=tatabl)- Therefore, when a literary text or an 
inscription speaks of the identity of Mantrins, Amatyas md 
Sachas, it only implies that these ministers had combined in 
themselves the functions of the formulation and implementation 
of state policies and programmes. That a Mantrin was not 
always a mere counsellor but was sometimes charged with the 
function of execution is borne out by the evidence of the 
Mahdbhdrata and other texts. 


Ill 

The Ministers in the Vedic Period 

In Vedic literature,®^ barring, of course, the Aitareya Brdh^ 
mafia, we do not come across such terms as amatya, saciva and 
mantrin but meet with the w'ord ratnin which means a jewel. The 
Ratnins were in fact some high functionaries, including the- 
Mahiff, crowned queen. Vdvatd, favourite queen, Yuvaraja, heir- 
apparent, PuFokita, royal chaplain, SenM, commander-in-chief,, 
5Afo, commander of the chariot corps of the royal ariny» 
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GramanT, village-headman, Samgrahita, treasurer, Bhdgadugha, 
tax-collector, Ksattd, royal chamberlain, Aksardpa, the keeper 
of dice and Pdlagala, king's bosom companion. Sc^etimes the 
Govikariana, officer in charge of the royal store of cattle, Taksd, 
carpenter and Ratkakdra, chariot-maker are also found included 
in the list of the Ramins. That they were not inconsequential 
persons becomes clear from the fact that they are described as 
bestowers of the kingdom upon the king-’ {Ete vai rds(rasya 
praddtdrah) and they, in all probability, discharged the functions 
of the Mantrins and Amdtyas of later days. 

IV 

The Ministers in the Post-Vedic Period 

The Buddhist texts refer to Mahdmattas and Amaccas who 
have usually been identified with chief ministers and ministers, 
respectively. But since there are references to several Mahdmattas^ 
holding responsible positions in the dilferent departments of 
administration under a king, it seems that the term mahamattOt 
as used in these texts, denotes a senior minister as opposed to 
the word amacca which, in all probability, means a junior 
member. Such a contention is further supported by the etymo¬ 
logy of the terms, for, the word mahdmatta is formed of the 
components mahdn and amatya or amdtya, the latter being 
comparable to amacca. The close correspondence between their 
designations would tend to suggest that Mahdmattas and 
Amaccas belonged to two different tiers of the same hierarchy 
of officers. 

The senior ministers, referred to in the Buddhist texts, were 
of the following types: 

1. The Sabbatthaka Mahdmatta.'^* He was the minister in 
-charge of the general affairs of the kingdom. 

2. The Vohdrika Mahdmatta. He was the minister of law. 
The MahdvaggcP^ mentions them as being consulted by king 
Bimbisdra in connection with the award of punishment to those 
-who initiated hired soldiers into religious order. In the CuUa- 
vagga ‘ they are the subject of a discussion between Anatha- 
pit!i4ika and prince Jeta. 

3. The Sendndyaka Mahdmatta. He was the minister of 
•defence. 
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The senior ministers enjoyed an enormously high position 
in administration. The Pddanjali Jdtaka^’’ recognises their right 
of accession to the throne in the event of absence of a suitable 
heir of the deceased king, while in another Jdtaka^^ they are 
represented as selecting a suitable successor from amongst the 
relations of a previous ruler. The Mahdvamsa^* refers to some 
Ceylonese ministers who took over administration in their own 
hands consequent upon the death of king Vijaya but transferred 
power subsequently to the king's nephew when he returned 
from India after one year. There are also other references to 
ministers exercising sovereign power.^" Two senior ministers of 
the Magadhan king Ajatasatru were Sunidha and Vassakara, 
who built, at the command of their king, a fort at Pdfaligrama 
to repel the VrJis. Vassakara was a firahmana. 

Of the junior ministers, as enumerated in the Buddhist texts, 
mention may be made of the following: 

1. The Vinicchaydmacca. This minister, who finds mention 
in several Jdtakas, is identified by Pick with the minister of 
justice. The Rathatafthi Jdtaka^^ tells us how a Vinicchaydmacca 
had once induced king Brahmadatta to revise an unjust judge¬ 
ment which was made without proper investigation. Such an 
incident, however, should not be interpreted to mean that this 
minister was empowered to pronounce an opinion upon the 
king's judgement but may be taken to imply that he 'advised 
the king and in some cases, had some influence upon his 
judgement'.^' It is not possible to draw a line between cases 
which the king alone decided and those which were judged by 
these ministers. It is conceivable that the legal life of the people 
generally passed into the hands of these ministers and the king as 
the highest authority intervened only in those cases where appeals 
were made to him against the judgement of these officers. The 
Kurudhamma Jdtaka^^ records how a prostitute, on receiving 
1,000 gold pieces from a youth, promised not to receive the 
least thing from any person but having waited in vain for three 
years for his return and.being relegated to extreme poverty, she 
went to the court and was advised by the Vinicchaydmaccas to 
return to her former profession. This story would clearly indi¬ 
cate that the Vinicchaydmaccas not only discharged judicial 
functions but also advised the people on matters of law and 
morality. 
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2. The RajjuFdhaka-amacca He was connected with land 
revenue and, if the view of R.S. Sharma®^ be accepted, he might 
have been primarily an assessor of taxes rather than a collector, 
BUbier compares him with the Land Revenue Settlement Officer 
of British India, and suggests that the measurement was made 
for the purpose of assessing ground rent. Biihler's identilica- 
tion®^^ of this officer with the Rdjuka or Lajuka, mentioned in 
Asokan edicts, does not receive any countenance. The way this 
officer worked can best be described in the words of Pick,®* ‘He 
fastens a rope to a stick, and whilst he gives one end of the rope 
to the owner of the land, he himself holds the other end (and 
wants to put the stick on the ground). In this way the stick got 
into the hole of a crab. He reflects, ‘If I push the stick into the 
hole, the crab will perish; if 1 place the stick in front, the king 
will suffer loss; if 1 place it behind, the farmer will be injured; 
what is then to be done?’ It is evident from the above citation 
that the Rajjugdhaka-amacca himself measured fields whereas- 
some other Pali texts®® imply that measurement was actually 
made by his assistants. 

3. The Attha-dhammanusdsaka-amacca. The minister, who* 
is repeatedly mentioned in the Jdtakas^ is identified by Pick®* 
with the guide of the king in worldly and spiritual mutters. It is 
rather unfortunate that our sources do not provide us with any 
worthwhile information about his work or position.®® 

The Buddhist texts do not throw any light on the system of 
remuneration of ministers, although we hear of bad ministers 
who were either dismissed or degraded and of good ones who» 
were promoted for their services. 

V 

The Ministers in the Maurya Period 

An elaborate account of ministers of ancient India, parti¬ 
cularly of the Maurya period, is met with in the Kau0ya 
Arthaidstra which divides them into two principal classes— 
MantrinSt Counsellors and Amdtyas^ executive ministers. The 
Mantrins^ who were superior in rank to Amdtyas,*^ were not 
large in number inasmuch as Kau^ilya fears that the constitu¬ 
tion of a large body of Mantrins would lead to the dtsdosure-of 
state secrets and indecision in the laimulatltai of jpolicies afid 
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programmes. He would recommend the appointment of three or 
four Mantrins*^ only {Mantribhis=iribhiS^caturhhir—vd sa 
mantrayet). He is of opinion that in complicated state affairs, 
consultation with a single Mantrin may not lead to any definite 
conclusions^ (Afanrrayamdifo hy^eken—artha-krcchre?u niicayam 
n^ddhUgacchet!) as the minister may prove to be an autocrat** 
{Ekas=ca mantrf yath=e?tam-anavagrahai=:carati). In the case 
of the king having two Mantrinst they may both join hands with 
each other to overpower the sovereign or may differ, thus 
bringing about a deadlock or even ruin to the state** {Dvdbhydm 
mantrayamdno dvdbhydm samhatdbhyam^avagfhyate vigfhUd- 
bhydm vindsyate). According to the exigencies of time, place and 
Che nature of the work to be done, the king could exercise his 
option of consulting one or two Mantrins or of overlooking them 
altogether** (Desa-kdla-kdrya-vaiena tv=ekena saha dvdbhydm 
—eko vd yathd-sdmartham mantrayet). 

What were the functions of a Mantrinl In Chapter XV of 
Book I of the Arthaidstra we have the statement, Mantra-pQrvdh 
sarv—drambhdh, which R. Shamasastry** translates thus, ‘All 
kinds of administrative measures are preceded by deliberations 
in a well'formed council.' This translation, unfortunately, is not 
a happy one, and the real implication of the passage would be 
that all kinds of administrative measures were preceded by deli¬ 
berations with MantrinSy who alone were connected with 
counsels, mantra. If our interpretation be accepted, Mantrins 
advised the king on all matters, concerning administration, no 
doubt, at the instance of the king himself. Secondly, Mantrins 
along with the royal chaplain helped the king in examining the 
character of Amdtyas who were in charge of different depart¬ 
ments of the government*’ (Mantri-purohitasakhah sdmdnyef==> 
adhikaratjie^u sthdpayitv^dmdtydn^upadhdbhib iodhayet). An¬ 
other function of these ministers was to accompany the king to 
the battle-field and give encouragement to the troops. 

In referring to the executive ministers, Amdtyas, Kaufilya 
observes that they should be natives of the king's own kingdom 
ijdnapada), born of a high family {abhijdtah)* influential** 
(svavagrahah)* well-versed in all arts {krtasilpa), possessed of 
foresight (cakfu^mdn), wise (prdjfto), possessed of a retentive 
memory (dhdrayi^pur), quick in action (dakfo), eloquent (v4gml>, 
skilful (praga/bhab)» intelligent ipratipattimdn)^ possessed of 
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enthusiasm, dignity and endurance {utsaha'prabhava yuktab 
kleiasahab), pure in character (hcih)» affable (maitro), firm in 
loya/ devotion {dtdhabhaktibY endowed with excellent conduct, 
strength, health and bravery {sila-bal—arogya sattva sqfhyuktal^), 
free from procrastination and fickleness {stambha’capala-hfnab), 
affectionate (sanipriyo), and free from such qualities as excite 
hatred and enmity (vairdfi&n—akarttd). Thus high birth and 
theoretical knowledge were not the sole basis for the appoint¬ 
ment of Amatyas; their practical efiSciency and personal merits 
were also taken into consideration. The qualifications of 
Amdtyas {amatya-sampat) are to be ascertained by the king 
directly from personal experience, indirectly from the report of 
reliable persons and also inferentially from the course of conduct 
adopted by them. 

Besides being possessed of the qualifications noted above, the 
Amatyas had to undergo successfully any of the four allure¬ 
ments {upadha) of DharmOt Artha, Kama and Bhaya. Of these 
tried persons, those whose character had been tested under 
religious allurements were employed in DharmasthJya and 
Kaptokaiodhana courts {Tatra dharm—opadhS-suddhdn dharma- 
sthTya-kanfakasodhane^u karmasu sthSpayet)', those whose purity 
had been verified under monetary allurements were employed in 
the department of revenue {arth=opadhd-suddhan Samdhartjr- 
Sannidhatr-nicayakarmasu); those who had been tried under love 
allurements were appointed as superintendents of pleasure 
grounds {kdm=opadhd‘Suddhdn bdhy=dbhyantara-vihdra- 
rak^asu) and those who had been tested by allurements under 
fear were appointed to immediate services {bhay=opadhd- 
duddhdn dsanna-kdrye^u rdjnab). 

The Amdtyas, to judge from the nature of their work, as 
enumerated by Kaufilya, may be classified into the following 
groups: 

1. Those who were the members of the council, Mantri- 
pari^ad. 

2. Those who were employed as judges in Dharmasthiya 
and Kanfakaiodhana courts and were styled Dharmasthas and 
Pradeftfs. 

3. Those who were appointed as superintendents of depart¬ 
ments, including the collector-general of revenue (Samdhartd), 
chamberlain (Sannidhdtd), superintendent of store-house 
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{Kof(h=^dgdr^adhyakfa\ superintendent of commerce (Paipy=^ 
adhyak^d), superintendent of forest produce {Kupyadhyakso) and 
the like. 

4. Those who were employed to look after immediate 
matters (Ssanna^karyesuX the exact nature of which is not 
explained by Kautilya. 

Besides the aforesaid fourfold category of Amdtyas, there 
were also others who were in charge of the colonization and 
improvement of wild tracts of land, recruitment of the army 
{dan4a-praoayatfam), installation of the heir-apparent (Kumdra- 
raksapam~abhisekah-ca) and protection of princes^® (Kumard- 
ndm = ayativam = amdtyesu ). 

Kautilya also refers to a council of ministers, called Mantri- 
pari^ad. From the different views that he quotes on the compo¬ 
sition of the council, we come to learn that the M&nava, 
Barhaspatya and AuSanasa schools were in favour of a council 
of 12^® {Mantri parisadam dvadai—dmatydn kurvita iti Mdnavdb)* 
16®^ {So^aia iti Barhaspatydit) and 20®® (yimsatim ity—auiana~ 
sdk). Kautilya, on the other hand, maintains that the council 
should consist of as many members as the need of the business 
of administration demands®® (yatha-sdmarthyam=iti Kaufilyab)- 
It cannot escape notice that Kautilya’s Mantri-parisad was com¬ 
posed of those who were not Manfrins but Amdtyas, and as 
such a designation like Amatya-pari^ad would have been a more 
suitable description of the council. R.G. Basak®® observes that 
the council of Amdtyas was not a deliberative body but an 
executive one, forming as it were, an outer council of executive 
ministers. 

In referring to the functions of the Mantri-parisad, Kautilya 
says. In works of emergency {dtyayike karye), he {the king) 
shall call both his Mantrins and the council of ministers 
(mantripo mantri-parisadarit ca) and tell them of the same {(dhdya 
bruydt). The king shall accept what is settled by the majority 
ijatra yad bhdyi^lha bruyuft ... tat kury&t) or do what appears 
to him to be beneficial to the state’ (k&rya siddhikaram vd). 
The second alternative,, karya-siddhikaram vd, as stated by 
Kautilya, appears to imply that the king was empowered to 
accept the opinion of the minority in the interest of the state. 
It is further clear that the Pari^ad was not consulted on alt 
occasions but was summoned when the works of emergency had 
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to be transacted. The other function of the Parisad was to 

attend on the king at the time of the reception of envoys. 

Kautilya says that wh/ie holding consultations with the 
Mon/rm or members of the Maniri-parisad, the king should 
take sufficient precautionary measures against the disclosure 
of counsels. ‘The subject matter of a council,’ says Kaujilya,*® 
‘shall be entirely secret, and deliberations in it shall be so 
carried on that even birds cannot sec them; for it is said that 
the secrecy of counsels was divulged by parrots, minas, dogs 
and other low creatures of mean birth Hence without providing 
himself with sufficient safeguards against disclosure, he shall 
never enter into deliberations in a council.’ This account of 
Kautilya may be an exaggeration but still it demonstrates the 
extreme need of secrecy in the council. 

It cannot escape notice that the Mantrins and Amdtyas, of 
which Kautilya speaks so much, do not figure at all in the 
edicts of A^oka or in any Maurya inscription. But the Pali text 
Divyavaddna^ which is, no doubt, a work of a much later date, 
refers to the Amdtyas as being employed by Maurya kings and 
princes. The Divydvadana^^ states that it was the ministerial 
oppression that had goaded the people of Taxila to rise in 
revolt {api tu dus(~dmdtya asmakam paribhavam kurvanti). The 
same text further states that Taxila again revolted during the 
reign of Asoka and the cause was once more the tyranny of 
ministers®^ {du^ta—rdtmano—'meitya dgaty=asmSkam=apa- 
mdnarii kurvanti). Here we possibly get an allusion to illegal 
methods adopted by corrupt ministers to amass a fortune, 
leading to enormous hardships to the people. 

The important role played by a Mantrin in the Maurya 
court, as testified by the Arthasdstra, stands corroborated by 
the Mudrurdksasa'^ of Visakhadatta, where king Candragupta 
is depicted as a mere puppet in the hands of minister Capakya. 
The king does not take any measures without the advice of 
Cai^akya; whenever the two meet, Candragupta greets Camakya 
by touching the latter's feet. The following passage,** quoted 
from the Mudrdrdk^asa, admirably reflects their position: 

Rdjd-^{dsandd=utthdya) Arya, Candragupta^ prat^amati (Jtl 
pddayofy patati) 

Cdrtakya-^ipdpau gyhftrd) utti^lh=^otti^(ka vatsa. 
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In the absence of any corroborative evidence, it is difficult 
to determine the authenticity of the account. 

The Mantrins of the Arthaiasira may be identified with the 
members of the seventh caste, as mentioned by the Greek 
writers. They observe, ‘The seventh caste consists of the coun¬ 
cillors of state who advise the king or the magistrates of self- 
governed cities, in the management of public affairs. In point 
of numbers, this is a small class, but it is distinguished by 
superior wisdom and justice (and hence enjoys the prerogative 
of choosing governors), chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, 
superintendents of the treasury, (generals of the army, admirals 
of the navy, controllers) and commissioners who superintend 
agriculture.*'** The functions of the councillors, as described by 
the Greek writers, are exactly those of the Mantrins in a 
KautilTya state. 

Rock Edicts III and VI refer to a Palisa. The term palisd 
in Praktt corresponds to Sanskrit Pari^ad. D.R. Bhandarkar 
has identified the ParL^ad of Alokan edicts with the Mantra 
parisad of the Arthaidstra, although R.G. Basak'^ would inter¬ 
pret the Parisad in the sense of an assembly of Buddhists or the 
audience. It is, however, difficult to believe that the audience or 
the assembly of religious devotees functioned as an intermediate 
administrative body between the king and the Mahdmdtras. If 
the view of D.R. Bhandarkar, equating the Palisa with the 
Mantri parisad of the Arthasdsira^ be accepted, the existence of 
a ministerial council, as known from the Arthaidstra^ under the 
Mauryas, stands corroborated by the epigraphic source.'* The 
functions of the Parisad, as outlined in the edicts, were the 
following: 

First, to scrutinise any oral orders, issued by the king; 

Second, to meet and discuss whenever any emergent matter 
devolved upon a Mahamdtra; 

Third, to direct the Yuktas to calculate the expenses of the 
touring officials. 

It appears that the king did not always preside over the 
deliberations in the council and that occasions were not fe)v and 
far between when its members were divided in their judgement. 
It is equally clear that the king was very keen to keep himself 
abreast of deliberations in the council with the help of spies 
called Prativedakas» 
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V/ 

The Ministers in the Epics 

It is rather unfortunate that the observation of the^Mahabha’^ 
rata on the composition of the ministry is varied and contra¬ 
dictory. The Santiparvan*^ states that the Mantrins should be 
eight in number (AsfSnam mantrinam madhye mantram raj— 
opadhdrayetX comprising four BrShmanas, three loyal, disciplined 
and obedient ^udras and one SUta. It is worth observing that this 
list of eight Mantrins includes three ^udras but passes over the 
claim of the K$atriyas in silence. It is difficult to ascertain how 
far this list is realistic. There are reasons to believe that in 
actual practice the Sudras were not appointed as ministers and 
the field was dominated by the Brihmapasand K$atriyas. The 
recommendation of the !§dntiparvan about the formation of a 
body of eight Mantrins is fortunately corroborated by the 
Balakaodo^^ of the R&ndyapa which, likewise, refers to eight 
ministers of king Dasaratha. But the ^dntiparvan^^ elsewhere 
lays down that the Mantrins should not be less than three in 
number. With this may be compared the statement*® of Rama, 
entreating Bharata to consult three or four Mantrins in connec¬ 
tion with the fixation of his policy. There is, likewise, a verse 
in the Sdntiparvan^^ which may be quoted here: 

Pariksya ca gu/idn—nityam praudhabhdvdn dhurandharanj 

Panc—opadhd-yyatUdrhs—ca kury3d—rdj=drthakdritfabll 

In commenting on this verse, the Bhdrata-Kaumudi observes: 
Upadhd-vyatitdn chalarahitdnt pemea arthakdrirtab mantriri—ddi- 
kdrya-kdrakdn mantrimb kurydt. Now, if the expression pahea 
be treated as being applied to arthakdri$ab% as is done by the 
commentator, it will legitimately follow that the verse, in 
question, recommends a ministry of five members only. 

The Sdntiparvan^'^ also speaks of a larger ministry of thirty- 
eight members. But these ministers, who are called Amdtyas^ 
were, in all probability, junior ones, corresponding to their 
namesakes of the Arthaidstra. Of these thirty-eight junior 
ministers, four were learned Brahmapas. eight brave Ksatriyas, 
twenty-one prosperous VaiSyas, three Sfidras, one SUta and one 
Pauripika. If the word paurdi^ikam of the original passage be 
taken as a descriptive epithet of the term sHttanif the number of 
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junior ministers would be reduced to 37. This passage, which 
gives weightage to Ihe VaiSyas, no doubt, in consonance with 
the great influence of the community, does not occur in the 
Poona critical edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 

In referring to the qualifications of ministers, the Santipar- 
van^^ states: ‘Those who are of good birth and good behaviour, 
who can read all signs and gestures, who are destitute of 
cruelty, who know the requirements of place and time, and who 
always seek the good of their master in all acts, should be 
appointed as ministers by the king in ail his affairs* {Kuifnan 
sfla-sampanndn"ingitajnan=a - msfhurdnl desa-kala-vidh&najHdrr 
bhartr-karya-hitaifina^ll Nityam=arthesu sarvesu raja kurvfta 
mantrinahjl). Another passage of the ^dntiparxan^'^ points out 
that the king ‘should have for ministers persons, connected 
with his trusted friends, possessed of high birth, born in his- 
own kingdom, incapable of being corrupted, unstained by 
adultery and similar vices, well-tested, belonging to good families, 
possessed of learning, sprung from sires and grandsires that 
held similar offices and adorned with humility*. There is strik¬ 
ing disagreement between the above two passages of the 
$&ntiparvan on ministerial qualifications, for, whereas according, 
to the latter, descent from a family of ministers and birth in 
the same kingdom are two essential qualifications of a minister, 
the former does not take any notice of them. The ^antiparvarP^ 
further says that ministers should possess eight cardinal virtues 
but be free from sevenfold vice {Varjitafi=c~aiva xyasanaify 
sughoraift saptabhir=xrSam astabhis=ca guriair—yuktam). The- 
virtues include (i) fifty years of age (pancdMd—xarsa-xayasam), 
(ii) sense of dignity (pragalhham), (iii) absence of envy {anasuya- 
kam), (iv) knowledge of the Gratis and Smrtis 0ruti-Smrti- 
samdyuktam), (v) modesty (xinUam), (vi) impartiality {samadarsi- 
nam), (vii) competence to decide readily in the midst of 
disputants urging different CDurses of action {kdrye vivadamana- 
ndm saktarh) and (viii) uncovetousness^’ (arthesu ahlupam). 

Similar details of ministerial qualifications are also furnished 
by the Rdmaya^a. The BdlakdrtdfP^ refers to the ministers of 
king DaSaratha as virtuous, scorning to do wrong, benevolent, 
versed in moral law, of wide experience, disinterested, magna¬ 
nimous, acquainted with the spirit of scriptures, forbearing^ 
patient, loyal, truthful, cheerful, free from avarice and well' 
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acquainted with the affairs of their subjects and with those of the 
subjects of other monarchs. They were efficient, firm in friend¬ 
ship and they even passed judgement on their own sons, if they 
transgressed the law. In the Ayodhyaka^4o7* Ram^rcalls upon 
Bharata who meets him in his exile to employ ministers who 
are of pure heart, full of integrity and of a noble disposition 
and whose ancestors have served the crown in positions of 
authority. We thus see that heredity is upheld in the epics as 
an essential qualification of a minister: the reason was to 
•eliminate the possibility of an inexperienced man being 
appointed as a minister. 

The Mahdbhdrata refers to the practice of the trial of 
ministers by means of upadhds but, unlike the Arthaidstra it 
does not specify them. The Ayodhydkdn^a’^ of the Rdmdyana 
refers to similar tests which ministers were required to undergo 
before they were appointed to their posts. There are indications 
in the ^dntiparran^* that ministers at large were corrupt and 
irreligious (Kevaldt punar—dndt karmano n=opapadyatel Pard- 
mario vise0^dm—airutasya—eha durmatebll)'* they were guided 
by self-interest and formed cliques. The ministers of the Kosalan 
monarch Ksemadarsin, for instance, were divided into several 
groups. If a minister proved to be a traitor, he was either 
removed from his (svdntt sihdndc==c=aiv==dpakar^ati) 

or was punished’® {pascdd—dap^om). The occurrence of such 
terms as pradhdndmdtya’^ and mantri-mukhytP^ may prove the 
•e.xistence of the post of the chief minister in the cabinet. 

Some of the important functions of ministers, as gleaned 
from the epics, may be stated below: 

1. The most essential duty of a minister was to advise the 
king in regard to the formulation of the state's policies and 
programmes*^ (mantragu^ho hi rdjyasya mantrifto ye 

2. They acted as checks upon the autocracy of kings. The 
ministers of king Nala warned him against playing dice but the 
unfortunate king did not pay any head to their advice. Vidura 
had advised the Kauravas to follow the just path by offering to 
the Pap^avas their due share. The Mahdbhdrata expressly 
demonstrates that it was not obligatory on the king to accept 
the advice of his ministers. 

3. They participated in military operations and helped the 
king in the task of defence. Duryodhana is known to have 
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invaded the Trigartas in the company of his ministers; 
Jayadratha”^ is found to have consulted his ministers in the 
battle-iield of Kuiuksetra; Vrsavarma,*'® the Saciva of Dhrtaras* 
tra, lost his life while fighting with the Pai.idavas. The 
!Sdntiparvarfi* refers to the appointment of ministers as in 
charge of military affairs. 

4. Ministers were sometimes employed as governors of 
territories. The Sabhdparvan refers to some such ministers who 
had oppressed the subjects by their tyranny {rdstram tav~ 
dnusdsanti mantririo). 

5. They sometimes acted as the guardians of the royal 
family with a high sense of loyalty. After the sudden death of 
Parlksit, his ministers held the reins of government, enthroned 
the infant prince Janamejaya and looked after his proper 
education,^® The ministers of king Nala during the period of 
his exile protected his son and daughter by sending them to the 
t bide of their maternal grandfather.”® 

6. Occasions were not altogether rare when ministers carried 
on the administrative affairs of the kingdom. Thus the ministers- 
of BhagTratha and Yuvanasva looked after the administration 
of the kingdom. Parlksit, while going on a hunting expedition,, 
had entrusted the affairs of state to his ministers. King Saih- 
barana had urged his ministers to look after the state during, 
his absence. Mahakarni, the minister of the Magadhan king 
Ambuvic, was in charge of the kingdom for a long time. 

7. They were expected to supervise watchfully the activities 
and mutual relations of district and provincial officers®^ {Dhar-' 
majnab sacivab kas=cit==tath~dpasyed=atamlntab). 

VII 

The Ministers in the Post-Maury a Period 

As we approach the post-Maurya period, we find ministers 
being prominently mentioned in Chapter VII of the Manu- 
samhitd^^ wherein the king is advised to consult his ministers 
on such matters as those pertaining to peace and war, sthdna 
(army, treasury, capital and the country), sources of revenue, 
protection (of himself and of the country) and the disbui’sement 
of wealth {Taih sdrdhath eintayen^s^mtyarh sdmdnyam san^i- 
vigrahamj SthSnam samudayaih guptirit laddha-praltmtandni cafl)^ 
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In defining the sphere of the jurisdiction of a minister, Maou 
is evidently as specific as Kaufiiya. He^^ further points out that 
ministers are to look after the affairs of the kingdom*ht the time 
of the illness of the king—a prerogative which a KaufilTya 
minister could hardly enjoy. Again, when Manu’" says, ‘Having 
first ascertained the opinion of each minister separately and 
then the views of all [of them] together, let him do what is 
most beneficial in his affairs,’ he may be said to have departed 
from Kautilya who is loath to recognise the importance of 
individual consultation. Both of them, however, concur in 
granting the king the power to annul (he decisions of his 
ministers. Manu***^ holds that the ministry should consist of seven 
or eight members (Sacivan sapta c—a?(au vdprakurvita parlksitdn). 
Referring to the qualifications of these ministers, Manu says 
that they must be those whose ancestors have been loyal servants 
{tnauldn), who are versed in the sciences {sdstravidah), heroes 
(suran), skilled in the use of weapons^^ {labdha-laksdn)^ descen> 
dants of noble families {kul—odgatdn) and who have been tried®^ 
(pariksiidn). It appears from the narrative of Manu®^ that one 
Brahmin minister was superior in status to all other ministers; 
it was he who guided the king in external affairs as well as in 
all other official business (sarva-kdrydni), 

Manu®® also refers to junior ministers, described as Amdtyas^ 
who were to be honest (iuef/t), wise {prdjndn), firm {avasthitdn\ 
able to collect revenue (samyag—artha-samdhartrn) and well- 
tried (supariksitdn). KullQka regards them as executive ministers 
{karma-sacivab). Manu does not delimit their number but points 
out that it should be in consonance with the requirements of the 
state. They were employed in the offices for the collection of 
revenue®® {arthe) as well as in the interior of the palace {antar— 
niveiane). 

A wealth of information about ministers is, likewise, pro¬ 
vided by other contemporary or near contemporary works. The 
Milindapahhd^'^ describes them as royal employees who were 
exempted from taxation. Katyayana®® refers to the Amatyas as 
belonging to the Brahmatia caste and says that the king should 
not decide even a law-suit without their assistance. The Md/u- 
vikdgnimitram^^ informs us that the crown prince Agnimitra, who 
was appointed as governor of Malwa by his father Pu$yamitra, 
had a council of ministers. The council wJuld discuss, the 
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decisions of the king and communicate its opinion to the latter 
through its president or chief minister. 

Tiruvalluvar in his Tirukkural discusses at length the 
qualifications and functions of a minister, called an Amaiccar. 
The first essential quality in a minister is an ability to judge 
aright ways and means of achieving great things, timeliness of 
action and enterprise and initiative. Along with these the 
minister must have resolution, interest in the welfare of the 
people, constant study and drive to get things done. The affairs 
of the State are not simple things fit only for philosophers as 
many difficult situations have to be faced. Tiruvalluvar says 
that he is an able minister who possesses the capacity to dis¬ 
unite allies, cherish and keep friendship and bring back people 
who have (been) estranged. This is paying attention to both 
sandhi and vigraha aspects in relations within the State and 
outside. The minister should not waver in his advice and must 
possess penetrating insight and comprehension and clear¬ 
headedness in decision and action.*^" He points out that ‘the 
minister should dare to speak out and give correct advice even 
if the king is unwise and might throw away his advice. Duty 
must be performed at all costs and not burked to retain his 
position or the king's favour.’^®^ Tiruvalluvar further lays down 
that both learning and eloquence are necessary for a minister. 
‘The importance of persuasion and of public communications, 
now so much valued in modern governments, is also valued 
by Tiruvalluvar.’^®' Decision should be reached only after a 
thorough deliberation and in the execution of such decisions, 
there should be no delay.'®® In dealing with a matter, five things 
should be taken into consideration, viz, the resources at dis¬ 
posal, instruments, time, nature of the action and the proper 
place for its execution.'®* 

What is known of ministers from literature is fortunately 
corroborated and supplemented by archaeological evidence. The 
inscriptions of the Sitavafianas speak of Amdtyas who were 
not counsellors, Mantrins^ but were executive ministers, being 
employed as district officers and as heads of departments. The 
Amdtyas Vi§9upaiita, Syamaka and Sivaskandadatta succes¬ 
sively governed the district of Govardhana, identified with 
Nasik, at the time of Gautamlputra Sstakarpi and PuIumSyi. 
The Ihdra of Mamala, located in Poona district, was under an 
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AmStya whose name ended in-gupta. It is not clear whether 
all the districts of the iSdtavahana kingdom were placed under 
charge of the Amatyas or they were entrusted with tlie adminis¬ 
tration of those districts that lay close to the K^atrapa domi¬ 
nions, although the latter suggestion appears to be more 
reasonable. The royal donor of the gift of a tank and monastery 
at Banabasi had entrusted the work of the execution of her 
project to Amdtya Khadasati, described in the record as head 
of the department of works (Karmmnntikd). Jt seems that in the 
Satavahana kingdom important districts and departments were 
placed in charge of executive ministers, styled Amatyas, who 
maintained close contact with the central government. Such an 
assumption does not appear to be unlikely as there are nume¬ 
rous references to ministers in charge of territorial units in 
inscriptional and literary records, both earlier and later. 

References to the Amatyas are found in a few seals of the 
Ku$ana period. A seal^^*^ in the Bharat Kala Bhavan bears 
in Kusana characters the legend, Amaca Hatthikasa. A seal'"* 
from Basarh in Muzaffarpur district, Bihar, bears in Brahml 
script the legend, Amdtya Bhadrika-putrasya Amdtya Hasta- 
balasya, *a seal of Amdtya Hastabala, son of Amdtya Bhadrika*. 
A seal'"' from Bhita bears the legend, Amdtya Nagaddma 
in characters of the second or third century A.D. A seal'"" 
from Sirkap contains the legend, Sihasa(madri)naputasa 
VTrahdhusa, ‘a seal of Virabahu, son of Mantrin Siihha*. As one 
studies critically the above seals, mentioning Amatyas, one finds 
with dismay the dearth of information about the nature and 
importance of the work they discharged in these records. The 
seals guaranteed in the names of these persons the genuineness 
of some documents which must have carried royal orders, 
contracts between parties or their own instructions. This may 
indicate that they were either heads of departments or placed 
in charge of territorial units. That the Amatyas were generally 
connected with the administration of territorial units is confirm¬ 
ed by the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman which 
speaks of the Amatyas Kulaipa and SuviSakha as governors of 
provinces under the Mahak§atrapa. An interesting giimp% into 
the qualities of head and heart of the Amatyas is also provided 
by the Junagadh inscription which describes SuviSakha as being 
endowed with ability, patience, resoluteness, ufielghtoess, incor- 
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ruptibility and modesty. A seal of the Kusa^a period, men-> 
tioning Amdtya Hastabala, son of Amdtya Bhadrika, probably 
attests the hereditary character of that office, a fact that stands- 
supported by literary evidence as well. 

The division of ministers into two broad classes, comprisfng 
counsellors (Matisacivas) and executive ministers (Karmasacivas), 
as found in literature, is maintained in the Junagadh rock, 
inscription which helps us to ascertain the power and responsir 
bility of these ministers and their relations with the king. Th& 
Sudar^ana lake sustained a very huge breach in its dam by a 
rain storm and caused a high flood in the neighbouring rivers.. 
The Matisacivas and Karmasacivas all vetoed the undertaking 
of repairs as they thought that such a measure would involve 
the wastage of a great deal of public money and time. But the 
king set aside their advice and without raising any money 
either in the shape of new taxes or benevolences, sanctioned a 
huge sum of money from the royal treasury and undertook the 
work of repairs, to the great relief of the people. The record 
illustrates how the will of the king triumphed over the unani¬ 
mous decision of the Matisacivas and Karmasacivas and is thus 
in tune with the evidence of literature, investing the king with 
the right to annul the decisions of ministers. 

VIII 

The Ministers in the Gupta and Contemporary Periods 

As we arrive at the Gupta period, we find ministers being, 
classified into three broad divisions— Mantrins^ Sacivas and 
Amdtyas —in the Kdmandakiya NTtisdra. Whereas the Man- 
trins^^^ and Amdtyas were primarily concerned with the sixfold 
policy and with the charge of territorial units and revenue,, 
respectively, the Sacivas were placed in charge of the military' 
department. In referring to the qualifications of the Sacivas,. 
Kamandaka^^^ lays down that they should possess high birth 
(kuimdh), purity (sucayahX prowess (surah), learning (irutavanto),, 
loyalty (anurdgiriah) and training in practical politics (dapda- 
niteh prayoktdrah). A Mantrin, according to Kamandaka,^^^ is 
required to possess a retentive memory (smftih), application o£> 
the mind to works undertaken (tatparat=drthesu), capacity for 
a thorough discussion (vitarko), power to arrive at a propen 
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decision (jnana-niscayafy), steadiness in work {dfdhata) and 
preservation of state secrets {rnantraguptis—ca). Kamandaka 
attaches great importance to the advice of the Mantrins but he, 
at the same time, does not undermine the importance of the 
king’s authority. It is he with whom rests the final decision. 

The Mtisdra refers to a minister, called Narmasaciva. The 
word nanna is used in the Mahabharata in the sense of jokes 
and Monier-Williams translates it to mean ‘pastimes and 
amusements’. The Narmasaciva was, in all likelihood, the 
private secretary of the king whose work included, among 
others, cutting jokes and jesting. This minister, on account of 
the closeness of his association with the king, proved to be very 
powerful and might have influenced the latter’s decisions. The 
Nitisdra would, however, create the impression that he was 
sometimes treated with scorn by royal servants. 

The Ydjnacvalkya-Smrti^^^ which was also a product of the 
Gupta age, urges the king to appoint wise, righteous, noble and 
resolute persons as ministers and entreats him to consult them 
collectively {Sa mantririah prakurvJta prdjndn mauldn sthrirdn 
AucTnl Taik sardham cintayed—rdjyam vipren—dtha tatah 
svayamll). The work further states that whatever the Mantrins 
decide has to be approved by the priest, thus implying that the 
advice of ministers without the approval of the royal chaplain 
would be ineffective. The commentator Vijnanesvara,^’® how¬ 
ever, includes the Purohita in the list of ministers. If this was 
the case, it may be presumed that the royal chaplain enjoyed a 
special position as compared to other ministers. Yajnavalkya 
recommends the appointment of Brahmaoas'^^ as Mantrins 
who should be hereditary and of noble descent.^^^ The Matsya 
IPurana^^* likewise, alludes to the importance of the advice of 
ithe Mantrins. 

Leaving aside the literary source, we may now turn to 
'archaeological evidence and see how far the account of litera¬ 
ture is corroborated by the testimony of archaeology. The 
•existence of the Amatyas during this period, as alluded to by 
Kfimandaka, is proved beyond doubt by the discovery of a 
large number of seals, assignable to this period. A terracotta 
seal*” of about the fourth or fifth century A.D. from Bhita 
bears the legend, Amatya^Esvaracandrasya. ‘seal of Amdtya 
ISvaracandra’. Another contemporary seal*** from the same 
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site contains the legend, Amaty=Eivarananat *sea] of Amatya 
lsvaranana\ Another Bhita seaP^* of the Gupta period reads 
Amatya'DharmadevasyOt ‘seal of Amatya Dharmadeva’. A 
seal^*® from Basarh reads Amdtya-Bhadrika-putrasya Amatya- 
HastabalasyOf *seal of Amatya Hastabala, son of Amatya 
Bhadrika*. The Mathura Museum preserves a seal^^^ of Amatya 
Upalihama {Amdtyasya Upalihamasya). A large number of 
Rajghat seals^’^^ of about the time of Samudragupta bear the 
name of Amatya Janardana. Another seal^^® from Rajghat, now 
preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, reads Amdtya-putra 
Kalabhakasya in early Gupta characters. Two other seals from 
the same place bear the legends, Arndtya-KapUakasya^‘* and 
Amatya-Aryasarmd, respectively, also in early Gupta characters. 

It is rather unfortunate that although the seals, mentioned 
above, contain numerous references to Amdtyas^ they hardly 
provide us with any positive information in regard to the nature 
of the work they discharged. K.K. Thaplyal^*® observes that 
the Amdlyas of these seals constituted a general class of 
officers, who were assigned numerous duties and offices. But 
Amarasiiiiha, the famous Buddhist lexicographer of the Gupta 
age, mentions the Mantrins and Amdtyas as belonging to the 
same class of officers, the only difference between them is that 
while the Mantrins were counselling Amdtyas^ the latter were 
executive Amdtyas. This would imply that the Amdtyas of the 
Gupta period were superior in rank to the general class of 
officers, thus lending support to our interpretation of the term 
amatya in the sense of an executive minister. 

Although seals leave us in the dark about the precise nature 
of the functions of ministers, the inscriptions of the contem¬ 
porary period have proved to be very useful in this regard. 
Virasena, also known as ^aba, a foreign minister under 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya, is said in the Udayagiri cave 
inscription to have accompanied the king in the course of the 
latter*s campaign of conquests in Malwa and Gujarat (krtsna- 
prthvf-jay—drthena rdjn=aiv=eha sah=dgatafji). This would 
imply that ministers, especially the foreign ministers, were re¬ 
quired to perform military functions according to the exigency of 
circumstances. That military leadership was one of the impor¬ 
tant qualifications of a minister is also probably corroborated by 
the Allahabad pillar inscription which describes Hari$eiia, who 
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was a foreign minister under Samudragupta, as a Mahabaladhi' 
kfta, a term that has often been interpreted to mean a military 
general. 

Inscriptions also afford us an interesting glimpse into the 
qualifications of these ministers. Saba is expressly described as 
well-grounded in the science of politics and poetics {iabd=drtha- 
nydya-mtijnah kavi Pdialiputrakah). Harisena has, likewise, 
demonstrated his skill in penmanship. 

Inscriptions further bring to light the hereditary character of 
ministership. The Allahabad pillar inscription shows that 
Hari§eiia was a Mahadandandyaka which post was also held by 
his father Dhruvabhuti. The Udayagiri cave inscription speaks 
of Saba as having acquired the post of a minister by hereditary 
descent (anvaya-prdpta-sdcivyo). The Karamdanda inscription of 
Kumaragupta I states that both Pfthvl^eoa and his father 
Sikharasvamin served as Mantrins under Kumaragupta I and 
Candragupta II, respectively. Suryadatta was a foreign minister 
under the Parivrajakas in A.D. 482 and his son Vibhudatta 
was appointed to the post in A.D. 510.^®® Under the 
Ucchakalpas, Gallu was a foreign minister in A.D. 496, while 
his brother Manoratha held the post in A.D. 512. We have, 
however, no means to ascertain whether the transmission of 
office in the same family was occasional or permanent, if it was 
occasional, it was doubtless to the advantage of the government 
but if it was made a permanent affair, it often proved to be a 
liability, for, learning and ability do not descend for long in any 
family in an undiminished quality and quantity. It is equally 
uncertain whether all heads of departments under Gupta admi¬ 
nistration were ministers Attention may be invited in this con¬ 
nection to the passage, occurring in the Karamdanda inscrip¬ 
tion, Prthvfseno mahdrdJ=ddhirdJa-srI-Kumdraguptasya mantrf 
Kumdrdmdty—onantaran—ca mahd-balddhikrtab, which means 
that PfthvT$ena was first a minister but was afterwards made a 
general of the army. This may imply that PfthvT^eiia was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of a general which was superior to that of a 
minister. Or, it may have been simply a changeover from one 
department to another of an officer, without affecting his rank 
or status. If the latter interpretation be accepted, it would 
follow that the Mahdbalddhikfta, like the Sdndhivigrahika, 
enjoyed the status of a minister. 
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Ministers enjoyed a prominent position in the contemporary 
Kadamba kingdom of Banabase in South India. Ministers were 
so powerful that without their approval even a king would not 
make any grant of land. King Sivavitta,^^^ for instance, is said 
to have made a grant with the consent of his ministers, includ- 
ing the chief amongst them. Again, when the same king agreed 
to found an agrahdra at the behest of his queen KamaladevI, 
all the ministers, headed by the Purohita SrT-Vindhyavasi- 
Bhattopadhyaya, discussed the matter afresh and notified their 
consent for the execution of the grant.^'^ This incident suggests 
that the priest was an important member of the ministry, a 
conclusion which receives confirmation from Yajhavalkya. 

IX 

The Ministers in the Post-Gupta Period 

The Kddambari, composed by Ba^a, affords us interesting 
glimpses into the office of a minister in the post-Gupta period. 
It speaks of a minister called Kumarapalita^'^” who served under 
king Sudraka of Ujjain. In the royal court the minister, who 
was aged, of noble birth, wise and well-grounded in politics, 
used to occupy a golden throne close to the king. Mention is 
also made in the Kadambari of a Brahmin minister of king 
Tarapida, named Sukanasa, *the castle of constancy, the station 
of steadfastness, the bridge of bright truth, the guide to all 
goodness, the conductor in conduct, the ordainer of all ordered 
life’.^®® He was thoroughly conversant with arts, Vedas^ Veddhgas 
and other iSdstras, loyal to the king and skilled in the precepts 
of the political science. As Bapa'^* would make us believe, the 
quarters of Sukanasa were frequented by a multitude of 
tributary kings at all times. 

We learn from the Har$acarita, another work of Bapa, thht 
in times of emergency, ministers often decided the question of 
succession to the throne. Thus ministers chose Har$a as the 
king of Thanesar on the death of PrabhSkaravardhana. A 
similar role was played by the Maukhari ministers udien th^ 
offered the crown to Har$a since king Grahavarman died without 
leaving any mate heir to the throne. A special meeting was held 
for the purpc^e at which the chief minister first proposed the 
name of Har^a for the throne and other ministers w»e asked to 
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give their opinion. When an agreement was reached, Har$a was 
offered the crown. This would indicate that ministers wielded 
considerable power and authority in administration in some of 
the kingdoms during the first half of the seventh century A.D., 
especially when there was an interregnum. Hiuen Tsang refers 
to a minister of king Vikramaditya of SravastI who had objected 
to the king's order to distribute daily five lacs of gold coins as 
that would lead to the drainage of the resources of the state. In 
the account of Hiuen Tsang, mention is made of a minister of 
ASoka who had declined to comply with the king's desire to 
give away all his possessions in charity. The cause of the 
ministers* refusal to endorse the order of the kings in these cases 
might be that they felt a sense of moral responsibility to the 
people or more probably they were acting in the interest of the 
kings, as a depleted treasury would have adversely affected their 
position. That the interest of the king and of the royal family 
was the main concern of a minister is further illustrated by a 
story in the Harsacarita where ministers are represented as 
blaming themselves for the treacherous murder of Rajyavar- 
dhana at the hands of !§aSahka. In contemporary Tamil litera¬ 
ture, ministers are called Amakcas. The Periyapurdnam^^^ speaks 
of the Amaiccas of the Pallava king Gut^abhara. 

But when we turn to contemporary inscriptional records, we 
find scanty information about ministers in them. The evidence 
of the Nalanda stone inscription^®* of the reign of YaSovarman 
is worth considering here, for it mentions a Mantrin, who is 
therein described as a Mdrgapati, UdlcTpati and PraiTta-Tikina. 
The term mdrgapati literally means the guardian of roads but 
here it probably means the guardian of the passes or frontier. 
The expression udrcTpati, which etymologically means the lord of 
the north, signifies the chief guardian of the passes of the north. 
The application of the designations Mdrgapati and Udicfpati to 
a Mantrin presupposes his skill in the art of warfare. The term 
tUcina, which is equivalent to Turkish I/gi'n, tegin or idg/n, means 
a prince and pratita denotes *distinguished*. The applicability of 
the designation Pratita-Tikina to a minister would show that the 
princes of the royal family were sometimes appointed to the 
ministerial post. The appointment of a prince to the post of a 
minister was, of course, very rare in ancient India. References 
to ministers are found in the Pallava inscriptions as well* The 
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Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavarman mention an AmStya 
along with other dignitaries who were informed of the grant of 
a piece of land that the king had made from his capital. The 
Vaikuntha Perumal temple inscription of Nandivarman refers to 
the Mantri man^alOy council of ministers, of the king. The 
Kasakudi plates^^^ bring to light the qualities of Brahmasriraja, 
the chief minister of Nandivarman. We learn that friendliness, 
virtue, modesty, learning, firmness, valour and refinement were 
some of the qualities with which he was endowed. He is more¬ 
over described as the eldest priest. 

X 

The Ministers in the Pratihdra-Pdla-Rdsfrakuta Period 

When we turn to the period of the Gurjara-Pratihara, Pala, 
Rastrakuta and other contemporary kings, we find abundant 
material about ministers in the contemporary literary docu¬ 
ments. The Sisupdlavadha^^^ which was composed by Magha in 
the eighth century A.D., refers to ministers and points out that 
the king should seek their opinion on all important matters. 
The king cannot correctly adopt the line of action without the 
assistance of ministers. 

Medhatithi'®® favours the appointment of seven or eight 
Mantrins and is opposed to a very large or a very small body of 
ministers. He says that it is sometimes difficult for a large body 
to arrive at unanimous decisions; furthermore, such a body is 
liable to be torn into pieces on account of mutual jealousies of 
its members. On the contrary, a single minister may turn to be 
an autocrat, and if there are two, they may form an alliance to 
harm the interest of the state. Medhatithi also refers to the tests 
of virtue, wealth, love and fear which ministers were required to 

undergo before their appointment. 

In his NUivdkydmrtOf^^^ Somadeva Suri recommends the 
appointment of three, seven or eight Mantrins^^^ {Trayaya^ 
panca sapta vd mantrinah kdrydi). He further tells us that if one 
Mantrin is eminently suitable for carrying on properly the burden 
of the kingdom, more Mantrins need not be appointed. It is 
reasonable to presume that such a suggestion is hardly realistic 
for a big kingdom. Somadeva^®* lays down that ministers should 
be recruited from the BrShmahU) Kjatriya and Vai^ya commu- 
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nities. Regarding the qualifications of the Mantrins^ he points 
out that they should be endowed with real character, noble 
descent, resourcefulness, courage and continence. Somadeva^^*’ 
attaches great importance to the counsels of the Mantrins and 
expressly states that the king would cease to be king if he 
violated the dictates of his ministers (Mantra-purvafi sav=op)h 
mambhat} ksUipatindml Sa khalu no rdjd yo mantri^=otikramya 
vartetaj). Somadeva”^ also refers to executive ministers, 
Amdtyas, who were chiefly concerned with income, expenditure, 
royal safety and maintenance of order {Aya-vyayafy svdmi-raksa- 
mantra^posanam c—dmdtydndm^adhikdrali). Somadeva^^^ says 
that those who are quarrelsome, allies of a strong party, passio¬ 
nate, characterless, born of humble origin, disloyal, spend¬ 
thrifts, foreigners and misers, should not be selected for the post 
of an Amdtya {Tiksnam balavad pak§am asucirh avyasanmam= 
aiuddh—dbhijanam—asakya‘pratydvartanam — ativyaya-silam— 
anya-deS—dyatam—aticikkanarii c=dmdtyam na kurvlta). The 
Kathdsaritsdgara, another literary work, composed by 
Somadeva, refers to some ministers as playing a key role in 
administration. It speaks of Yaugandharayaria, the Mantrin of 
king Udayana of Vatsa, as being constantly consulted by the 
king on every matter, including his marriage to Vasavadatta 
and PadmavatT. He was often entrusted with the sole adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom and the king was a mere passive figure. 
The Kathdsaritsdgara elsewhere refers to king Vikramasakti who 
was offered the throne by the ministers of his father. Phalabhuti 
was, likewise, offered the crown by the ministers of king 
Adityaprabha. But it is difficult to deduce any conclusion on 
the basis of these stories the historicity of which is not beyond 
dispute. 

We meet with a thorough treatment of ministers, both 
counsellors and executive ministers, in the Agni Purdi^a. It does 
not suggest the actual number of Mantrins but informs us that 
Da§aratha^^® had eight Mantrins and Ravapa^^* seven. It 
appears from the Agni Purdna^*^ that ministers were recruited 
not only from the Brabma^a community but also from the 
K$atriyas. The king is urged to seek the advice of the Mantrins 
separately.Joint deliberation with ministers is discouraged to 
eliminate the possibility of any concerted ministerial opposition. 
Prescribing the qualifications of the Mantrins^ tHb Agni Purdpa 
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points out that they should be noble in descent, eloquent, 
modest, honest, sons of the soil, well-grounded in dan^a-mtif 
arts, crafts and other ^dstras, able to negotiate war and peace, 
well acquainted with secret counsels and preparations being 
made in neighbouring countries and should be free from vices 
like anger, greed, fear and falsehood. The accounts of the Agni 
Purdna in regard to the functions and qualifications of executive 
ministers, Amatyas and Sacivas^ are almost exactly those that 
we find in the Nftivdkydmfta. Like the Kdmandakfya NTtisara^ 
the Agni Puraria^*'’ refers to the Narmasaciva who, as has 
already been observed, was a minister in charge of the king’s 
pastimes (srngdre narma-sacivah). 

The evidence of literary documents on the importance of 
ministers is in agreement with the testimony of the epigraphic 
records of the period. The Badal pillar inscription of the reign 
of Narayanapala attests the great power and influence that a 
Brahmin family of ministers exercised in the administration of 
the Pala kingdom for several generations. This record speaks of 
Garga, the minister of king Dharmapala, as being superior in 
knowledge to Brhaspati. His son Darbhapani, who was well- 
grounded in the fourfold knowledge, served as a minister under 
Devapala and helped the latter through his diplomacy to exact 
tributes from the whole of North India from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya mountains and from the eastern to the western 
seas (nftyd yasya bhuvam cakdra karaddrit sri-Devapdlo nrpc^)* 
Darbhapaui's son Somesvara, who was very liberal and served 
under Devapala as a minister, compared well with Dhananjaya 
in point of prowess. His son KedaramiiSra, who was a great 
donor and an erudite scholar, helped Devapala to enjoy the 
sea-girt earth after having eradicated the race of the Utkalas, 
humbled the pride of the Hfipas and destroyed the conceit of 
the Dravida and Gurjara kings. His son was GauravamiSra 
who was a minister under NarSyanapala and endowed with 
oratory and a thorough knowledge of the Agamas, Vedas and 
astrology. The following facts emerge from the above account: 

1. Ministers took a leading part in the formulation of the 
foreign policy of the state. 

2. Under the Palas, the hereditary principle was followed 
in the appointment of ministers. 
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3. The question of creed did not crop up at the time of 
the appointment of ministers. The Brahin^nical family 
of Garga served under four successive Pa la kings who 
were Buddhists. 

The Badal pillar inscription, however, does not clearly indi¬ 
cate whether Darbhapat^i or Kedarami^ra had actually parti¬ 
cipated in wars or were endowed with military qualities but that 
ministers often led the royal array to quell an uprising or to 
repel foreign invasions is amply borne out by the Kamauli 
plate of Vaidyadeva. Vaidyadeva is described in his own record 
as the sharp-rayed sun into the lotuses of the assembly of 
Sacivas (Saciva samaja-saroja-tigma-bhanuhL) of the Gau^esvara 
Kumarapala who flourished at about the end of the twelfth 
century A.D. He won a victory in a naval battle in South 
Bengal and. being ordered by his master, put down the rebellion 
of Tirhgyadeva in the east (tam=avanipatim jitvd yuddhe). 
Vaidyadeva was afterwards appointed governor of Pragjyotisa- 
bhukti and Kamarupa-mandia/a in place of Tirhgyadeva. Some 
more facts about ministers under the Palas and their contempo¬ 
raries may be gleaned from other inscriptions of the period. 
The Bangarh inscription^^" of Mahipala refers to Mantrl Bhatfa 
Vamana as the Duta of the grant. The Amagachi granp^® of 
Vigrahapala Ill also refers to a Mantrl who acted as the 
messenger of the grant. The mention of a minister called 
Adideva is made in the Bhubaneswar prasasti of Bhatfa 
Bhavadeva where he is described as a Viirdma-saciva. That 
Adideva was a minister of no mean importance is clear from 
the fact that the inscription shows that he used to discuss with 
the king matters of statecraft in complete privacy. The 
Bhubaneswar praiasti, likewise, refers to a minister named 
Bhat(a Bhavadeva who is described as a Mantrasakti-saciva, 
The term mcmtraiakti may mean policy of war and peace; the 
Mantrasakti-saciva might have been a foreign minister, so inti¬ 
mately associated with war and peace. It is evident that the 
hereditary principle in the appointment of ministers was also 
followed by the Varman kings of East Bengal. 

Inscriptions testify to the importance of ministers in the 
Kalacuri-Cedi administration. A senior minister is called 
Mahdpradhdna, Mahamantrin and MahSm&tya iii the Kalacuri- 
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Cedi inscriptions where the terms pradhanoy mantrin and 
amatya are used as synonyms. The Karitalai^®® inscription 
mentions a senior minister named BhakamiSra and states that 
the kingdom of king Yuvaraja prospered immensely during his 
ministership. He was a Brahmana by caste, well-versed in the 
sacred lores and a great poet. Bhakamlira’s son Somcsvara^®^ 
acted as a senior minister during the reign of Laksmanaraja 
(Mantri-tUaka), That the hereditary principle was followed in 
the appointment of ministers in the Cedi kingdom is not only 
proved by the instances of Bhakami^ra and SomeSvara but also 
by the fact that the Kayastha or !§udra family of Gollaka^®^ 
supplied ministers to the Kalacuri kings of Tripuri for several 
generations. Gangadhara,^^® the minister of the Cedi king 
Ratnadeva III, was a highly qualified person who was brave, 
courageous, kind, intelligent, upright and well-grounded in the 
science of polity and law. It was he who by dint of his wonder¬ 
ful ability made the kingdom of Ratnadeva III free from all 
foes and restored peace and prosperity. This statement, which 
is found in a Cedi record, is no doubt general in nature and 
exaggerated in import but it probably points to the importance 
of the role played by Gahgadhara in internal and external affairs 
of the Cedi kingdom during the reign of Ratnadeva III. The 
Jabalpur copper plate of the Cedi king Yasabkarnadeva implies 
that ministers sometimes played the role of king-makers, for we 
are told that Kokalla II was placed on the throne by a minister 
(amdtya-mukhya) of Yuvaraja II.*®* 

Like the Kalacuri-Cedi inscriptions, the Rastrakiita records 
also emphasise that ministers were expected to be vastly 
learned. In extolling the role of ministers in administration, a 
contemporary inscription says, ‘When Cahgadeva was the good 
premier, the nation flourished, subjects and allies were content, 
religion (i.e., virtue) increased, ail aims were attained, the wise 
were happy and prosperity was visible everywhere.***® The 
Salotgi inscription’®® mentions Narayaiia, the foreign minister 
under king Krsna III, and compares him with the king’s right 
hand. The high status of ministers is further borne out by the 
fact that they were sometimes honoured with feudatory titles 
and entitled to the use of the PaUcamahaSabdas, Dalla,*®^ who 
was a foreign minister under king Dhruva, was invested with the 
title of Samanta and empowered to use the five great musical 
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instruments {Sam=adhhgata ptuica-mahd-iabda’mahd-sandhi- 
vigrah—ddhi-krta-sdmanta snmdn—Dallen—eti). The Pathari 
inscription of Prabala suggests that some of the feudatories 
under the Rastrakutas enjoyed the service of ministers. 

XI 

The Ministers in the Post-Pdia-Pratihdra Period 

As we approach the age following, we find, to judge from 
the combined study of the contemporary literary and archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence, ministers constituting a very important limb of 
the government. The RdjatarahginV^^ takes note of ministers 
who were sometimes recruited from the members of the royal 
family. The selection of princes for ministerial offices was, 
however, rare in ancient India, and is not in tune with the 
recommendations of early Indian political thinkers King 
Harsa^®® is represented in the Rdjatarahgim as consulting his 
ministers jointly, whereas king Jayasimha^®^ is seen deliberating 
with only a few ministers. The system of joint consultation with 
ministers was in vogue but its rigid or modified application, no 
doubt, depended on the king himself. The Rdjatarahgm alludes 
to an efiective role of ministers in the selection of a successor to 
the throne. Queen Sugandha^*" was forced to accept Partha as 
her successor in place of her own nominee Suryavarman whose 
candidature was set aside by ministers. Kalharia also records a 
few cases of kings overruling their ministers and acting accor¬ 
ding to their own discretion. Such was the case with king 
Bijja^*® who disobeyed his ministers and with king Pratapa- 
ditya IP*^ whose ministers merely carried out the policy laid 
down by him. 

Lak$mldhara in the section entitled Rdjadharmakdri^a of the 
Kftyakalpataru, which he had composed at the command of the 
Gahadavala monarch Govindacandra, gives a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the ministerial qualifications which included, according 
to him, heroism, success, noble descent, coolness of mind and 
knowledge of the Sdstras, NTtis and Mantras. Laksmidhara 
tells us that in the selection of ministers preference is to be 
given to the Brahmanas and to those whose ancestors had 
served as ministers.'*^ The aulYmt oC the YuktikalpOtOrU IS IDOtC 
liberal than Lak^mfdhara as be recommends the appointment 
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of people of low status for ministership in times of distress. 
The hereditary principle in the appointment of ministers is also 
upheld in the RdjanJtiprakasa?^^ 

The which was composed in A.D. 1129 by 

king Somesvara 111 of the Western Calukya dynasty, recom¬ 
mends the appointment of seven or eight ministers {Sacivdn 
sapta c=ds(au vd kurvTta ninatimdn nfpah) who should be versed 
in the NftiMstras, courageous, born of a high family, clever and 
free from diseases. It is worth mentioning in this connection 
that iSivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had a council 
of eight ministers, called Ashfa-Pradhanas. The Mdnasolldsa 
also refers to dishonest ministers who used to take recourse to 
repressive measures against the people and urges the king to 
protect them on such occasions. The Vi^nudharmottara Purd^a, 
likewise, refers to ministers who should be endowed with noble 
birth, modesty, honesty, loyalty, indigenous origin and know¬ 
ledge of the Datidamti, arts, crafts and Sdstras. A minister 
is further said to be free from such vices as anger, greed, fear 
and untruth fulness. The DvydsrayOt which was composed in the 
reign of the Caulukya kings of Gujarat, brings out the import¬ 
ance of ministers in the Caulukya kingdom. Ministers were 
consulted on important occasions but the king was free to follow 
any course of action according to his own discretion. The 
Dvydsraya^*^ speaks of a minister of king Arnoraja who had 
advised the king not to wage war with Kumarapala but the 
latter set aside his minister’s counsel. The Hammfra Mahd” 
kdvya}^^ of Nayacandrasuri, likewise, speaks of the Cahamana 
king VTra Narayana, as setting aside his ministers’ advice and 
concluding a treaty with Alauddln which brought about his end. 
That the king was authorised to annul the decision of his 
ministers is further corroborated by the PrabandhacmidmanO'^^ 
which refers to the Pararaara king Munja, also called Vakpati- 
raja II, as having launched an expedition against the Cilukya 
king Tailapa II of Kalyapa in the teeth of opposition of his 
minister Rudraditya. A passage of the Prabandhacintdmavh^’’^ 
which gives us an insight into the functions of ministers, is 
worth noticing here: 

“That man is really a minister and full of wisdom, who 
without taxation accumulates treasure. 
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Without killing defends the kingdom, and extends its 
territory without war.” 

The enrichment of (he treasury, internal security and» terri¬ 
torial expansion were thus three important functions of ministers. 
The Vasantavildsa^’’^ refers to one of Viradhavala Baghela*s 
minister, called Tejahpala who is known to have installed 
Visaladeva Baghela on the throne and earned the title of Rdja- 
sthdpan—deary a. 

The Saciva, Mantri and Amdtya figure in the iSukranlti^'^^ as 
three distinct office-bearers, being included in the ministry of ten 
members, comprising such other functionaries as the purohita 
(priest), Yuvardja (crown prince). Pradhdna (premier), Prddvi- 
vdka (judge), Paridita (scholar), Sumantraka (finance minister) 
and Duta (ambassador). That the Saciva^ Mantri and Amdtya^ 
as well as other members of the ministry, do not claim the 
same rank and position is evident from iSukra's statement that 
the ‘Priest, who is the mainstay of the king and kingdom, is 
superbr to all. The Yuvardja comes next, being followed in 
succession by the Premier, Saciva^ Mantri^ Justice, Scholar. 
Sumantra, Amdtya and lastly the Duta\ all these officers are 
successively meritorious in order.’”^ 

Sukra points out that the Saciva ‘has to study the elephants, 
horses, chariots, foot-soldiers, camels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign- 
bearers, men who practise battle-arrays, men who are sent out 
eastward and westward (on missions), bearers of royal emblems, 
arms and weapons, attendants of superior, ordinary and inferior 
grades, and the various classes of ammunitions; he has to find 
out the groups that are complete in all their parts, how many 
of these are in active condition, how many are old and how 
many new, how many are unfit for work, how many troops are 
well equipped with arms, ordnance and gunpowder, and what 
is the amount of commissariat and other contingencies. Then he 
has to communicate the result of his studies to the king.*^^^ 
These are, no doubt, the functions and responsibilities of a war 
minister. The Mantri ‘has to study when, how and to whom 
the policies of Peace, Purchase, Partition and Penalty have to 
be adopted and the various effects of each, whether great, 
moderate or small; and having decided on the course of action 
to communicate that to the king*.^^* The Afa/rirf thus appears to 
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be in charge of external affairs. While referring to the duties 
discharged by the Amatya^ Sukra observes, ‘How many cities, 
villages and forests are there, the amount of land cultivated, 
who is the receiver of the rent, the amount of revenue realised, 
who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, how much 
land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised 
through taxes and fines. The amount realised without cultiva¬ 
tion (i.e.. Nature's gifts), how much accrues from forests, the 
amount realised through mines and jewels. How much is 
collected as unowned or unclaimed by anybody, got back from 
the thief, and the amount stored up—knowing these things the 
Amatya should inform the king.’^’^ The Amatya was thus con¬ 
nected with various sources of revenue like rent from land 
(hhaga), duties (sulka)^ fines (dan^a), nature’s contribution 
(akrstapacyd), income from forests (aranya-saihbhava), mineral 
wealth {dkara)^ deposits as in a bank {nidhi-prapta), unowned 
property (asvdmika) and articles recovered from thieves 
(taskar-dhrta). The Amdtya would thus favourably compare 
with the revenue minister of modern times. That the Amdtya 
was in some way connected with the administration of justice is 
evident from Sukra's statement that ‘the king should alterna¬ 
tively look after law-suits {vyavahdra) by freeing himself from 
anger and greed according to the dictates of Dharma ^dstrasy — 
in the company of the Chief Justice, Amdtya Brahmana and 
Priest’.^"^ No person was allowed to hold the post of a MantrT, 
Amdtya or Saciva permanently, for Sukra clearly states that the 
king should never assign office for ever to anybody and every¬ 
body but is to appoint the Prakrtis to each post by rotation.^^** 

References to ministers and their importance in Indian 
kingdoms are found in the contemporary inscriptions as well. 
The meniion of ministers is to be met almost invariably in the 
records'®® of the Gaha^avala kings. The minister Vidyadhara 
is said to have been respected and propitiated by king Madana 
who was in all probability a Gaha^avala feudatory.'®' The fact 
that Vidyadhara’s grandfather Vilva^iva was a minister under 
Madana’s father Gopaia illustrates that the practice of appoint¬ 
ing hereditary ministers was in vogue in the Gahat^avila 
kingdom. 

The inscriptions of the Caulukya kings of Gurajat provide 
us with important information in regard to the functions of 
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ministers who were generally known as Mantrim and MahS- 
mdtyas. The term mahamatya^ as employed in the Caulukya 
inscriptions, should not be understood in the sense of the chief 
minister, for a finance minister is also called a Mahdmatya. It 
seems that under the Caulukyas ministers were often made 
governors of provinces. Thus the minister Udayana was placed 
in charge of Cambay during the reigns of Siddharaja, Jaya- 
siihha and Kumarapala, whereas another minister named 
Samanta was entrusted with the administration of Balapadra- 
pafaka in the reign of Kumarapala. The drawing up of docu¬ 
ments seems to have been another function of ministers. This 
is dear from the evidence of the Veraval inscription^*^ of king 
Arjuna which describes the Mahdmatya Maladeva as conduct¬ 
ing all the business of the seal, including the marking of sri in 
at the beginning of the document {irhin-karai^—ddisamasta- 
mudrd-vydpdrdn=paripanthayati). In another inscription^** 
Maladeva is called Mantri-mukhya of king Arjunadeva. 

The Paramara inscriptions^*** refer to Mahdmantrins and 
Mahdpradhdnas but the exact difference between them is far 
from being known at present. The two terms, mahdmantrin and 
mahdpradhdna do not appear to have been used as synonyms 
for one Purusottamadeva is described as a Mahdmantrin and 
Mahdpradhdna of king Ya^ovarman in a Paramara inscription. 
The Godarpura inscription^** describes Ajayadeva, a minister 
under king Jayavarman II, as a Raja. But it is difficult to 
suggest from this designation alone that ministers were often 
invested with a feudatory status. Whatever may have been 
the exact status of a minister in the Paramara court, there is 
hardly any doubt that he was a highly qualified person. Rudra- 
raja, the minister of king Naravarman, was well grounded in 
the iSdstras; Lalarka, the minister under king Jagaddeva, was 
brave, truthful and pure-souled. A perusal of inscriptions would 
tend to suggest that the ministers of the Candella kingdom were 
not less qualified. Prabhasa,^** who served as a minister under 
kings Dhanga and Gaiidn> possessed excellent qualities and was 
an expert in the science of politics. Ananta, the Brahmin 
minister under kings Klrtivarraan and Sallak^aDiavarman, was 
adorned with sacred knowledge, bravery, efficiency, intelligence, 
eloquence, resoluteness, compassion, uprightness and practical 
knowledge of administration. Ananta**^ was furthermore. 
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endowed with military skill as he is said to have been an expert 
in controlling elephants, horses and chariots, besides being a 
skilled archer. The minister Gadadhara^^^ who served undef 
kings Prthvivarman and Madanavarman, is stated to have 
surpassed Bfhaspati in the power of understanding; Lahada,'^ 
the minister of king Madanavarman, was well grounded iit 
sacred texts and different arts; Gadadhara,*”^ the minister of 
peace and war of king Paramardi, was an excellent poet;; 
Vatsaraja,^*^ the minister of king Kirtivarman, was equal t6< 
Vacaspati in both counsel and action; Sivanaga,^”^ the minister 
of king Vidyadhara, was an expert in sacred knowledge and 
military art and Mahlpala.^^^ the minister of king Vijayapala> 
was truthful, intelligent and pious. 

The system of appointing hereditary ministers was prevalent 
in the Candella kingdom. The Mau'®* inscription of the time of 
king Madanavarman speaks of five generations of one family, 
represented by PrabhSsa. §ivanaga, Mahipala, Ananta and 
Gadadhara, serving as ministers under nine generations of the 
Candella dynasty, including Dhahga, Gan<la, Vidyadhara, 
Vijayapala, Devavarman, Kirtivarman, Sallaksatiavarman, 
Prthvivarman and Jayavarman. Again, Lahada was a minister 
under Madanavarman and his descendants Sallak^a^a and 
Puru$ottama served under king Paramardideva.^®® Of the func¬ 
tions of the ministers in the Candella kingdom, it may be stated 
that one of the chief concerns of some of these ministers was to 
guide the foreign policy of the state. This is clear from the fact 
that the minister Sivanaga is said to have secured for kin^ 
Vidyadhara a paramount position in the circle of kings by- 
means of his clever policy.^®® They are also found to have played 
the role of military leaders. Thus the minister Jayasiihha'*^ 
assisted his king Jajalla in his fight with adversaries; Vatsar3ja*®^ 
is credited with the conquest of a territory by his counsel and. 
valour. There are reasons to believe that there were occasions- 
when ministers exercised great influence upon kings and func¬ 
tioned as guides. Kings Dhahga and Gand^ obtained the three¬ 
fold object of life, comprising Dharma, Artha and Kdma^ 
following the advice of the minister Prabhisa. The Baghari stone 
inscription^ tells us how king Paramardideva became, as it 
were, the lord of the earth with three eyes through the advice 
of his minister Sallak^apa. The inscription would create the 
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impression that SaIJak$atia constituted the third eye of the king. 

References to ministers are few and far between in the 
Cahamana records- A reference to a minister is fSund in a 
Cahamana inscription' "" where the 2§rldhara is said to 

(have been consulted by king Vigraharaja on the course of 
conduct in connection with an impending struggle. The designa¬ 
tion was applied to a minister in the Yajvapala 

kingdom. The Buddha pillar inscription^"^ of king Ganapati 
mentions the Mahaprodhana Dei or Deuva who was stationed 
at KIrtidurga, probably as the governor of the area. A Mahd- 
pradhana named Dejai* Deje or Deja under king Gopala is 
mentioned in the Bangla inscription^"- where he is probably 
represented as the governor of the region around the Narwar 
fort. The inscription further tells us that the minister conducted 
all the business of the seal {gadani[-madani\ vydpdra). It is 
worth noting here that the practice of appointing ministers as 
governors of provinces was also followed by Sultan Muhammad 
whose Kalyan inscription^"" speaks of a minister as governing 
Mahara$tra-ma/}(/u/a in the §aka year 1248. The India Office 
plate inscription-®^ of Laksmapasena refers to hundred ministers 
in the Sena kingdom in Bengal. During this period ministers 
were generally designated as Patras and Mahapatras in Orissa. 
The Tdrfkh’i-Firuz Shaht of Shams-i-Siraj tells us that in the 
country of Jajnagar (i.e., Orissa), the Mahtas (i.e., Mantrins) 
were called Patars (i.e., Patras), and the Gahga king Bhanudeva 
III (A.D. 1352-A.D. 1378) had a body of twenty such func¬ 
tionaries under whose advice he conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom.*"" Pdtra and Mahdpdtra are still popular surnames in 
Orissa. 

The inscriptions of the Sllahara kings of South India are 
specially important for the reason that they throw welcome 
•light on the numerical strength of ministers. An inscription-"" 
speaks of a ministry of five members, including the Sarvddhikdrin 
<either the chief minister or the minister in charge of all affairs), 
Sandhivigrahin (minister for peace and war), Sandhivigrahin in 
Kanara and Srfkaratfa (chief secretary). The list of ministers, 
-as found in this inscription is, however, somewhat different 
from that found in another inscription-"^ where king Anantadeva 
is said to have had a ministry of four members, consisting of the 
Mahdmdtya^ Mahdsandhivigrahin (the great minister of peace 
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and war), Mahapradhana who was in charge of the treasury and 
Pradhana who was also connected with the treasury. The 
following facts emerge from the above account: 

First, the numerical strength of the council of ministers 
varied from time to time. 

Second, the council of ministers was not composed of all 
heads of departments and sometimes the heads of important 
departments like the treasury were left out. 

Third, there was hardly any uniformity in the designations 
of the heads of different departments in the same kingdom at 
different times. 

The Western Calukya king Some^vara 1 had a council of 
seven members,^®® comprising the Maneverggade (steward of the 
household), two Tantrapalas, Pradhana^ Aliya (probably the 
son-in-law of the king), Adcqta (steward of the betel bag) and 
Tasutrada-senabova (secretary). Kalidasa, the minister of king 
Jagadekamalla*®® was entitled to the use of the Pancamahasahdan. 
An inscription^^® of A.D. 1024 speaks of a minister who had 
the title Mahapracandadaifdonayakat proving thereby that the 
ministers under the Calukyas were also good generals. It seems 
that under the Calukyas a minister would sometimes hold two 
or more portfolios, as was the case with the Mahapradhana 
Brahmadevayya who served under king BhOIokamalla as the 
Senadhipati and Sandhivigrahin and with Mahadevayya^^^ who 
was the Maneverggade and Kannada Sandhivigrahin under king 
Vikramaditya VI. 

The ministers of the KSkatTya kingdom may broadly be 
divided into two categories, Mahdpradhanas and Pradhmas, the 
former being superior in rank to the latter. The Mahdpradhdnas 
were either guides in the formulation and execution of the policy 
of the state or were in charge of provinces. The Mahdpradhdnas 
Vepeti KammayyahgSru, Gahgideva and IndulQri Gannaya 
guided the policy of the state; the Mahdpradhdna Muppidi 
N&yaka governed Nellore-rq/ya which extended from Addahki 
in Guntur district to Kanchipuram in the south; Juttaya- 
leAka Reddi governed several districts including Muliki-nddu, 
Sakili, Pottapi-/fd(/u and Gaadtkota, whereas the Mahdpradhdna 
Kolani Rudradeva was in charge of Vengl with its headquarters 
at Kolanu, modern Eliore in West Godavari district. The exact 
functions of the Prndftdnn# are not, precisely known but one 
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such minister named Kamaneni Boppaningaru was in charge of 
revenue. The view that the Pradhdnas were mere ^administra> 
tive officers, as advanced by S. Sarma and N. Venkata* 
ramanayya,^^^ does not appear to be correct for one such 
Pradhana is expressly described in an epigraph at Daksharaman 
as a Saciva and Mantri-cu4dmani. The prominence of ministers 
in the Yadava kingdom is proved by a record of king Kj-sna 
which states that the minister was the very tongue and right 
hand of the king himself. Jaitrapala,^^’’ the chief minister of 
king Billama V, was a great general and statesman. The minister 
Nagarasa^^^ was, likewise, a prominent general and scholar. 

XU 

Epilogue 

As is evident from the foregoing discussion, ministers consti* 
tuted an important limb of the government in ancient Indian 
kingdoms. Ministers were selected on merit, although the 
question of heredity was also seriously considered at the time 
of appointment. In those days the social institutions of castes 
and families were based on essential social functions being 
expected to be carried on, generation to generation, by men 
coming from specific families and castes. Individuals developed 
hereditarily meaningful traits and attributes. This explains why 
heredity came to be regarded as a principal factor in appointment 
to government offices. The people had no role to play in the 
selection of ministers which was exclusively a royal prerogative. 
In no sense did they appear to be the people's representatives 
but were, in reality, royal servants {bhftya) who had always to- 
work under threat of dismissal. The result was that they could 
seldom exercise any effective curb on the despotism of the king 
who had the power to annul the decision of his ministers and 
adopt any course of action according to his own discretion* 
Notwithstanding these limitations, some ministers, aided by 
their uncommon wisdom and strong personality, were destined 
to play a commanding role in the affairs of the kingdom but 
the number of such ministers was, no doubt, meagre. 

Secondly, for appointment to ministerial posts, the candi- 
lates in ancient India were required to undergo some kind of 
^^t. The system was, however, different in aoc9lnt China whero 
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ministerial appointments were made by holding competitive 
examinations. 

Thirdly, in ancient India ministers were generally known as 
Afantrins, Amatyas, Sacivas, Pradhanas^ etc., although there were 
special designations for special ministers, as was the case with 
the foreign minister who was known as Sandhivigrahin or 
Mahdsandhivigrahika. 

Fourthly, there was no uniform rule in regard to the 
numerical strength of ministers in ancient Indian kingdoms, the 
number was determined by the requirements of the state and 
the will of the king. 

Fifthly, the system of appointing ministers as governors of 
administrative units was fairly popular in ancient India. 

Finally, the institution of ministers, so important an organ 
of administration in early Indian kingdoms, did not find favour 
with the kings of some well-known dynasties of the ancient 
world like the Achaemenids and Seleucids. But the institution 
gained its popularity in Persia under the Sassanians when 
ministers were commonly known as Divans, The functions of 
ministers included *the office of the chancellery, and dispatches, 
appointments and honours, justice, war and finance*.*” At the 
head of the ministerial pyramid stood the grand vizier or prime 
minister who often deputized for the king during his absence, 
signed treaties and conventions and was given the high 
command of the army in the field. 
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The Sandhivigrahika 


I 

Definition of l^d^guriyam 

The Sandhivigrahika, also known as Sandhivigrahika, Sandhi- 
vigrahadhikrta, Sandhivigrahddhikaranddhikrta and Sandhivigra- 
hin was a high-ranking officer of the state to whom were 
entrusted the important problems of peace {sandhi), war 
(vigraha), neutrality marching (ydna), seeking refuge 

{samsraya) and dual policy {dvaidhibhdvcdt). In order to appre¬ 
ciate properly the duties and responsibilities which this officer 
was called upon to discharge, it is imperative to know before¬ 
hand the true implications of this sixfold measure, technically 
called sddguvyam by Indian writers on polity. 

In defining sandhi, Kautilya observes, ‘Among them, 
entering into a treaty is peace’^ {tatra partabandhah sandhi). He 
further points out that ‘Peace, treaty, hostage, these are one 
and the same thing. The creation of confidence among kings is 
(the purpose of) peace, treaty or hostage’^ {Samah sandhi^ 
samddhir=ity=ek—orthaiil rdjRdrh vihds=opagama^ samafy 
sandhib samddhir—itiH).^ It follows from the above definition 
that the treaty was an agreement concluded between two kings 
for mutual confidence. The commentator Kulluka defines a 
treaty as an agreement between two kings for mutual surrender 
or exchange of elephants, horses, troops and money* (tatr^ 

• obhay=dnugrahdrtharh hasty—aSva-ratha-hirapy—ddi nivandha- 
nen==:dvdbhydm=anyonyasy—opakartavyam^iti). The obliga¬ 
tions connected with such a treaty were generally considered 
immutable but ‘when conditions and circumstances changed 
requiring a ruler to repudiate a treaty, repudiation was permit- 
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sible, and probably advisable too’.^ Kaufilya has enumerated 
five kinds of alliances comprising the Mitra-sandhi, pact for 
acquisition of an ally,* Hirartya-sandhit treaty for money/ 
Bhunth sandhi, alliance for acquisition of lands/ Anavasita- 
sandhi, agreement for planting a colony in unsettled lands/ and 
Karma-sandhi, alliance for an undertaking/* The king is 
advised to conclude peace in view of the following circum¬ 
stances/^ 

To ruin the enemy’s undertakings by those of his own, 
bearing abundant fruits; 

To enjoy the fruits of his own productive works or of those 
of his enemy: 

To utilise the confidence derived from the treaty to ruin the 
enemy’s undertakings by the employment of secret remedies 
and occult practices; 

To seduce the enemy’s skilled workers by offering them 
facilities or favours, exemptions and a higher remuneration; 

To induce the enemy, in alliance with an extremely strong 
king, to ruin his own undertakings; 

To prolong the enemy’s war with a king under whose pres¬ 
sure the enemy has made peace with himself; 

To induce the enemy to harass another hostile king; 

To annex the enemy’s territory, laid waste by his enemy; 

To ensure the security of the kingdom from any possible 
attack from the enemy; 

To achieve advancement in his own undertakings; 

To detach the enemy from his circle of kings and win over 
the latter to his side; and lastly. 

To create between the enemy and his circle hostility, culmi¬ 
nating in the former’s destruction. 

While defining vigraha, Kaulilya observes: *Doing ipjury 
is war’^* (apakdro vigrahafy). According to §ukra,'* *That is said 
to be vigraha or war by which the enemy is oppressed and sub¬ 
jugated.* It would, therefore, follow that mere outbreak of 
hostilities could not make war unless it was backed by a desire 
to do harm. Kau^ilya advises the king to wage war in the 
following circumstances:^* 

When his kingdom is rich in troops or is guarded by forts 
with one way of exit and is thus capable of warding off the 
enemy’s attack: 
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When he is able to ruin the enemy's undertakings by taking 
shelter in an impregnable fort on the border of his kingdom; 

When the enemy, being depressed by a calamity, has 
reached a time when his undertakings face ruin; and 
When the enemy is fighting elsewhere. 

Kautiiya defines dsana as follows: ^Remaining indifferent is 
staying quiet’^® (upeksapam—asanam). The commentator 
Kulluka*® has used the word nirapek^yot impartiality, to explain 
the term asana. KsTrasvam! has interpreted dsana to mean 
abstention from war {dsancuh vigrah=ddi-nivfttify). Sukra’^ 
points out that ‘An dsana is said to be that from which one’s 
self can be protected and the enemy is destroyed.’ An dsana 
may accordingly be interpreted as an opportunistic neutrality 
which would prove beneficial to the king but ruinous for the 
enemy. The king is urged to adopt neutrality in the following 
circumstances:^® 

When the king feels that neither he nor his enemy is capa¬ 
ble of ruining the work of the other; and 

When their mutual conflict would be like that of the hound 
and the boar. 

In defining ydna^ Kautiiya points out that ‘Augmentation 
fof power) is marching*^® (abhyuccayo ydnam). Yana has been 
interpreted by Kulluka^® to mean an offensive march against 
the enemy {ydnam satrum pratigamanam). Sukra®^ has used the 
term to mean an expedition for the furtherance of one’s own 
objects and destruction of the enemy’s interests. The king is 
advised to launch an attack against the enemy when he realises 
that the enemy’s work can be ruined only thereby and that the 
defence of his own works has been safeguarded.®® 

Kautiiya has defined &amSraya, to mean ‘submitting to 
another’®® (par=drpapam samirayab). Kulltika** points out that 
seeking shelter means to take refuge with a stronger king when 
oppressed by the enemy {satru-p74itasya praralatara-rdj=dntar 
^dirayanam samsrayab). Manu®® points out that iamsraya is of 
two kinds {dvividha^i ^amdrayaff); a king, being oppressed by the 
enemy, may seek the protection of another, and secondly, a 
king, anticipating similar troubles in future, may seek the 
protection of another king. The king is advised to seek refuge 
when he feels that he is incapable of ruining the enemy’s under¬ 
takings nor is he able to avert the ruin of his own works,*® 
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In explaining dvaidhibhdva Kauliiya” points out that 
^Resorting to peace (with one) and war (with another) is dual 
policy' (sandhi-vigrah=opdddnam dvaidhibhdva^^ A similar inter¬ 
pretation has also been advanced by Kulluka^^ {kenacit sandhirh 
kencid=vigraham=Uy—ddikam). The king is advised to pursue 
this policy when he feels that he can promote his own undertak¬ 
ings by making a treaty with one king and ruin the enemy's 
works by making war with him."* 

While evaluating the aforesaid six measures of foreign 
policy, Kau{ilya^® observes: ‘If there is equal advancement in 
peace or war, he should resort to peace. For, in war there are 
losses, expenses, marches away from home and hindrances. By 
that is explained (preference for) staying quiet, as between 
staying quiet and marching. As between dual policy and seeking 
shelter, he should resort to dual policy. For. he who resorts to 
the dual policy, giving prominence to his own undertakings, 
serves only his own interests, while he who takes shelter (with 
another) serves the interests of the other, not his own.' ‘This 
extract,’ writes U.N. Ghosal,®^ ‘involves the principle that while 
progress should be the fundamental objective of all types of 
foreign policy, the selection of the particular type should be 
made so as to ensure for the king his maximum advantage.’ But 
this arduous task could hardly be successfully discharged by the 
king unless he was aided by his wise counsellors. A special 
class of officers, called the SandhivigrahikaSy was accordingly 
created to advise the monarch on inter-state relations. 

II 

Evidence of the Manu-Samhitd 

Since early days, India was usually studded with a large 
number of states which had been maintaining intercourse among 
themselves in times of peace and war. But it is rather strange that 
we do not hear of any foreign minister in Indian kingdoms till 
we come to the age of Manu*^ who urges the king to consult 
his Brahmapa minister on matters relating to the sixfold measure 
of foreign policy (Sarve^dm iu visiffena brdhmattena vipaicUdI 
moKbrayet paramam mantrarh rdjd f^gutjiya-samyutam/l). It 
seems that in the earlier period inter-state relations were the 
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joint responsibility of the ministry and that no special minister 
was appointed to deal with them. 

111 

The Sandhivigrahika in Gupta and Other Contemporary Kingdoms 

The earliest mention of the Sandhivigrahika seems to occur 
in the famous Allahabad prasasti where Hari$eQa is said to have 
been holding the same office during the reign of the emperor 
Samudragupta^^ (Sdndhivigrahika-kumardmdtya-mahddan^ana- 
yaka-Harisenasya). The Udayagiri cave inscription of G.K. 82 
speaks of Virasena Saba as the incumbent of the same post 
under Candragupta IP^ {anvaya-prdpta-sdcivyo vydpfta-sandhi- 
vigrahaii). It seems that military leadership was considered one 
of the essential qualifications expected of a foreign minister. 
Harifepa is described as a Mahadandandyaka^ military general, 
although the use of the term in the sense of 'fine' and 
‘rod’ (of chastisement) is not unknown. Saba is also known to 
have joined hands with the emperor in his campaign against the 
Sakas of Western India®* {kftsna-prthvf-jaydrthena rdjh=aiv— 
eha sah=dgatafi). He is further described as being well ground¬ 
ed in the science of politics and poetics®* {iabd—drtha-nydya- 
nftijhaff kavi pdfaliputrakah). It is, therefore, evident that 
besides being proficient in the military art, the Sdndhivigrahika 
was expected to be well-versed in the cultivation of political 
science as well. As the cases of Hari$eoa and Saba would 
demonstrate, the Sdndhivigrahikas were generally recruited from 
amongst the members of those families which were holding the 
ministerial posts for more than one generation. It cannot escape 
notice that the Sandhivigrahika must have been the busiest 
minister in the Gupta kingdom when Samudragupta and 
Candragupta II were planning their campaigns in different 
parts of India. It was the prerogative of his department to 
decide which kingdoms were to be annexed, which were to be 
allowed to remain as vassal states and which were to be left 
undisturbed. 

That the good service of the SmtUtivigrahika was often 
utilised by several other states of contemporary India is conclu¬ 
sively proved by a large number of inscriptional^cords discover¬ 
ed from different parts of the country. The Khoh copper plate 
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grant of Mahdraja Hastin of the year 163 mentions Silryadatfii 
as serving in the capacity of a foreign minister in the Parivra- 
jaka kingdom. It was he who composed the charter*’ {Ukhitan=r. 
ca .,, bhogika Ravidatta putrer^a mahdsdndhirigrahika-Suryoh 
dattena). Suryadatta's son Vibhudatta occupied the office of the 
Mahasandhivigrahika under the same Maharaja Hastin twenty- 
eight years later and was the writer of the Majhgawan copper 
plate inscription of the year 191®** {iikhitan=ca Suryadatta- 
putre^a mahasandhivigrahika-Vibhudatten—eii). Oallu was the 
Sandhivigrahika under the Ucchakalpas in A.D. 496®® {bhogika- 
Phdlgudatt—amatya-napid bhogika- Vardhadinna-puttrasdndhi- 
vigrahika-Gallund) to be followed in the office by his younger 
brother Manoratha who is reputed to have composed the Khoh 
copperplate inscription in A.D. 512*® {likhitarh sarhvatsara- 
sate tri-navaty—uttare caitra-mdsa-divase dasame bhogika- 
Phdlgudatt=dmdtya-naptd bhogika-Vardhadinna putrerta maha- 
sdndhivigrahika-Manorathena). The title Mahdsdndhivigrahika, as 
applied to some royal officials in these records, would suggest 
that in the department of external affairs in those kingdoms,’ 
there were a few Sandhivigrahikas who worked as subordinate 
officers under the supreme officer of the department. As in the 
Gupta kingdom, in other states also we often find a tendency 
for the ministerial office to become hereditary, as is demonstrat¬ 
ed by the cases of Suryadatta and Gallu both of whom were 
succeeded to their office by their kinsmen. 

IV 

The Sandhivigrahika in the Post-Gupta Period 

The references to the Sandhivigrahikas are not less numerous^ 
in the inscriptions of the post-Gupta period. The Palitaiiti: 
copperplates*^ of Dharasena II, dated Gupta year 252, speak 
of & Sandhivigrahddhikrta, named Skandabhata who is known i 
to have composed the edict*® {likhitarh sandhivigrahddhikfta- 
Skandabhafena). It is of Interest to note that Skandabhafai 
served both Dharasena II*® and his father and predecessor' 
Guhasena.** A Centra] Indian epigraph** of A.D. 592 records: 
that the of the document was Bha^daka who was the) 

officer in charge of the department of peace and war*® {thittdeo^^ 
1ra-sandhlvigrahddhikaratfddhikfta'Bha^4t*f^afy), The Sarsabani 
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^copper plate grant of the Kalacuri monarch BuddharSja, issued 
in A.D. 609-10, mentions a Mahasandhmgrahadhiktt<i named 
iSivaraja as the writer of the charter^’ {likhitam—idam maha- 
sandhivigrahadhikaranddhikrta ^ivardjen—eti). The Mallasarul 
copper plates'*® mention a Sdndhivigrahika named Bhogacandra 
as having drafted the grant {likhitam sdndhivigrahika-Bhoga- 
4:andrefia). The Jayrampur copper plate grant"*® of the same 
monarch Gopacandra, Jiowever, does not take any notice of 
any Sandhixigrahika and the task of composing the charter, as 
we are told in the inscription, was entrusted to a Kayastha 
named Miinadatta®® {likhitam kayastha-Manjdatten eti). The 
Chandeswar copper plates®^ of the Sailodbhava king Manabhita 
Dharmaraja mention the Sdndhivigrahika Bhogin Siimanta as 
the writer of the charter {likhitam sdndhivigrahika-bhogi-sdmant- 
ena). Thus while the Sandhivigrahikas generally figure in 
these inscriptions as writers of charters, a few of them are 
known to have acted as conveyors of the royal approval regard¬ 
ing land-grants. The load of these duties, which could have 
been successfully borne by some minor officers as well, must 
have adversely affected the energy and resourcefulness of a 
foreign minister whose main responsibility was to safeguard 
the security of the kingdom by a cautious handling of matters 
relating to peace and war. 

Useful information about the office of the foreign minister 
during the post-Gupta period may further be obtained from 
contemporary literature as well. The office of the Mahdsan- 
dhivigrahddhikfta was not unknown to fiapa®* who refers to 
Avanti as the incumbent of this post under king Har$avardhana. 
He sat near the king in the assembly, and was dictated by the 
iPu§yabhflti king his proclamation of dig-vijaya. In making his 
'decision of conquests, Har$a hardly felt the need of consulting 
.his supreme minister of peace and war but asked him to act 
in consonance with his instructions. Kalhapa's Rdjatarangirii,^ 
which was, however, composed at a much later date, speaks 
*of Mitrasarman, the Sdndhivigrahika of Lalitaditya, king of 
Kashmir, as being present at the time of drafting the treaty 
•between Lalitaditya and king Yalovarman of Kanauj and as 
•objecting to recording the latter's name first in the treaty. 
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V 

The Sandhivigrahika in Early Mediaeval Indian Kingdoms 

Welcome light on the status and position of the SandhivU 
grahikas in different early mediaeval Indian kingdoms is thrown 
by the inscriptions of the contemporary period. The Sandhivi- 
grahika Mahindaka was the writer of the Haddala grant*^ of 
the Gurjara PratThara monarch Mahipala. A foreign minister 
named Jhakkura Purusottama is mentioned in the Jubbalpore 
Kotwali copper plates of the Kalacuri king Jayasithhadcva, 
while another officer of the same department, Cahila, is known 
to have acted as the Ddtaka of the Sunaka plate of Karnadeva.^^ 
The Mandhata plates^*’ of the Paramara king Devapala speak 
of the Mahasandhivigrahika fiilhaiia with whose approbation 
the grant was recorded by the king’s preceptor Madana®' 
{racitam ~ idam—mahasandhivigrahika-pandit a sri-BUhana - sam- 
matena rdja-gurund Madanena). He is applauded as being 
blessed with learning. Bilhapa is likewise known from 
Arjunavarman's grant®® where he is described as the minister 
of peace and war. The poet Asadha in his Dharmdmtta'*^ refers 
to the 'learned Bilbapa, the lord of poets’ as the *Mahdsdndhivi- 
grahika of the glorious Vindhya* {Vindhyabhupati). Since this 
king Vindhya has usually been identified with Arjunavarman’s 
grandfather Vindhyavarman, it may be reasonably held that 
Bilhana enjoyed the confidence of no less than four successive 
kings of Malava from Vindhyavarman to Devapala. The des¬ 
cription of the qualities of Bilhapa would remind us of a 
similar one of those of VTrasena 2§aba, as found in the Udaygiri 
cave inscription of the Gupta period. Gadadhara, the minister 
of peace and war of the Candella king Paramardi, is expressly 
described as an excellent poet.*® The Sandhivigrahika KhelSditya 
drafted the grant, as recorded in the Kiradu stone pillar ins¬ 
cription®^ of the Caulukya king Kumarapala. The DQtaka of 
the Radhanpur plate®^ of king Bhima of the same dynasty was 
the Sandhivigrahika CandraSarman. 

The Mahdsandhivigrahin finds frequent mention in the 
inscriptions of the Somavaihl! kings of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh. It is known from the Sonpur copper plates®’ and the 
Nagpur Museum plates’® of Mahdbhavagupta 11 Janamejaya 
that a Makdkfapaiaiin named Alava was connected with 
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baddha) the Mahdsandkivigrahin. The testimony of these ins** 
criptions suggests that the minister of peace and war was 
entitled to some sort of control over the depar|,ment of 
accounts.*^ One of the foreign ministers under the Somavaihlls 
was Malladatta who appears to have served in the same capacity 
for a long time, for he figures both in the Patna plates*^ and 
the Cuttack grants"’ of the 6th and the 31st years, respectively, 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta 11 Janamejaya. The Daspalla 
grant"" of the year 184 mentions the Sandhivigrahin YaSodatta 
as having received the grant of a village at the hands of king 
Devananda II. He is further described as belonging to the 
KSyastha caste. The Orissa plates"® of Vidy5dharabhaftja 
mention that the grant, recorded in those plates, was written by 
Arkadeva {likhitaH^ca sandhivigrahika-Arka devena) who is 
described as the minister of peace and war. The Musunika 
grant’" of the Ganga king Devendravarman III mentions the 
Mahasdndhivigrahika Sarvacandra as the scribe of the record. 
It is interesting to note that Sarvacandra is mentioned in the 
Chicacole plates, issued two years later, as a Saman^a and in 
the Tekkali plates, which were issued at a still subsequent date, 
as a Rahasya, private secretary, of the king. It seems that the 
Gafigas hardly allowed their otficers to remain associated with 
a particular office for long but transferred them, quite 
frequently, from one office to another. 

The Sandhivigrahikas are prominently mentioned in the ins* 
criptions from Bengal also. The Belwa copper plates’^ of 
MahTpSla I and those’® of VigrahapSla 111 mention the Mahd* 
s&ndhivigrahika in the list of officials who were requested by the 
king to protect their grant. The Manahali grant of Madanapal& 
mentions a MahasandhivigrahUca in the list of officials, being 
entrusted with the protection of the grant and a Sdndhivigra- 
hika^ named Bhfmadeva, who was appointed the messenger.’" 
The Bhubaneswar PraSastf^ of Bhafta Bhavadeva gives the 
account of a BrShmapa family which produced some successive 
g^ntnXionsof the Sandhivigrahikas. The earliest of them was. 
Adideva who served as foreign minister under a Candra king, 
described in the inscription as ruler of Vafiga. *He enjoyed the; 
greatest confidence of his master,* writes B.C. Sen,’" commenting 
on the position of Adideva in the government, *as he waa 
allowed, not in bis private capacity, but as a iSbr/va, to enjoy 
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the company of the king when he was free from all pieoccupa- 
tions; that is to say, matters of statecraft used to be discussed 
in complete privacy between these two persons.’ An outstand¬ 
ing personality, Bha(ta Bhavadeva, who flourished in a subse¬ 
quent period, serving under Harivarmadeva, is described as 
being well acquainted with the Vedas, the Igamas, the 
Arthasastra, the science of medicine, the science relating to the 
use of arms, Siddhanta, Tantra, Ga^ita and the Phalasarhhitd. 
As B.C. Sen^‘ points out. There seems to be no doubt that his 
functions were the same as those of his ancestor Adideva; he 
was a MantrJ and Sacim like him, his principal authority being 
associated with Mantra-iakti which means the policy of war 
and peace.’ Harigho$a served as a Sdndhivigrahika under 
Valialasena and performed the duties of a Dutaka in connec¬ 
tion with the grant recorded in the Naihati copper plates.’’ 
Lak$manasena’s Sandhivigrahika was entrusted with the work 
of a messenger in connection with his Tarpandighi,’^ Covinda- 
pur'° and Anulia®® grants. The Sdndhivigrahika NSilisiihha, 
who served under the later Sena monarch Visvariipasena, 
carried out similar functions in respect of the Sahitya Parisad 
grant.®’ In the Madanpada grant®* of Visvar&pasena mention 
is made of a Gauda-Sdndhivigrahika. B.C. Sen*® is of opinion 
that he was so called because he was serving under a Cauda 
king. It is not unlikely that this foreign minister was appointed 
to look after the affairs of Cauda which formed a part of his 
master's dominions. The Madanpur plate®® of $r!candra men¬ 
tions that the record was offlcially approved by the Mahdsdn" 
dhivigrahika, proving thereby that the minister of peace and 
war was intimately connected with land grants also. 

The frequent mention of the Mahdsandhivigrahika and the 
SandhivigrMka in the Ri$trakQla records would tend to suggest 
that several ministers were associated with the department of 
peace and war. The MahdseuiMivigrahika was the superior 
officer of the department, having under him several ordinary 
Sandhivigrahikas to assist him in his work. This inference, sug¬ 
gested by the formation of the two words, mahdn and sandhivi¬ 
grahika, is further confirmed by the Bfaandup plates*® of the 
^ilShfira king CittarSjadeva which speak of SIhapeya and Srf- 
Kapardin as the principal Sandhivigrahtica and the Karftdpt- 
Sandhivigrahika, respectively. It seems that under the Rii$(ra- 
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ktitas even feudatory kings were empowered to appoint foreign 
ministers for their own kingdoms. Karkaraja Suvari^avarsa, 
who was ruling over Southern Gujarat as a feudatory of his 
uncle, the Ra$trakuta emperor Govinda III, had under him a 
foreign minister (Mahdsandhivigrahadhipati) named Narayapa 
who is reputed to have drafted the Surat plates.** Narayana 
happened to be the son of Durgabhatta who is also known to 
have held the important post of chief foreign minister. It may 
accordingly be suggested that succession to this important office 
was occasionally hereditary. 

The importance of these foreign ministers in the Ra$trakuta 
administration is revealed by an inscription*^ which describes 
Narayana, a foreign minister under Knina III, as another hand 
(pratihasta) of the king. The high position of these officers is 
further borne out by the fact that the status of a Samanta and 
the Pancamahdsabdas were conferred upon them not unoften. 
It may be noted in this connection that the meaning of the 
expression sam—adhigata-pmca-mahdsabda was different for 
different parts of India. In most of North Indian records, the 
five titles appear as the five official designations, beginning with 
the word viz,, the Mahapratthdra^ superintendent of the 

king's chamber or of the gate and guards of the palace or 
capital city, the Mahdsandhivigrahika, the Mahdsva^^dlddhiki'ta, 
superintendent of stables, the Mahdbhdn^dgdrika^ treasurer, and 
the Mahasadhanikot commander of the forces. The expression 
seems to have been used in some West Indian records*® to mean 
the five titles, including the Mahdrdja. Mahdsdmanta, Mahdkdr- 
tdkftika, Mahddai^^andyaka and Mahdpartihdra. In South 
India,®® however, the tittle seems to refer to the privilege granted 
by the overlord to enjoy the sounds of five kinds of musical 
instruments, comprising the trumpet, tambour, conch-shell used 
as a horn, kettledrum and gong. 

The Mahdsandhivigrediika is generally represented in the 
Ra^tral^fil^ records as being entrusted with the drafting of the 
copper plate charters. The connection of the office of the 
Sandhivigrahika with the drafting of land grants is likewise 
established by Smfti literature. While commenting on a passage 
of Yajfiavalkya, VijilSne^vara quotes the following anonymous 
.yerse;®^ 
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sandhivigrahakari tu bhavedyas—tasya lekkakabi 
svayarh rdjnd sam—adt^fab sa likhed=raja-iasanaml} 

*The drafter (of the copper plate charter) should be the person 
who is the foreign minister; he should draft the charter as 
instructed by the king himself.’ Vijfiane^vara further says that 
the charter should be caused to be drafted by the foreign 
minister and by no ons else {Sanihlvigrahakarind sdsantah 
kdrayet n=dnyena kenacit). But the reasons why the right of 
drafting all the copper plate grants was vested in the Sandhivi- 
grahika, instead of the revenue minister, are not precisely 
known. A land-grant, as a rule, contains an account of the 
genealogy of the donor as well as the details about the grantee 
and the village, to be granted. A.S. Altekar^^ holds that the 
Sandhivigrahika drafted all such land-charters because in the 
archives of the foreign office were preserved the most reliable 
and up-to-date materials on the exploits of the donor, to be 
incorporated in the grants. But it is difficult to agree that none 
but the foreign minister had access to the materials preserved 
in the state archive. R.S. Sharma*^ has advanced a new theory 
on this issue; he says, 'Since peacetime relations with the vassals 
consisted in stipulating tributes levied on grants of land or in 
confirming the jurisdiction of the vassal over the fiefs, he (i e.,. 
the Sandhivigrahika) drafted all secular charters and even those 
relating to land grants to Brahmanas and temples.* But the 
main defect of this theory lies in its assertion that no royal 
grant would be made without involving a feudal lord. It is 
not unlikely that the Sandhivigrahika was preferred to the rest 
as the writer of the royal charter because of his superior skill 
in penmanship, to which most of the early mediaeval Indian 
writers on polity would bear witness. This suggestion, it must 
be admitted, should only be regarded as one belonging to the 
realm of probability. 

By the time of the Calukya kings of KalyUpT, the foreign 
ministry, on the ground of its efficient functioning, came to be 
divided into two or three broad divisions, each being spear* 
headed by a separate ininister. Epigraphs speak of the followings 
foreign ministers of the Western Cilukya kingdom: 

1. Katma4a-Sdndhmgrahika.^*^ He was in charge of the 
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(Karoafaka division which formed the southern half of the 
Calukya kingdom. 

2. Ldta-Sandhivigrahika.^^ He was entrusted with the affairs 
of the northern part of the kingdom which was styled LS^a 
or L3ta. 

3. Heri Sdndhivigrahika*^ It is sometimes argued*^ that Herh 
Sdndhivigrahika was a minister in charge of the secret intelli¬ 
gence department of the foreign ministry. Such a hypothesis 
does not find favour with K.A. Nilkanta Sastri,"^ who points 
out that the term heri ‘merely implies the seniority of the parti¬ 
cular officer above others doing similar work under him’. If this 
view be accepted, *Heri-sdndhmgrahika may indeed well have 
been the Kannada form of the expression Mahd sdndhivigrahika 
which occurs in a record of A D. 1066.’*'*' 

It is of interest to note that the Kanna4aSdndhmgrahika 
and the Ldta Sdndhivigrahika^ as is suggested by the etymology 
of the two words, were in charge of the two divisions of the 
Calukya kingdom, and it is not clear how far they were connect¬ 
ed with the maintenance of the relations of the state with foreign 
powers. It appears to be fairly certain that their duties were 
primarily connected with the relation of the suzerain power to 
the quasi-independent vassal chiefs within their respective juris¬ 
dictions. 7hese feudal chiefs, as K.A. Nilkanta Sastri^*'*' rightly 
points out, 'belonged to ancient ruling families, cherished 
memories of pist glory and hopes of future independence, and 
maintained private armies of their own; their relation with the 
suzerain power must have always given rise to a number of 
•delicate problems which could be handled successfully only by 
the employment of diplomatic methods.’ 

The Sanskrit text MdnasolldsaJ^^^ which was composed 
•during this period, while bringing to light some of the notable 
•qualifications of a Sandhivigrahika, lays down that he should 
be intelligent as well as eHicient, be thoroughly conversant with 
numerous languages and scripts, skilful in summoning and dis¬ 
missing and in installing the various categories of feudatories 
like the Sdmantas and Mdnyakas, adept in the 

sixfold policy and an expert in finance. 

The information about the office of the minister of peace 
and war, as gleaned from epigrapbic evidence, is corroborated 
and supplemented by literary documents. The Agni Purdifa,^^ 
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for instance, ipsists on the appointment of a foreign minister 
who should be well grounded in the sixfold policy of the state 
isdndhivigrahiko karyo sSdguriy=adi-visdradak). The Matsya 
Pura^a^^* points out that proficiency in the sixfold policy, sound 
knowledge of languages and countries and diplomacy were 
some of the qualities of an efficient Sdndhivigrahika {^ddgu^ya- 
vidhi-tatvajno desa-bhd?d visdradab! sdndhivigrahikab kdryo rdjHd 
naya-visdradabU). A similar interesting account of the Sdndhi¬ 
vigrahika is provided by the Vis^udharmottara Purd^a'^^ which 
lays down that the foreign minister should be endowed with 
the knowledge of countries and their languages, statesmanship, 
beauty, youth, intelligence, firm loyalty and noble birth. He 
should keep himself abreast of the know-how of income and 
expenditure and be able to find out the loyalty and disaffection 
of the royal servants and capable of defending the country. 

The evidence of the Yasastilaka-campd^ composed by Soma- 
deva, in regard to the office of the Sdndhivigrahika is of no 
mean importance. It is laid down that the foreign minister 
should be well-versed in grammar, logic, scripts, language, 
caste regulations, the laws iyyavahdra) and usages (sthiti). 
Endowed with great presence of mind, he should be able not 
only to analyse things but also to read and write fluently 
{Vdeayati Ukhati kavate gamayati sarvdlipis=ca bhdsdi—cal dtma- 
para-sthiti-kusalab sapratibhab sdndhivigrahi kdryabll- The 
Nitivdkydmrta^”^ tells us that the Sdndhivigrahika should possess 
the knowledge of grammar, logic, power of fluent talking, 
wisdom, discretionary power, be conversant with most of the 
languages and alphabet and be well-grounded in the knowledge 
of time, place and varpdsrama. The requisite intelligence in 
rapid reading and writing was another essential quality, 
expected of this minister. Equally important is the testimony 
of the KaihdkoSa of Jineivara which speaks of a Sandhivigrahika 
as being sent by a king to one of his rebellious feudatories with 
the instruction that he should act as circumstances demanded. 
His duties in this case compare favourably with those of the 
Nisr^tdrtha^ as mentioned by Kaufilya and other writers on 
polity. 

The Sdndhivigrahika finds mention in the Rdjadharmaki^da 
section of the Krtyakalpataru where we find some interesting 
details of the qualifications expected of him. It is laid down that 
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he should be an adept in the sixfold policy, a ju' ge of oppor¬ 
tunity and a diplomat^®® ($d^suiiyavidhhtatvaJno desa kala- 
vUdradab! sandhi vigrahikab kdryo rajna naya-visdrada^U). Ir is 
worth remembering that this description of the qualifications 
of a foreign minister has been provided by a man who himself 
was appointed to the high office of the Sdndhivigrahika during 
the reign of the Gnhadavala king Govindacandra'®’ {snmad=^ 
Govindacandra’mahdrdja’Sandhivigrahika-sn-Laksrmdharabhatta). 
It may be noted that Laksmidhara^®® refers to himself as a 
Mantrisvara, chief minister as well. This would prove that there 
were occasions when the two offices were combined in one 
person. 

The foreign minister is called the Mantrl in the Sukranlti 
and not the Sandhivigrahika, as he was more popularly known 
in contemporary Ifidia. It was the duty of the MantrJ to study 
when, how and to whom (kesu kadd kattarh) the fourfold policy 
of sdinOt ddmOf dan4<i and bheda^^^ was to be adopted {sdma- 
ddman=ca bhedas^ca damdafy) and the various eflfects of each 
of the policies whatsoever great, moderate or small they were^^‘ 
(kartavyah kirii phalam tebhyo hahu madhyam tath—dlpakam). 
He decided on the course of action first and subsequently com¬ 
municated the same to the king for approval^^^ {etat=samcmtya 
niicitya mantrl sarvam nivedayet). iSukra elsewhere^^® points out 
that the Mantrl was one who was adept in diplomacy {Mantrl tu 
nlti-kusalab)‘ The account of Sukra is interesting for two 
reasons. First, he had no control over military affairs which 
passed into the hands of the Saciva, war minister, and second, 
no decision of the Mantrl, unless it was approved by the 
king, would be reckoned as final. Even then the status of the 
Mantrl was of no mean significance; for, he was included, along 
with the Purodhd, Pratinidhl, Pradhdna, Saciva, Prd^vivdka, 
Paridita, Sumantra, Amdtya and Dum, in the list of the ten 
principal officers {prakftayo daia) of the kingdom.”® 

The Jaina work refers to a Sdndhivir 

grahika as being sent by king Bhoja of Malava to the court of 
the Caulukya king BhTma of Gujarat. Occasions were then not 
infrequent when these officers acted as emissaries to foreign 
courts to cement friendship between the two kings or to iron 
ont differences that were likely to jeopardise their relations. 
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VI 

Functions of the Mahds&mantadhipati 


In some of the inscriptions of later times, reference is made 
to an officer called MahasamantOdhipati who was very pro y 
the minister in charge of the department dealing w>‘h feudri 
vassals. T.V. Mahalingam“‘ is of opinion that he took the 
place of the Sandhivigrahika of earlier times. 
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The Ambassador 


I 

Importance of the Office of Ambassador 

A large volume of evidence, both literary and archaeological, 
Indian as well as foreign, would indubitably disclose the prc> 
valence of the oflice of ambassador in the early Indian 
kingdoms. But it is almost equally certain that such an ofhce 
was far from being a permanent one, being created for a specific 
purpose. ‘The system,* observes T.V. Mahalingam,^ ‘of accredit¬ 
ing ambassadors permanently from one court to another is of 
modern origin and was not known in medieval India.* Even 
then, the Indian ambassadors of those days wielded enormous 
power and shouldered no mean responsibilities. It is they on 
whom depended, in no small measure, the maintenance of 
friendly relations between kings, the outbreak of hostilities 
between kingdoms and the conclusion of peace between warring 
parties. 


11 

Ambassadors in Vedic Literature 

The term data in the sense of an envoy occurs in the Sgveda^ 
as a qualifying epithet of the god Agni who was urged to bring 
the gods to the sacrifice. The word is also once used in the 
JStgvedi^ in its feminine form as an epithet of Sarama who was 
deputed by Indra to discover the treasure of the Panis. The 
later Vedic texts like the Atharvavedc^ and the Kau?Uaki 
Upanisad^ likewise use the term data in the sense of a messenger 
or envoy. But the information that the Vedic literature supplies 
in regard to these envoys or niessengers is unfortunately meagte. 
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This would probably imply that the science or diplomacy was ia 
its infancy in those days. 


nr 

Ambassadors in Early Buddhist and Jaina Sources 

We seldom come across any detailed information about 
Dutas in the early Buddhist and Jaina sources. The Bhaddasala 
Jatakcfi refers to an envoy, being sent by the Kosalan monarch 
Prasenajit to the Sakyas who were urged to offer him one of 
their daughters in marriage. To provide the envoys from abroad 
with accommodation {tirojanapadehi dgatdnam ddtanam nivesa- 
natthanadini) was a matter of great concern with a king desirous 
of winning popularity at home.^ In the TeviJJa Sutta^ of the 
Digha Nikdyay some of the !§rotrJya Briihmarias are represent¬ 
ed as discharging the functions of Dutas, This and similar 
other Buddhist texts would create the impression that Dutas 
were occasionally recruited from amongst the ^rotrfya class of 
the BrShma^as.” 

The Dutas are almost passed over in silence in DharmasQtra 
literature. They are once referred to in the Gautama Dharma- 
sutra^^ which advocates the inviolability of their person. 

IV 

Ambassadors in Classical Accounts 

The accounts of Classical authors like Pliny, Arrian and 
Curtius throw positive light on the position of ambassadors in 
the pre-Mauryan epoch. Pliny’s Anabasis of Alexander /F, for 
example, shows that ambassadors were an important part of the 
government in Indian kingdoms in the fourth century B.C. 
When the Macedonian conqueror, in the course of his 
campaigns, reached Nysa, that lay at a distance of four to five 
miles west from Jalalabad, the Nysians sent out to him their 
president named Akouphis and thirty deputies as ambassadors, 
to ^entreat him to spare the city for the sake of the God’. They 
duly reached the camp of Alexander and their leader Akouphis 
urged the invader to spare Nysa. The mission bore fruit. The 
city was left unmolested.'^ It is learnt from the narrative of 
Anian that Abisarus, king of Taxita, also d^patched ehvdys.to 
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Alexander with enormous presents. Another Indian king, the 
less consequential Porus, is believed to have tendered his sub¬ 
mission to Alexander through the agency of envoys. Curtius^^ 
speaks of the tribal ambassadors of the MaJavas and the 
K^udrakas, who met Alexander, consequent upon the defeat of 
their tribes at the hands of the foreign invader, as men of 
uncommon stature and dignified bearing, and as being clad in 
purple and gold. Trom a close study,’ observes H.L« 
Chatterjce,“ ‘of the services rendered by them and judging by 
their results, one can only conclude that these persons were- 
saddled with responsibilities of a very delicate nature, fulfilment 
of which called for a good deal of statesmanship and foresight 
on the part of the persons performing them.* 

V 

Ambassadors in the Maury a Period 

In the section entitled Duta-pranidhify of the ArthasdsirOf 
Kautilya’* has elaborately discussed the problem of Dutas who 
are divided into the following three groups; 

1. The Nisfs{drthaSf Plenipotentiaries. The word nisr^fdrtha 
literally means ‘to whom the matter has been entrusted (with 
full powers of negotiation)’.^^ These officers who were endowed 
with ministerial qualifications'** (amdtya-sampad=opeta) enjoyed 
full discretion to negotiate with the foreign ruler. 

2. The Parimitdrthas, Charges d’Affaires. To this group 
belonged officers who were deficient in respect of a quarter of 
the qualities expected of those belonging to the first group. 
They were granted limited freedom in making any negotiations 
with the foreign power (pada-gurta-htnab parimitdrthab).^^ 

3. The iSdsanaharas, Conveyers of royal writs. They possess¬ 
ed only half the qualifications of the officers of the first group 
and were, as the etymology seems to signify, the bearers of a 
message (ardha guna-htnab sdsanaharab)^^ 

Kautilya describes at length how an ambassador should 
start on bis mission, enter the enemy’s capital, deliver his 
master’s message and observe the formalities of behaviour and 
conduct in a foreign state. An envoy'* would start only when 
there were excellent arrangements for carriage (ydnaX con¬ 
veyance ivdhana), servants (piin/;n) and subsistence^* (jforivdpa). 
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He had to study carefully beforehand the message of his master 
^and think over the replies to the possible queries of the enemy- 
icing.^^ As he moved through the enemy-kingdonv, he would 
make friends with officers there such as those in charge of wild 
tracts, boundaries, cities and rural areas, assess the military 
resources and the vulnerable as well as the unassailable points 
of the enemy." ’ Having obtained permission, he would enter 
the enemy's capital, report the object of his mission as exactly 
as entrusted to him, even at the risk of his own life.^^ 

While defining the functions of a D0a, Kau|il>a-^ observes: 

Presanarh sandhi-pdlatvam pratdpo mitra-samgrahahj 
upajdpal} suhrd—bhedo gOdha-dand—dtisarapamfl 
BandhU’ratn=dpaharariam cdra jhdnarh pardkramalij 
samddhi mokso dutasya karma yogaSya c—dfrayaliH 
Sva-dutaifi kdrayed=etad—para-dutdms—ca raksayetf 
prati-dut—dpasarpdbhydm drfy==ddfsyais~ca rak^ibhililf 

R. Shamasastry-^ translates the above verse as follows: 
*Transmission of missions, maintenance of treaties, issue of 
ultimatum (praidpa),'^ gaining of friends, intrigue, sowing dis¬ 
sension among friends, fetching secret force; carrying away by 
stealth relatives and gems, gathering information about the 
movements of spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, 
winning over the favour of the envoy and government officers 
of the enemy—these are the duties of an envoy (duta). The king 
shall employ his own envoys to carry on works of the above 
.description, and guard himself against (the mischief of) foreign 
convoys by employing counter envoys, spies and visible and 
invisible watchmen.* 

As is evident from the above verses of the Arthaidstra^ the 
^luties of a diplomatic envoy comprised the following: 

{i) Transmission of the message of his own master to the 
head of the foreign state he was deputed to; 
tii) Safeguarding the terms of a treaty for the maintenance. 

of cordial relations between states; 
v(iii) Delivery of an ultimatum to the head of the foreign 
country; 

<iv) Winning of friends; 
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(v) Carrying on intrigues in the enemy's territory; 

(vi) Sowing of dissension among the friends of the enemy; 

(vii) Carrying away by stealth relatives and gems; 

<viii) Expulsion of the enemy’s secret agents and armymen; 

(ix) Exhibiting the strength of his own master; and 

(x) Kidnapping of the enemy's kinsmen and treasures. 

Referring to the other duties and responsibilities that a Data 
was expected to discharge, Kautilya*' observes: ’He should find 
out (about) the instigation of seducible parties, the employment 
of secret agents against non-seducible parties, the loyalty or 
disaffection (of the enemy’s subjects) towards their master and 
the weak points in the constituent elements (of the enemy’s 
realm) through spies appearing as ascetics or traders, or through 
their disciples or assistants or through agents in the pay of both 
appearing as physicians or heretics. In case conversation with 
them is not possible, he should find out secret information from 
the utterances of beggars, drunken persons, insane persons or 
persons in sleep, or, from pictures, writings or signs in holy 
places or temples of gods. When (such information is) found 
out, he should make use of instigation.’ The following facts 
omerge: 

First, the Data was empowered to employ spies for eliciting 
secret information about the enemy's strong and weak points. 
Second, he was expected to travel widely in the enemy’s territory 
to derive necessary information from the conversation of men 
from various walks of life as well as from paintings and secret 
writings. 

A sharp controversy exists among Indologists on the question 
of Kaufiiya’s view on diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
Scholars like B.A. Saletore^’’ are of opinion that Kautilya did 
not acknowledge the inviolability of the person of ambassadors. 
But such an opinion cannot be upheld as Kautilya'^* explicitly 
states: 'Kings indeed have envoys as their mouthpieces, you no 
less than others. Therefore, envoys speak out as they are told 
even when weapons are raised (against them). Of them even the 
lowest born arc immune from killing; what to speak of 
Brahmins? These are the words of another. This is the duty of 
an envoy’ {Data-mukhd hi rajanah t\am c=^anye cal tasmOd^ 
udyatefv^qpiJastrefu yath^okttm vakt&ro dOtahl te§Sm^attt=>a 
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avasayin—opy~avadhya(^ kim=anga pmar=brahmapalfj parasy 
—aitad vdkyamj esa duta-dharmah But there are in the- 

Arthaidstra some statements'^ which imply that its author was 
aware of ambassadors being subjected to discourteous treatment 
and capital punishment at the hands of foreign kings. 

It seems that Kaulilya was not in favour of assigning any 
fixed salary to Dutas. He says, ‘The average envoy should 
receive ten pa^as per yojana^ a double wage beyond ten 
(yojanas) up to one hundred yojanas*^^ (dam paniico yojane 
duto madhyamah, das—ottare dvigu^ia-vetana d yojana Satdd= 
S.C. Banerji^^ argues that as Dutas were not entitled to- 
any fixed salary, there was no independent post of Ddtas as 
such and that officers of different ranks were employed, as 
occasions arose, to perform the duties of envoys. This sugges¬ 
tion may not be correct. It is not unlikely that the real motive 
behind mileage being considered the sole determinant of their 
emolument was to make Diitas feel sufficiently enthused to put 
in that extra bit of effort which would make all the difference 
between an indifferent official and a brilliant one. R.P. 
Kangle,®® on the other hand, thinks that the Duta was entitled 
to his regular salary, and the rates given in the passage citedl 
would cover his travelling expenses. 

Furthermore, Dutas were granted lands®® which were not 
transferable through sale or mortgage and they were also" 
exempted from paying tolls while crossing rivers.®’ 

The meagre information hardly allows us to ascertain how 
far the Kautiliyan system of envoys was in actual operation in 
the kingdom of Candragupta Maurya in whose reign the 
Arthaidstra was, in all probability, composed. But if the validity 
of the Greek accounts is indisputable, the illustrious 
Megasthenes, who was originally an officer in Arachosia, must 
have resided at the court of the Maurya emperor, in the capa¬ 
city of an ambassador of Seleucus some time after the conclu' 
sion of a treaty between the Indian and Greek kings by c. B.C. 
302.®* The actual object of this mission is unfortunately 
shrouded in obscurity. It might have been that Seleucus, on the 
strength of his diplomatic relations with Candragupta, secured 
help in the shape of mercenary troops in bis encounter with his 
formidable antagonist Antigonus, but of this we do not possess 
any definite evidence. It is also likely that the furtherance of 
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coiDinercial interests’* with Indiana definite incentive for the 
Seleucid king—was the principal motive behind this Greek 
embassage. Equally imperfect is our knowledge about the dura¬ 
tion of Nfegasthenes’ stay at the Nfaurya court, although V.A. 
Smith^* is inclined to hold that it was a prolonged one. 

The diplomatic relations with the Maurya court were main¬ 
tained by the next Seleucid king Antiochus Soter, evidently 
with the help of ambassadors. The Greek historian Athenaisus 
informs us that once Bindusara requested Antiochus to buy and 
send him sweet wine, dried figs and a sophist when the latter 
replied: *We shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece 
the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.’^^ It is evidently natural to 
presume, although the details are lacking, that there were 
occasional exchanges of embassies between the Seleucid and the 
Maurya kings. 

It is known from Rock Edict XIII that A£oka maintained 
Dutas in frontier states like those of the Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Nabhakas, R$tikas, Bhojas, Andhras and the 
Parinda Paradas, and in the courts of such foreign kings as 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Megas and Alexander, as well 
as in the five independent territories of the Colas, PaodyRSt 
Satiyaputras, Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas. Aloka's 
Dutas were primarily concerned with Dharma-vijaya, the con¬ 
quest of the law of piety, interpreted by D.R. Bhandarkaf*’ to 
mean the spread of Buddhism, and the carrying out a pro¬ 
gramme of medical treatment in those territories. As pointed 
out by B.M. Barua,^’ some of the Dharma-Mahamatras were 
probably deputed as emissaries by A§oka. Rhys Davids^^ had 
challenged long ago Asoka*s claim to have sent emissaries to 
distant countries, but the veracity of the inscriptional evidence 
remains irrefutable. 

Foreign sources also attest the friendly intercourse and 
exchange of embassies between the Maurya and foreign kings 
during the reign of ASoka. The Ceylonese chronicle 
Mahavcuhsa*^ expressly states that Aloka despatched an 
embassy, composed of ’his nephew Mahaarittha, bis Brahmin 
chaplain or councillor and a Vaiiya Treasurer, with coronation 
presents and happy wishes to his Ceylonese contemporary 
Tissa. It is further learnt from the narrative of Pliny that king 
Ptolemy Philadesphos of Egypt sent an envoy named Dionysius 
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to the court of Pataliputra either during the reign of A§oka or 
at the time of his father Bindusara.^* 

VI 

Ambassadors in the Post-Maurya Period 

It is in the post-Maurya period that one comes across the 
earliest epigraphic reference to ambassadors. The Besnagar 
Garuda Pillar inscription,^^ assignable to the last quarter of the 
second century B.C., speaks of a Greek ambassador {yonadutd) 
named Heliodorus who visited the court of king Bhagabhadra 
at VidiSa in his fourteenth regnal year as a representative of 
Maharaja Amtalikita, identified with Antialcidas of the coins. 
Bhagabhadra has been identified with Bhadraka,*^^ the fifth 
!§unga king, as mentioned in the Bhdgavata Purdria. It may be 
pr^umed that the Bactrian Greeks cultivated friendly relations 
with their Sunga counterparts with the help of envoys. 
Although no reason is shown in the inscription for the visit of 
Heliodorus, it is not improbable that Antialcidas sought the 
friendship of the Indian king in his struggle for existence against 
the Euthydemian monarch Menander.^* 

We may now turn to the evidence of the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbhdrata which reflects the condition of India during the 
period between the fourth century B.C. and the fourth century 
A.D. when the epics, in all probability, were finally composed. 
The Rdmdyana speaks of Dutas as being sent out on important 
occasions to the enemy-kingdom for delivering their master's 
message to others and reporting back their reaction or as 
carrying out a certain mission, as was the case with Hanumfin 
who was sent by Sugrlva to find out STtfi who was leading a 
prisoner's life in Ravage's kingdom. The Ayodhydkdi?da^ 
insists on the employment of such ambassadors as were citizens 
of the kingdom, capable of guessing the motive of others,*^^ 
possessed of sound judgement, eloquent and able to overcome 
their opponents in debate** {Kaccij—jdnapado vidvdn=dak$it!uib 
pratibhdnavdnj yath—oktavddf ddtas—te kfto Bharata parfditabID- 
In the Yuddhakd(f4o^* mention is made of the threefold category 
of envoys; those who accomplished an undesirable and arduous 
task with devotion and love were the best among men; those 
who performed their mission but were not gui^ by appfoba*^ 
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tion and affection were middling persons; and those who failed 
to discharge their duty satisfactorily were the lowest amongst 
men {Yo hi bhrtyo niyuktafy san=bharid karmarii du?kare^ 
kuryat—tad=^anurdgena tam—ahub purus—oUamamU Yo niyuk-- 
tab par am kdryam na kurydn—nrpateb priyamf bhrtyo yuktafp 
samarthai=ca tam=dhur-madhyamam naramjj Niyukto nrpatefy 
kdryam na kuryddyah samdhitabi bhftyo yuktab samartha^^^at 
tam=dhub purus=ddhamamlI). This division of envoys, as- 
envisaged in the Rdmdyana, is in no way similar to the on& 
referred to in the Artha^dstra. There is, however, perfect agree¬ 
ment between the Rdmdyana and Kautilya’s work in regard to> 
the inviolability of the ambassador’s person. When Hanumais 
courted arrest and was ordered to be killed by Ravana, 
VibhTsana saved the life of the envoy by reminding his brother 
of the Sastric injunction®’’ with regard to the treatment of an 
ambassador. But in certain cases, specially in the event of any 
gross misbehaviour on their part, envoys were subjected tD 
torture, as was done to Maruti by Ravapa.®® 

The Mahdbhdrat .1 seems to imply that there were no permanent 
ambassadors in the contemporary period; persons of eminence 
were temporarily called upon by the king to carry his message 
or to conduct negotiations, on his behalf with a foreign king. 
Dhaumya, Krsoa and Sahjaya were all urged to discharge their 
duty as ambassadors only on important occasions. As regards 
the qualifications of an envoy, the ^dntiparvan^^ lays down that 
*he should be high-born, of a good family, eloquent, clever, 
sweet-speeched, faithful in delivering the message with which 
he is charged, and endowed with a good memory*®^ {KuUnedr 
kula-sampanno vdgmt dak^ab priyamvadab! yath—okta’Vddf 
smttimdn dutab sydt saptabhir=^gupaibll). The Udyogaparvan^ 
mentions that a DiUa would be courageous, swift in action^ 
kind, amiable, free from diseases and endowed with a fine mode 
of speech; he would neither be stiff-necked, nor liable to be won 
over by others (Astavdham=aklfvam=adlrghasiitram sdnukrohrit 
Hak^pam ~ ahdryam = anyaibl aroga jdtlyam = uddra-vdkyam 
ddtam vadanty=a^{a-gt0=fOpapannamU)‘ The Udyogegtarvan’^*' 
elsewhere states that the Data could speak only what he bad 
been ordered by his king to speak, and if he would transcend 
his jurisdiction, he was liable to be killed. But this injunction 
would apply only to ordinary ambassadors who were the mern 
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conveyers of messages, as was the case with Uluka, while there 
were others who enjoyed a greater degree of freedom, compar¬ 
ing favourably with the Nisrsidrthas of the ArthaMsira. On the 
eve of the great battle at Kuruk$etra, Kf^t^a was sent to the 
Kaurava court as an ambassador of the Pai:idava brothers to 
do such things as he considered proper and fruitful. The per¬ 
son of the Duta was sacred. *A king,' as the ^antiparvan^^ says, 
^should never slay an envoy under any circumstances. That 
king who slays an envoy sinks into hell with all his ministers'*' 
i^Na tu hanydn=nrpo jdtu dutam kasyancid—dpadij dutasya 
hantd nirayam—dviSet sacivaih sahajf), Hopkins®” is of opinion 
that the ambassadors mentioned in the epics were recruited 
from amongst the priestly and the military communities. 

Manu, whose writings appear to reflect the condition of the 
country during the early centuries of the Christian era, is aware 
of the importance of the institution of ambassadors, for, as he 
rightly points out, it is they who bring about alliance or war 
{ddte sandhi-I'iparyayau).^^ The government was accordingly 
very careful to select eminently suitable persons for these posts. 
These ambassadors were versed in all sciences, skilled in 
reading hints and expressions of the face and gestures, honest, 
intelligent, high-born, loyal, possessed of good memory, endowed 
with the knowledge of place and time, handsome, dauntless 
.and eloquent®* {Dutan—c^aiva prakurvTta sarva-sdstra- 
visdradaml ihgit=dkdra ce^fajham iucim daksarh kul—odgatamj 
Anuraktah sucir—daksah smrtimdn desa kdla vid! vapusmdn 
yftabhfr^vdgmi ditto rdjnah prahsyatej!). It was they who 
’United the disunited {duta era hi S(uhdhatte\ and created divi- 
-sions among the united®* {bhinatty—eva ca samhatdn\ no 
•doubt, in consonance with the interest of their employers. They 
ascertained correctly the motives of other kings and kept their 
masters well-informed beforehand of their intentions, so that 
they might not be threatened with any trouble.®® Manu does 
not tell us whether these officers were permanently stationed 
in a foreign country or were deputed to foreign courts as occa¬ 
sion arose. Similarly, it is far from being known for certain 
whether there were at the time of Manu different gradations of 
ambassadors which his predecessor Kautilya bears witness to. 

Bhasa's Pratimdndtckcm testifies to the envoys being gene¬ 
rally received in a foreign court with honour and courtesy. King 
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Udayana is said to have respectfully received an envoy of king 
Mahasena Pradyota. 

The Tamil classics called Tolkdppiyam and the Kural pre¬ 
serve interesting information about ambassadors. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there is wide divergence of opinion among scholars on 
the chronology of these works but there is every likelihood that 
they reflect the condition of the Tamil countries in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It appears from the testimony 
of the former text that Brahmapas were generally appointed 
Dutas. But for fuller details about ambassadors, we may turn 
to the Kural where we have the following interesting account: 
‘The characteristics of an ambassador (tutu) are lovability, noble 
birth and other qualities which evoke the monarch's respect. 
Love, wisdom, ability to talk with full knowledge are the three 
indispensable qualities of an ambassador. A skilful ambassador 
who wishes to gain his mission among other monarchs wielding 
the spear must be more learned than the learned. Only those 
who have wisdom, personality, and mature scholarship must be 
sent on a mission. A good ambassador is he who can talk 
cogently and sweetly, and who is not offensive even in saying 
(things) that are disagreeable. The envoy must be learned, 
fearless, persuasive and expedient. The qualifications of a true 
envoy are morality, loyalty to his monarch and courage. He 
who does not falter even when faced with personal danger is 
flt to deliver the king's message. A true envoy delivers his 
message even at the risk of death.'*^ The above account of the 
Kural as regards the nature, qualiflcations and duties of ambas¬ 
sadors agrees so remarkably with that in the Arthaidstra as to 
create the impression of its being probably modelled on 
Kaufilya's description. It is evident from the above account of 
the Kural that an ambassador often ran the risk of losing his 
life in discharging his duty. While distinguishing an ambassa¬ 
dor from a spy, the Kural observes: 'An ambassador may be a 
spy in some circumstances, but a spy cannot be an ambassador 
who must be of high birth, good manners and loving nature.**^ 
As is evident from the contemporary indigenous sources, 
the institution of ambassadors was widely popular in the Indian 
kingdoms during the early centuries of the Christian era. A 
close study of foreign sources would lead to a similar conclu¬ 
sion. The Roman historians record the exchange of embassies 
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time and again between the Roman empire and the Indian 
kingdoms during this period. Pliny** speaks of an embassy being 
sent to emperor Claudius from the kingdom of Taprobane 
which has been identified by some scholars with Ceylon, and 
located in South India by others. Again, the Roman emperor 
Trajan is said to have received an Indian embassy about 
A.D. 103^® and, if the opinion of Warmington’^ is to be trusted, 
the embassy was sent out by the KusaQa king Kapi^ka I to seek 
help against the Indians or the Chinese. The suggestion of B.A. 
Saletore^“ and V.A. Smith that the Indian embassy was sent by 
Kadphises II is beset with chronological difficulty. Emperor 
Hardian likewise received an embassy from an Indian king, 
although neither its date nor the identification of the Indian 
ruler by whom it was despatched is at present known. B.A. 
Saletore^® identifies him with Kaniska I but this is not in agree¬ 
ment with the generally accepted chronology of the KusSna 
monarch. It would not be far from truth to surmise that 
these Indian embassies to the Roman court were like the 
modern missions of good will, offering presents to the heads of 
the governments concerned, and claiming some commercial 
concessions. 


VII 

Ambassadors in the Gupta Period 

We now come to the age of the Guptas. It is interesting to 
note that the great poet Kalidasa does not mention ambas¬ 
sadors at all in any of his works. This has given rise to the 
speculation that 'Probably the work of these costly and com¬ 
paratively useless and ornamental figureheads was more efficient¬ 
ly done by clever spies who were deputed to watch the activities 
of enemies in foreign territories.*’* No argument can at present 
be advanced to explain satisfactorily why KHlidasa, who has 
provided us with such rich information about the government 
of his times, has passed over ambassadors in silence. The 
DQtas are mentioned only once in the Ytjhavalkya DharmaS&s- 
tr(P^ where the king is urged to consult his ministers on the 
issue of despatching his ambassadors (dHtdn preraym^^mantrU 
sarhyutab). The Chinese author Wang Hiuen-tse tells us that the 
king of Ceylon named Chi*mi-kia-po-mo, i.e.,«^it Me^avarpa, 
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sent an embassy with presents to the Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta to secure his permission for the building at Bodh Gaya 
of a monastery for the use of Ceylonese pilgrims. The permis¬ 
sion was at once granted. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty about its chronology, the 
evidence of the Kdmandaklya Nitisdra is often utilised as 
reconstructing the history of the Gupta period. In the Du/a- 
pracdraprakara^am section of this work Dutas appear as top- 
ranking officers of the state, being recruited from amongst those 
few ministers who were noted for their astuteness in the sixfold 
policy of alliance, war, etc.’^ {Kitamantrafy sumantrajno mantrU 
narh mantrisammatamj ydtavydyaprahUmydt dutam duty=dhhi- 
mdninam/l). Intelligence (pragalbhah), strong memory 
eloquence (vdgmT)» skill in wielding arras (sdstre)^ learning 
(sdstre ca nisthitabX and dexterity (abhyasta'karmd) were some 
of the requisite qualifications that characterised a Duta!^^ 
Following in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor Kaufilya, 
Kamandaka has classified them into three divisions, namely, the 
Nisr§tdrthas^ the Mitdrthas and the ^dsanahdrakas. In order to 
strengthen their master's position, they maintained cordial 
relations with frontier-guards and foresters’® [antapdlams—ca 
kurvita mitrdny=d{avikdms~tathd). They visited the capital 
and the court of the enemy at opportune moments and gathered 
all sort of information in regard to the strength and equipment 
of forts, official secrets, vulnerable points and financial as well 
as military resources®® {Sdravattdm ca rdsfrasya durgam tad^ 
guptim=eva caj chidram ca satror=jdmydt koia-mitra-baldni cafi). 
They were never reluctant to deliver their master's message to 
the enemy even when such an act might involve a threat to 
thoir (udyate^v—api iastre^u yath=oktam idsanam vadet). 
In order to guard themselves effectively against the unwilling 
revelation of secrets, they used to sleep alone and avoid women 
and drinks®^ {Bhdvam^antargatath vyaktam supto mattai=ca 
bhdfatel tasmdd—ekal^ svqpen-nityam striyafy pdnam ca varjayetjl) 
They applauded the prowess of their master in the presence of 
enemies with a view to striking terror in his enemies whose 
aggressive designs might thus be curbed.®® They sowed seeds of 
dissensbn among friends and relations of the enemy {ripofy iatru- 
pariecheiktl^ suhtd^^bamffiu-vibhedanam)^ traced out the routes of 
escape for the army in an exigency®® {yudrttt^dpmdrorbM^ 
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jndnam-duta-karm=eti kfrtitam)^ and kept their master alive to 
the machinations of a foreign envoy** (svapakse ca vijamyat para- 
duta-vice?titom). In short, Kamandaka's account of «mbassadors 
strikingly agrees with that furnished by Kautilya centuries 
earlier. 

It is from about this period onwards that we find the word 
dutaka being used time and again in both north and south 
Indian epigraphs. The term, which literally means *a messenger’, 
is a technical title of an officer who was employed in connection 
with formal grants. These DutakaSy who carried not the actual 
charter itself but the king's sanction and order to the local 
officials, whose duty it was to have the charter drawn up and 
delivered in favour of the recipients of land grants,*® were 
evidently different from Dutas or envoys. 

VIII 

Ambassadors in the Post-Gupta Period 

As we approach the seventh century A.D., we come across 
evidence which would testify to ambassadors being employed 
by Indian kings to cultivate diplomatic ties with foreign powers. 
Thus king Har$avardhana of Thanesar is known to have sent 
a Brahmapa envoy to Tai-Tsung, the Tang emperor of China, 
in A.D. 641,*^ whereupon the latter reciprocated by sending a 
mission, carrying his reply to Har§a’s dispatch. If V.A. Smith** 
is right, the mission remained in India for a considerable period 
till A.D. 645. Again, in the early part of A.D. 648, the Chinese 
emperor sent an ambassador named Wang-heuen-tse to Har$a, 
who had, however, passed away before the envoy arrived in 
India.*® 

Besides Har$avardhana, some other Indian kings of the 
seventh century A.D. are known to have maintained diplomatic 
relations with foreign powers. The Arab historian Tabari tells 
us that Khusru II (Khusru Parvlz), king of Persia, received an 
embassy from an Indian king in the thirty-sixth year of his 
reign, i.e., A. D. 625-26. Jabari gives the name of the Indian 
ruler as Prmesha, i.e., Param:£a or Paramelvara which is 
known from epigraphic evidence to have been a second name of 
the illustrious Cilukya monarch PulakeSin II (cf. parameivar^ 
dparan^madheya)* Some scholars surmise that lyminting in one 
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of the Ajanta caves depicts the Persian embassy presenting 
KhusrO's reply to Pulake^in II but this is far from being 
certain.''*’ Later in A.D. 692 an embassy was sent to China 
from the Calukya court at Badami."^ 

Among other Indian rulers to have maintained friendly 
relations with foreign courts, mention may be made of the 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman II who is known to have sent 
an embassy to the Chinese court. T.V. Mahalingam observes: 
*The Chinese Emperor received the Ambassador with all kind* 
ness and issued instructions to his officers that they must look 
after him with greatest care till his departure and act in such a 
way that his hopes might be fulfilled. When he left China, 
the Ambassador was given a robe of flowered silk, a golden 
girdle, a purse with an emblem in the form of a fish and the 
seven objects 

Diitas were further employed by Indian kings to establish 
friendly relations among themselves. The Harsacarita records 
that Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, dispatched an 
envoy to Harsavardhana in order to conclude an alliance, pre¬ 
sumably against Sasanka, their common enemy and king of 
Bengal.*® Bana's narrative®* would indicate that ambassadors 
visited foreign courts with ptesents, were honourably treated 
and they delivered their commission in confidence. 

In A.D. 731, as Chinese authorities would have us believe, 
a king of central India named 1-cha-fon-mo dispatched the 
envoy Seng-po-ta to China. The central Indian ruler has been 
identified with Yasovarman®® of Kanauj. The identification of 
the Indian ruler may not be incorrect but it is not possible in 
the present state of our knowledge to trace the circumstances 
in which the embassy was sent. 

Inscriptions from Bengal of about the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D, seem to prove the prevalence of the office of 
ambassadors in the Pala kingdom, although the view, as held 
by B.B. Mishra,®® that they were permanent officers in the Pala 
government, may be considered too exaggerative. These officers 
find mention in several epigraphs like the Pandukeswar copper 
plates®'of the ninth century A.D. and the Irda inscription 
of the Kamboja dynasty. As pointed out by B.C. Sen,®* the 
latter record probably indicates that the DUtas were helped in 
their work by a number of secret agents. The Nalanda copper 
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plate grant*^ states that the Sai]endra monarch Balaputradeva, 
ruling in Java, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula {YavabhUmi- 
palab) sent an ambassador to the P31a king Devapala. The 
object of this embassy was to secure a grant of five villages 
with which the Sailendra king proposed to endow a monastery 
he had built at Nalanda. A great patron of Buddhism, Devapala 
granted the request of the Sailendra king. 

An officer called Dutaprai$anika is mentioned in a large 
number of contemporary inscriptions, mostly from Bengal. 
The term literally means ‘one who sends out an envoy* (dutaih 
pre^ayati iti). If the interpretation of the expression, as suggest¬ 
ed above, be endorsed, it would follow that the Dutaprai^aistika 
was a top-ranking officer who was authorised to supervise the 
work of envoys. 

Similarly, a cloud of uncertainty hangs over the identifica¬ 
tion of a class of officers called Gamdgamika in epigraphic 
documents. Gamdgamika literally means ‘one who comes and 
goes'. The commentator Utpala'"" has taken the term in the 
sense of an envoy. They might have been the officers ‘carrying 
out functions of an urgent character in connection with the 
diplomatic department of the state, requiring frequent visits to 
the neighbouring kingdoms or to the dominions of vassals' 

The Agni Purdriat which appears to have been composed at 
about the same period, repeats the age-old classification of 
ambassadors into three categories, viz., the Nisr^forthas, the 
MUdrthas and the Sdsanabdrakas^ each succeeding type b^ing 
one fourth less in qualities than the preceding one.^**- it is laid 
down that intelligence, retentive memory, ingenuity, proficiency 
in the art of war and scriptural knowledge and eloquence of 
speech were the essential qualifications that were expected of 
an ambassador.^*’^ He had to be very careful in the execution 
of his duties. He would not enter the enemy's house or seek 
an interview with him without proper verification. He had to 
wait patiently for the opportune moment to operate his action 
against the enemy. He was also required to know the loopholes, 
the financial resources and the strength of the army and allies 
of the enemies, as well as their personal likings and dislikings.^*^ 
The Agni Parana further points out that ambassadors were 
ofpen spies.^"^ This statement is a definite reflection on the 
secret nature of their duties which were evid||ntly carried on 
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with the help of secret agents. But the Agni PurSifa does not 
explain the status of these ambassadors or the caste barriers, 
if there were any, in the case of their appointment. 

The NUisastra-^viiits of about the same and the succeeding 
periods have made important observations on ambassadors who 
have been almost passed over in silence in the contemporary 
oilicial documents. An outstanding author in this category is 
Soniadeva who composed the Nltivakyamrta during the reign of 
the Ra^trakuta king Kr^ua III (c. A.D. 940-968). We are told 
in the N'itivdkyamrta that an ambassador was expected to be 
loyal to the king, pure in character, wise, talented, able to read 
facial expressions and signs, honest, born of a high family,, free 
from vices, endowed with the gift of the gab, compassionate 
and familiar with other people's thoughts.^"^ Following in the 
footsteps of such early writers as Kaufilya and Kamandaka, 
Somadeva lays down: ‘An ambassador should not be put to 
death, even if he is a Candela* not to speak of a Brahmaiia.*^*’^ 
This statement would show that although ambassadors were 
mcstly recruited from among the Brahmana community. Candela 
envo>s were not altogether unknown. Somadeva^®® further 
testifies to the employment of lady messengers in dealing with 
women {stn^dm dautyam striya eva kuryufiX These ambassadors 
studied the ins and outs of the enemy's kingdom and ascertain* 
ed how far the officers in the enemy-state were devoted to the 
cause of their master.^®® It was an offence on their part to 
accept any grant or tribute from the enemy.^^® 

It is difficult at present to decide how far the recommenda¬ 
tions of Somadeva and other Mn'ids/ru-writers were accepted 
by the government in those days. There are, however, indica* 
tions that the service of ambassadors was in great demand for 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign powers. The Cola 
king Rajaraja the great sent to China just before his death 
an embassy which reached there in A.D. 1015.^^^ Rajaraja 
cultivated cordial relations with CCilfimani Varma, the §r? Vijaya 
king of the Malay Peninsula, who commenced, apparently with 
the approval of his Indian counterpart, the construction of a 
Buddhist vihSra at NSgapatfinam in Tanjavur district. CfilS- 
mapi died soon after, leaving the vihdra to be completed by his 
son Sri Mfiravijayottufigavarman who named it after his depart¬ 
ed father. King Rfijaraja made a grant of the village of 
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Anaimangalam for the upkeep of this monastery in A.D. 1006.^^^ 
The construction of this monastery by these foreign kings in the 
dominions of an Indian ruler must have been preceded by 
the exchange of embassies between the two courts. Rajaraja*s 
son and successor Rajendra Cola sent an embassy to China 
in A.D. 1033.'^^ Kulottuhga 1 is, likewise, known to have sent 
an embassy to China in A.D. 1077. ‘The embassy consisted of 
seventy-two men who carried with them as tributes glass, 
camphor, brocades, rhinoceros* horns, ivory, incense, rose 
water, borax, cloves, etc., each of the value of a dollar.’”^ 

The Dutas find mention in the Rdjadharmakd(i^a section of 
the KrtyakalpatarUt composed by LaksmTdhara who is known 
to have served the Gahadavala king Govindacandra as his 
minister of peace and war in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D. In dealing with these officers Lak$mldhara does 
not make his own observation but merely cites a few well known 
quotations from Manu and the two epics. His citation from the 
Rdmdyam shows that Dutas could not be slain but, if caught in 
unfriendly acts, might be chastised or disfigured^ (dutasya 
dart^o hi vadho na dfstah). 

The ^ukraniti, which in its present form cannot probably be 
placed later than the fourteenth century A.D., includes the 
Duta in the list of the ten principal officers of the king^^^ 
(Amdiyo duta ity=etd rajhafi prakftayo da&a). The reading of 
emotions and gestures, a good memory, a sound knowledge of 
time and space,oratory, courage and proficiency in the six¬ 
fold means of peace {sandhi), war {vigraha), march {ydnam), 
neutrality (dsanam), dual policy {dvaidhibhavam) and seeking 
refuge (samsraya) were some of the prerequisites of a Dutd^^* 
{lngit=dkdra-ce^{ajiiaf^ smrtimdn desa-kdla~vidj ^d^guftya-man- 
tra-vid—vdgmi vitabhir=^duta i^yateH). H is evident from Sukra's 
account^^° that he was generally a BrShmat^a by caste, but 
sometimes a K$atriya or even a VaiSya would have been tipped 
for the post. 

The exchange of embassies between the South Indian and 
the Chinese courts gained momentum with the emergence of 
the PapdyRS as the dominant power in the South in the 
thirteenth century A.D. T.V. Mahalingam*^^ briefly describes 
them as follows: ‘After the decline of the Cola power, the 
PfiodyR rulers maintained contact with the ^^hinese court. 
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Kula^ekhara Pa9<lya, easily the greatest among the rulers of the 
second PaodyB Empire, sent one JamaPud'dln to the Chinese 
Emperor in 1280 with valuable articles as tribute to him and 
sought his help against his enemies. The Chinese Emperor, who 
was himself anxious to induce the Pandya king to accept his 
overlordship, was very happy to receive the embassy. He sent 
his envoy Yang Ting-pi to Ma'bar. He stayed in South India 
for some time and returned to China in 1182. The king of 
Ma*bar sent two missions to China in 1283 and 1284 with 
presents which included pearls, rare jewels and light silks. In 
1285 the Emperor sent a mission to Ma’bar which was follow¬ 
ed by a return embassy to the Chinese court from the states in 
South India, namely, Ma’bar, Mangalore, Cranganore, Mani- 
fattan (a port on the Coromandel coast), Nellore, etc. There¬ 
after missions from Ma’bar to China became almost a regular 
annual feature. The Emperor was anxious to have products 
from South India as also South Indians learned in Sciences, 
interpreters of different languages, jugglers, etc. Missions were 
sent from South India in 1288, 1289 and 1290, while return 
missions were received from China in 1290, 1291, 1296 and 
1297. Even in 1314 when there was political confusion in 
Ma'bar, a mission was sent to China.’ 

A fourteenth-century writer on polity named Capd^svara 
points out in the Rajamtiratnakara that the Duta was required 
to be well-versed in all ^dstras, capable of understanding 
delicate situations, facial expressions and signs, pure in character, 
painstaking, born of a noble lineage, loyal to the king, possess¬ 
ed of a retentive memory, able to understand the proper time 
and place of delivering the king's message, fearless, handsome 
and endowed with excellent expression. He would further need 
to have the capacity to unite the kings who had been separated 
and create divisions among the allied. He collected informatioit 
about the activity of others, including the royal servants and 
other kings. A staunch advocate of the inviolability of the 
person of the Dufa, Caridpsvara lays down that even a Mleccha 
Dii/a should not be killed, because he was merely a spokesman 
of his royal master (DUfo mlecch—opy=avadhyal^ sydd—rdjd 
duta-mukho yatafyl udyate$v=api iastre^u ditto vadati n=s=- 
dnyathdil). 

The Ddtas are mentioned in several other texts. It would 
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•appear from the Vasanta-vilasa that the Dutas of the opposite 
'Camp were treated with honour. Vastupala did not humiliate 
the envoy of !§ahkha who spoke bitterly.^^'^ The imnunnity of 
ambassadors from capital punishment is emphasised by the writer 
•of the Nitiprakasa who observes:^ *£ven if an ambassador is 
:guilty of a grievous wrong, he cannot be put to death.* The 
Jaina work Frabandhacintamapi, composed by Merutuhga at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D., highlights the 
functions of diplomatic agents who were clever in speech and 
skilled in penetrating others* minds. One such officer was 
Pamara who was sent by the Caulukya king BhTma 1 to the 
court of king Bhoja Paramara with a view to dissuading him 
from launching an attack against Gujarat.'^^^ The Prabandha- 
cintdmar^i speaks of the three classes of ambassadors being sent 
in order, according as the foreign court was considered to be of 
low, medium or high rank.^^^ Sometimes the Sdndhivigrahikas 
were called upon to act as ambassadors.^** 

IX 

Epilogue 

The above discussion would then indubitably establish that 
•ambassadors constituted one of the main organs of the govern- 
anent of the early Indian kingdoms, and the post carried with it 
enormous power as well as a high degree of prestige. These 
officers were generally recruited from amongst those persons 
who were possessed of uncommon intelligence and diplomatic 
wisdom. These ambassadors were admittedly the heroes of 
xliplomatic battles. 
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The Judge 


I 

Introduction 

Early Indian literature portrays the king as the fountain^ 
head of justice and highest judge in civil and criminal matters. 
But it was well-nigh impossible for him to hear and decide 
single-handed all the cases in his kingdom.^ There was accord¬ 
ingly a special body of officers devoted to the administration 
of justice. An attempt has been made in the following pages to 
present, on the basis of the sources at our disposal, a critical 
account of these officers who may be called judges. 

II 

The Judge in Vedic Literature 

The Vedas provide us with meagre information about these 
officers. The Yajurveda^ speaks of an officer called Gramyavadm 
who appears to have been a village judge. His Sabha, court, is 
mentioned in the Maitrayatfi SamhitdJ In referring to the 
administration of justice, as prevalent in the Vedic period* 
Macdonelt and Keith^ observe, There is no trac^ of organised 
criminal justice vested either in the king or in the people ... 
there was some sort of judicial procedure in vogue in the later 
Vedic period.* 


Ill 

The Judge in Buddhist Literature 

The judicial officers, however, find prominent mention in 
Jataka literature. In the Jdtakas, mention Is mad«>of an officer 
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called VinicchaySmacca who, to judge from the etymology of the 
word as well as from the nature of his work, as envisaged in the 
Jdtakas, may be identified, with a great deal of exactitude, with 
a judge. That he was an officer of the ministerial rank is> 
evident from the expression amacca which is often applied to 
him. The Rathalatfhi Jdtaka'* narrates a story about how king 
Brahmadatta originally pronounced a wrongful decision but 
was subsequently persuaded by the Vinicchayamacca to reverse' 
his erroneous judgement. But this solitary instance would hardly^ 
justify us in deducing the conclusion that the Vinicchayamacca- 
was authorised to annul the hinge's judgement. It may reason¬ 
ably be suggested that he *took part in the administration of 
justice, advised the king and in some cases had some influence 
upon his judgement*.* 

The evidence of the Kurudhamma Jdtaka would show that 
the Vinicchayamaccas not only discharged judicial functions, 
they were also empowered to advise the people on matters of 
morality. Once a young man gave away 1,000 gold coins to a 
prostitute and on assuring her of paying a visit to her house in 
the near future, he parted from her. The latter who promised 
that she would not receive the least farthing from any other 
persons, waited in vain for three years for him and was reduced 
to extreme poverty. She went to the court of the Vinicchay- 
amacca to seek his advice, whereupon she was permitted to 
return to her original profession.'^ 

Though not in the Jdtakas proper, another class of judges 
finds mention in the Mahdvagga^ a commentary on the Mahd- 
parinibbdna Sutta and the Cultavagga.* They are the Vohdrika- 
mahdmattas. The Mahdvagga states that Bimbisara approached 
these officers to know what punishment he deserved who initiat¬ 
ed a hired soldier into a religious order. The Vohdrikas were 
evidently judicial officers of ministerial rank. 

What was the number of judges in a kingdom? That there 
were more than one justice can be surmised from the expression 
vinicchaydmahdmattd, occurring in some of the Jdtakas. One- 
Jdtaka^^ gives the number as five {Tassa pana raHno padca 
amaced ... vinicchaye niyuttd). It is reasonable to presume that 
the number of judges varied according to the dimension and 
need of a state. 

Some remarkable light on the daily routine of a judge is- 
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thrown by one of the Jdtakas which represents a king as advis¬ 
ing a judge in the following words: *Jt will be to the advantage 
of the people if you decide cases; henceforth you are to sit in 
judgement... you need not judge the whole day, but... go at 
early dawn to the place of judgement and decide four cases; 
then return ... and partaking of food, decide four more cases.*^^ 
If this account is relied upon, it would follow that a judge was 
required to decide only eight cases per day and that the court 
sat in the morning and in the afternoon with a break for lunch 
at noon. R.N. Mehta^^ observes that the court usually sat for 
the whole day from morning to sunset after which ail business 
was to stop. In referring to the judicial system, as depicted in 
the Buddhist texts, R.N. Mehta^* observes, ‘In the instances of 
cases that we noticed before, we nowhere see anything like 
legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and raising 
points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it does not seem 
proper to hold that there were absolutely no lawjers who could 
place and defend the cases of their clients before the court, and 
earn their livelihood from that profession. For there are some 
references to *Vohara' which, if consistent and correct in their 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice 
was followed . . . Though we have no details of hearing suits, 
the instances ... at least show that the complainant stated his 
case, and the accused made his statement in return, probably 
on oath. The court was attended by others than the parties to 
a suit, and applause was not suppressed, but on the contrary, 
■considered w'iih respect and due weight by the king. Witnesses 
iSakhi) may be produced, though there is no clear indication 
ibr this.* 


IV 

The Judge in Dharmasutra Literature 

A judge is called Pradvivdka in the DharmasQtra'* of 
Gautama. The term itself speaks of the duty of a judge. It 
consists of two parts, viz, prdd and vivdka, Prdd is derived from 
the root pracch and means ‘one who puts questions (pfcchati) 
to the parties and the witnesses in a dispute*. Vivdka^ which 
originates from the verb vac, denotes *one who speaks out or 
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analyses the truth’. We then see that the functions of the judge 
were twofold: he examined suitors and ascertained the truth. 

Gautama says that a judge should not take up a case unless 
it is brought to his notice by the litigant. This, however, does 
not mean that the state did not consider itself injured by indivi> 
dual acts of crimes. It cannot escape notice that if the state 
takes the formal prosecution in its own hand, it would have to 
depend largely on the injured party for the successful conduct 
of the case, if in such a case there is a collusion between the 
offender and the injured, the state is generally helpless and there 
is every possibility that the former would evade punishment.*^® 
As to the period of time that a judge required to wind up the 
trial, Gautama observes, if (the defendant) is unable to answer 
(the plaint) at once, (the judge) may wait for a year. But (in an 
action) concerning kine, draught-oxen, women, or procreation 
(of offspring), the defendant (shall answer) immediately, likewise 
in a case that will suffer by delay.*^® Gautama evidently does 
not fix the same time-limit for rounding off the trial of alt cases. 
Sometimes the trial was to be concluded without delay and 
occasions were not rare when it continued for several months. 
As regards the sources of law, Gautama points out that the 
administration of justice should be regulated by the Vedas, 
Dharmasastras, Angas, Upavedas and Purapas. The customs of 
countries, castes and families should also be regarded as autho¬ 
ritative” (Tbjyfl ca vyavahdro Vedo Dharmasastrd(i==Angdny= 
Upaveddft Puranamf desa-jati‘kula-dharmas—c=ammir^avirud^ 
dhdft pramdnamjj). The disputes among the cultivators, merchants 
and foresters should be settled in accordance with the age-old 
customs of such people** (karsaka-vapika-paiu-pdla-kusTikikd- 
ravaht sve sve varge pramd^arh). Gautama lays down that in order 
to arrive at a decision a judge may seek the advice of those 
who are learned in the three Vedas}'‘ 

As regards the qualifications of a judge, Apastamba^^ points 
out that he should be learned, aged, clever in reasoning, careful 
in fulfilling the duties of castes and orders and born of a good 
family. While trying a case he should ascertain the truth by 
inference, ordeals, cross-examinations, etc.*^ This brief account 
of Apastamba about judges may be regarded as supplementary 
to the information furnished to us by Gautama in two respects. 
First, Apastamba lays down the qualifications of a judge and 
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furthermore he recommends ordeals as one of the approved 
means of ascertaining the truth. 

Baudhayana says that a judge should always guard* himself 
against pronouncing any unjust decision, otherwise he will incur 
sin. He says, ‘Of injustice (in decisions) one quarter fails on 
the party in the cause, one quarter on his witnesses, one quarter 
on all the judges, and one quarter on the king. But where he 
who deserves condemnation is condemned, the king is guiltless 
and the judges free from blame; the guilt falls on the offender 
(alone).’*® 


V 

The Judge in the Kaufiliya Arthasdstra 

When we come to the Maurya period, we have abundant 
material on the judge. Kaufilya mentions two kinds of judges, 
called Dharmasthas and Pradesfrs. These judges'*® are described 
as Amdtyas {Dharmasthds=trayas—tray=omdtyd) and were 
evidently top-ranking officers. The meaning of the expression 
tray=omdtydfi in the passage Dharmasthas—trayas^tray= 
omdtydht however, is not clear. Some scholars have taken it to 
mean ‘three ministers in addition to three judges*. But the 
expression should better be taken to mean that judges should 
possess the qualifications or status of an Amdtya. A passage 
in Book 11®Mmplies that judges were generally recruited from 
the Brahma^as. The persons who proved loyal by the test of 
piety were appointed to such posts {Tatra dharm-opadhd- 
iuddhdn Dharmasthlya-karttakasodhane^u sthdpayet). Kautilya 
explains the test of piety in the following words: ‘The king 
should (seemingly) discard the chaplain on the ground that he 
showed resentment when appointed to officiate at the sacrifice 
of a person not entitled to the privilege of a sacrifice or to 
teach (such a person). He should (then) get each minister 
individually instigated, through secret agents, under oath (in 
this manner): ‘The king is impious: well let us set up another 
pious (king), either a claimant from his own family or a prince 
in disfavour or a member of the (royal) family or a person 
who is the one support of the kingdom or a neighbouring 
prince or a forest chieftain or a person suddenly risen to power; 
this is approved by all; what about you?* If he jrepulses (the 
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suggestion), he is loyal. This is the test of piety The above 
passage from the Arthaidstra would clearly indicate that judges 
were required to tender their allegiance to the king even under 
adverse circumstances. 

That the Dharmastha judges presided over the courts which 
were established in the frontier towns and posts (janapada- 
sandhi) and the chief cities of the Saihgrahanas (units of ten 
villages), Dro^amukhas (units of four hundred villages) and 
Sthamyas (units of eight hundred villages) is evident from the 
passage,^' Dharmasthds—trayas~tray==omdtyd janapada-sandhi- 
samgrahana drommukha~sthdmye?u vyavahdrikdn=arthdn kur- 
yuH. The repeated use of the word trayafi in the passage 
would show that three Dhamasthas were to sit in each court. 
The passage, however, leaves us in the dark on many important 
issues. For example, we are not told anything as to whether 
there were different grades among judges in small and large 
towns, what steps were taken in the case of disagreement among 
judges or whether there were any provisions for making appeals 
from one court to another. The Dharmastha judges tried cases 
relating to the law of marriage, violation of women’s property, 
supersession of a wife as a result of a second marriage, marital 
duty, maintenance, cruelty, disaffection, misconduct, leaving 
home, going away with a man, short or prolonged absence from 
the husband's home, order of inheritance, disputes regarding 
immovable property, non-observance of conventions, non¬ 
payment of debts, deposits, rules and regulations about slaves 
and labourers, non-conveyance of gifts, sale without ownership, 
forcible seizure, verbal injury, physical injury, gambling, betting 
and miscellaneous matters. 

Book IV of the Arthaidstra^ which furnishes us with 
invaluable information regarding the Pradesfrs, begins with the 
statement, ‘Three Pradesfrs, (all) three (of the rank of) minis¬ 
ters, shall carry out the supervision of criminals.*” The 
Dharmasthas and the Prade^tfs thus appear to have belonged 
to the same rank. But what were the functions of the Pradestfs? 
The artisan*s failure to keep his contract with his employer 
and vice versa, corruption on the part of the heads of depart¬ 
ments and their subordinates, violation of maidens, use of 
fraud in the standard of weights and measures, treasonable 
conspiracy against the king, search for thieves, the death of a 
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patient in consequence of incompetence of a medical practitioner 
—all these and similar other items came under the purview of 
these judges. Jn a word, the Pradeffrs were employed by 
the king to safeguard society against the anti-social activities of 
officers, private individuals and corporate bodies. They were 
authorised to employ spies to detect crimes and to torture the 
offenders to extort confessions. 

How the functions of the Dharmasthas differed from those of 
the Prade^trs cannot be definitely known. Kane suggests that 
while the former tried cases brought before them by the parties 
themselves, the latter took up only such cases as were brought 
to their notice by the executive. But there is hardly any evi¬ 
dence in the Arthasastra which would warrant this contention. 
It has been held, on the other hand, that these two kinds of 
judges presided over the civil and criminal courts, respectively. 
But it may be pointed out that even a cursory glance at the 
heads of laws coming under the purview of these judges would 
show that the Dharmasthas also dealt with some of the criminal 
cases, while the Pradesfts disposed of civil suits also. It seems 
that in the days of Kautilya law-suits were haphazardly divided 
into two categories and the Dharmasthas were charged with the 
disposal of one, the Pradesfrs with the other. The Pradestfs 
were moreover entrusted with some revenue functions. In Book 
II, Kau$iiya states, *In the headquarters of the revenue and 
divisional officers, the Pradesfrs should carry out their duties 
and secure the recovery of dues.* The Dharmasthas^ however, 
had no such duty to perform. It is evident from the Arthasastra-* 
that the Prade^ffs were placed under the supervision of the 
Samahartf but the Dharmasthas do not appear to have been 
subordinate to any such officer. 

I'hat judges were not themselves above punishment is evident 
from the following observations of Kautilya, *If the judge 
threatens, upbraids, drives away or browbeats a litigant, he 
shall impose the lowest fine for violence on him, double that in 
case of verbal injury. If he does not question one who ought to 
be questioned, questions one who ought not to be questioned, or 
after questioning dismisses (the statement), or instructs, reminds 
or prompts him, he shall impose the middle fine for violence 
on him. If he does not ask for evidence which ought to be submit¬ 
ted, asks for evidence that ought not to be submitted, proceeds 
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with the case without evidence, dismisses it under a pretext, 
carries away one tired with delays, throws out of context a 
statement which is in proper order, gives to witnesses help in 
their statements (or) takes up once again a case which is com¬ 
pleted and in which judgement is pronounced, he shall impose 
the highest fine for violence on him. In case the offence is 
repeated, double (the fine) and removal from office (shall be 
the punishment).’^*^ ‘If the judge or the magistrate imposes a 
money fine on one not deserving to be fined,’ says Kaufilya, 
*he shall impose on him double the fine imposed, or eight 
times the shortfall or excess (over the prescribed fine). If he 
imposes corporal punishment (wrongly), he shall himself suffer 
corporal punishment or pay double the (normal) redemption 
amount. Or, he shall pay eight times the just claim which he 
disallows or unjust claim which he allows.’^" 

VI 

The Judge in Asokan Edicts 

The Dharmasthas and the Prades(fsi^^ of Kautilya do not 
find mention in the edicts of ASoka. On the other hand, the 
functions of the Rdjukas, as detailed in the edicts, would leave 
the impression that the executive officers carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, in addition to their other works.^^ The First 
Separate Kalifiga Rock Edict, however, mentions the Nagalavi- 
yohdlakas. The root vyavahr in Sanskrit means ‘to carry on 
commerce, to trade, to deal in, and to conduct any judicial 
procedure, to judge’.®* Accordingly, we may be justified in 
identifying them with the city administrators of justice and. as 
suggested by Luders and H.C. Raychaudhuri, comparing them 
with the Paura-vyavaharikas of the Arthaidstra who were paid 
12,000 panas. Shamasastry takes Paura and Vyavahdrika as two 
separate designations and treats the first to signify ‘the officer 
in charge of the town’ and the second to mean ‘the superinten¬ 
dent of law and commerce’. But this is hardly in agreement 
with the text where Paura’vyavahdrika is employed in the 
singular and not in the dual form. As B.M. Barua*^ observes, 
‘The Alokan use of the designation Ndgaraka as a variant of 
Nagara-vyavahdrika sets at rest all doubts as to Paura-vyavahd- 
rika being the same designation as Ndgaraka, To be more 
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precise, the Vyavahdrika is a general designation, while the 
designation of Paura-vyavahdrika is applicable only to a 
Ndgaraka in charge of the capital city.* The First Separate 
Rock Edict tells us that the Ndgarakas were sometimes found 
guilty of taking recourse to high-handed and rash actions, 
sudden arrest, coercion and imprisonment. But the Maurya 
emperor took steps to stop them and threatened the officers 
with sending forth a Mahdmdtra every five years to see that all 
his injunctions for the proper administration of justice were 
carried out. In the edicts of Asoka, we then come across, in no 
uncertain manner, witness to the miscarriage of justice, 
perpetrated by the judiciary. 


VII 

The Judge in the Rdmdyana 

In the Rdmdyana^ the judges are called Dharmapdlakas who 
were chosen for their knowledge of law (Vyavahdra jhdna) and 
politics. They were expected to be impartial and not to take 
bribes. The Rdmdyaria further brings to light that Rama*s court 
of justice, which was presided over by Rama himself, was 
composed of Vasistha, Brahmapa sages, ministers, K^atriya 
counsellors, NitijRarSabhyas, leading merchants and royal 
princes. P.C. Dharma’^^ points out the following noticeable 
points in the judicial system of Rama: 

*1. The ease with which justice could be had without any 
expenditure. 

2. The absence of professional lawyers and stamp fees 
and a complicated machinery. 

3. The personal administration of justice by the king. 

4. The accessibility of the king. 

5. Speedy trial and impartial judgement. 

6. The small amount of litigation, as the people were 
terribly afraid of a stern impartial king administering 
speedy justice. 

7. The care with which the king selected his colleagues 
for their profound learning in various branches of law.* 
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VIII 

The Judge in Dharmaiastra Literature 

For our knowledge about judges during the post-Maurya 
and pre-Gupta periods* we may turn to the accounts of Manu. 
Manu”* states that learned Brahmanas should be appointed to 
investigate suits. Manu^^ elsewhere observes, *Even an ordinary 
Brahmapa may at the king's pleasure interpret the law to him, 
but never a §Qdra.* This passage forbids the employment of a 
^udra as a judge but approves the appointment of the K^triyas 
and VaiSyas as judges in case of necessity. A judge is enjoined 
to discharge his duty'properly. ‘One quarter of (the guilt) of 
an unjust (decision),* as Manu’*" says, ‘falls on him who 
committed (the crime), one quarter on the (false) witness, one 
quarter on all the judges, one quarter on the king.’ If a judge 
acts improperly in the discharge of his duty, then the king 
should reverse his decision and fine him, according to the 
nature of the case, 1000 panas being the lowest punishment,"" 
and in some cases their property is liable to be confiscated. 
How great is the insistence on the impartial administration of 
justice is evidenced by the following statements of Manu: 
‘Where justice, wounded by injustice, approaches and the judges 
do not extract the dart, there (they also) are wounded (by that 
dart of injustice). Where justice is destroyed by injustice, or 
truth by falsehood, while the judges look on, there they shall 
also be destroyed. Justice, being violated, destroys,* justice, being 
preserved, preserves; therefore, justice must not be violated, lest 
violated justice should destroy us.*^" 

Manu classifies the cases under the following eighteen titles"^ 
of law: (i) non-payment of debts, (ii) deposit and pledge, 
(iii) sale without ownership, (iv) concerns among partners, 
(v) resumption of gifts, (vi) non-payment of wages, (vii) non¬ 
performance of agreements, (viii) rescission of sale and purchase, 

(ix) disputes between the owner of cattle and his servants, 

(x) disputes regarding boundaries, (xi) assault, (xii) defamation, 
(xiii) theft, (xiv) robbery and violence, (xv) adultery, (xvi) duties 
of man and wife, (xvii) partition of inheritance, and (xviii) 
gambling and betting. Manu^" holds that the i^edas, the Sm^tis, 
the customs of holy men and one's own inclination"" are the 
four sources of law iVed^okhilo dharma^ndilam Smrti^iUe ed 
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tad—vidam! Acdrai=c=aiva sddhiindm=atmanas=tu$tir^eva 
call). He further points out that in the case of any conflict, the 
^ruti prevails over the Smrti and that these are^ of superior 
validity as compared with the last two. He further maintains 
that the judge will try a suit with the help of three^** assessors, 
who are to be appointed by the king, and should be endowed 
with knowledge, both religious and secular, law and truthfulness. 

We may now pause here for a while to see what the other 
jurists, though some of them belonged to a much later date, 
have said about the judges and their courts. According to 
Yajhavalkya^^ a judge, called Fradvivaka, should preferably be 
a learned Brahmana {Apasyatd kdry—dvasdd vyavahdrdn nrpefta 
tuj Sabhyaili saha niyoktavyo Brdhmanak sarva-dharmavidjI). 
While trying a case, he should act in co-operation with the 
jurors who are to be not only impartial, but also well-versed in 
the law^** {l§nity=adhyayana-sampannd dharmajndft saiyavddina^l 
Rdjha sahhdsadab kdryd ripau mitre ca ye samdbll). Emphasis¬ 
ing the rightful discharge of his duties, Yajhavalkya says, *lf 
the members of the judicial assembly pronounce any decision 
which is opposed to the Smrtis and usage through affection, 
greed or fear, each of them will be fined twice the amount to be 
paid by the defeated party’^’ {Rdgdl=lobhdd—bhaydd—api 
Smrty—apet—ddi-kdripahf Sahhydb ptthakpfthakda^dydvivdddd 
dvigu^aih damaihH). 

in referring to the sources of law, Yajhavalkya makes mention 
of the Smfiis, the principles of equity as determined by popular 
usage, the Dharmasdstras and the Arthasdstras. The Smrtis are 
given the foremost place. But if there is any conflict between 
the Smrtis, the principles of equity are to prevail and in the 
case of any disparity between the Dharmaidstras and the 
Arthasdstras, the evidence of the former is to be upheld^^ 
{Smrtyor—virodhe nydyas—tu balavdn vyavahdrata^l Arthasdstrdt 
=/M baia\ad—Dharma5dstram=iti sthiti(^ll). Yajhavalkya** 
describes systematically the judicial procedure. He mentions 
the four stages of Vyavahdra but does not refer to them by 
name {catu^pdd-vyavahdr—oyam). The plaint along with 
particulars about the year, the month, the day, the name, etc., 
of the parties has to be written first in the presence of the 
defendant. The reply of the defendant is to be put down in 
writing in the plaintiff’s presence. The evidence offered by the. 
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plaintiff is to written down immediately afterwards. After 
the parties have submitted their plaint and answer, evidence 
has to be presented before the court. And finally, the judge has 
to arrive at the truth with the help of the recognised kinds of 
proofs like documents, witnesses, possession and ordeal.^" 

Katyayana says that a judge should be self-controlled, born 
of a noble family, not repellent, steady, afraid of the world 
hereafter, religious, assiduous and free from temper (Dantam 
kulJnam madhyastham=anudvegakaram sthiramj Paratrabhaktim 
dharmi?(ham=udyuktam krodhavarjitamf j). Katyayana^^ further 
says that judges should ordinarily be recruited from the 
Brahmatta community, but in the absence of suitable Brahma^as, 
Ksatriyas and Vai^yas, who are thoroughly conversant with the 
DharmaSdstras, may be appointed to such posts. The Sabhyas 
should help the judges in carrying out their duties. But neither 
the judge nor the Sabhya should hold any conversation in 
private with any of the litigants, when the suit is pending, and 
if he does so, he is liable to be fined.^’ If a party suffers any 
loss through the negligence of the Sabhyas^ the latter would 
make good the loss, but their decision would stand. 

Katyayana says that vyavahdra has four stages, comprising 
purvdpak^a (plaint), uttara (reply)* pratydkalita (deliberation as 
to the burden of proof) and kriydpada^^ (adducing proof). The 
plaintiff has to write down his plaint first on the ground or on 
a board and finally on a leaf or on paper. If the judge considers 
that the cause is reasonable, he either makes over the court- 
seal to the plaintiff, or sends a court official for summoning 
the defendant. The defendant then has to submit his reply which 
may be of one of these four forms, admission {satya), denial 
imithy—ottara)t a special plea {praty=avaskandana), and a plea 
of former judgement^* (pdrva-nydyavidhi). When both the 
parties have submitted their evidence, the court is to deliberate 
and deliver its judgement. Dealing with the means of proofs 
Kfitygyana points out that these are of five kinds, including 
documents (likhfta), witnesses (sdk^tX possession {bhukti), 
reasoning (yukti) and ordeals^^ (divyas). 

Brhaspati^* observes that a court of justice may be of four 
kinds, viz., the PratiffhitS^ the court established in a fixed place» 
Apratf^tkifd, the roving court, Afudritd, the court of a judge 
who is authorised to use the royal seal and SdsUd (or Sdstritd)^ 
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the court over which the king himself presides. We thus see 
that while some judges presided over fixed courts, others had 
to move from place to place in order to discharge tfieir duties. 
It is also evident from the foregoing accounts that there were 
different gradations among judges and those empowered to use 
the royal seal, no doubt, were of a higher category. Brhaspati 
also refers to the Sabhyas and states that they may be seven, 
five or three. As in the case of the Pra^vivakas^ the Sabhyas 
should preferably be Brahmanas, but they may be recruited 
from the Ksatriyas and Yaisyas also in accordance with the 
exigency of circumstances. 

Bfhaspati further states that the proper functioning of a 
court depends in no small measure on the efficiency of some 
minor officials, connected with the court. One such minor court 
official is the Sddhyapdla or bailiff whose duty is to ‘summon 
the witnesses, the plaintiff and the defendant, and to look after 
them’.®’ This post was generally reserved for the !§Qdras. The 
other court officials, according to Brhaspati, were the Ga^akas, 
i.e., accountants, Lekhakas, i.e., scribes and Smttis^ j.e., 
proclaimers. The Ganakas were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography, accountancy, mathematics, astronomy, astrology 
and several alphabets and were to be men of pure character. 
They were to compute the wealth or contents of the claims. The 
Lekhakas were to write down the pleadings, depositions and 
decisions and they were conversant with grammar and endowed 
with truthfulness and even temper. The Smrti or herald would 
proclaim the judgement of the court. 

Narada points out that a judge should have a thorough 
knowledge of the eighteen titles of law and their 8000 sub- 
(heads and that they should be well-versed in the Vedas, Smytis 
«nd Anvtkyikl. Just as a physician takes out from the body an 
iron dart by making a surgical operation, so a judge should 
extricate from a law suit the deceit, underlying it. NSrada®* 
insists on the unanimity of opinion by judges and jurors, for, 
a cording to him, a unanimous decision leaves no grievances 
iYatra sabhyojamb sarva sddhv—etad=M manyatef Sa nfb^alyo 
vivddab sydt saialyahi sydd=at—onyathdlf). If their decisions 
are opposed to the Smytis and usage, they are liable to be 
punished. NSrada*® observes that the transaction of legal 
business has four different stages, viz., reeeftiing information 
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from the party, classification of the information into different 
sections of law, consideration of the pleadings of the parties and 
the evidence, furnished by them, and finally arriving at a 
decision {Agamafi prathamam kdryo vyavaharapadam 
Cikitsd nir^ayas=c=aiYa darianam syaS=catur-vidkamll), 

IX 

The Judge in the Gupta Records 

inscriptions of the Gupta period mention some officers who 
were, in all probability, connected with the judicial department. 
A few of them may be noted below: 

1. Pramdtf. Buhler*" is of opinion that the term means a 
spiritual councillor. The term has also been taken by some 
scholars, including R.C. Majumdar, to denote an officer in 
charge of land survey."^ But none of these suggestions appears 
to be conclusive, for, as Vogel has shown, on the authority of 
the chronicler Srivara, this officer was entrusted with the 
administration of justice. But the passage, quoted by Vogel, 
would imply that the Pramdtf was primarily connected with 
civil suits only.**' The term pramatr is probably derived from 
the root ma which means to perceive or judge. 

2. Daftdonayaka {Mahadandandyaka). There has been a 
great amount of speculation about the exact meaning of the 
term dati^ondyaka^^ which occurs not only in Gupta inscriptions 
but also in the Kusana, lk$vaku and some of the later 
epigraphs. The term has been variously translated as a 'trying 
magistrate’** (Prinsep), ‘the great leader of forces’** (Fleet), 
‘prefect of police'** (Vogel), ‘commissioner of police’ (R.S. 
Pandit), ‘chief officer of police’®’ (Marshall), ‘feudatory chief’ 
(B.N. Puri), ‘chief minister’, and so on. Such a wide divergence 
of opinion among scholars on the meaning of dat^andyaka is 
not unlikely when it is remembered that the term dai^a 
etymologicdlly means the army, the rod of punishment, fine, 
punishment, etc. Most of the lexicons, including the Abhidhma- 
cintdmapP^ and the Katpadrukoia^^ take dandandyaka in the 
sense of commander of the army. In the Kdmandakfya Nitbdra’^ 
the title Dapd^tikhyat no doubt the same as Dandandyaka^ is 
used to signify a general. The two terms, sendpati and dof^^ 
ndyaka, are found bracketed together in the Bthatsaihhita, lo 
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the Tilakamanjan, a work of a much later period, one and the 
same officer is called Da^dddhipati, Mahadari^ddhipati and 
Vdhimpati. The references from the Tilakamanjarl leave no 
doubt that the Da^andyaka was primarily a military officer, 
though very often ‘he was put in charge of newly-conquered 
territories and discharged not only military but also civil 
functions’.” We also hear of an officer called Dai?4ddhyak?a. 
According to A.S. Altekar,'^ he was a judge of a criminal court. 

3. Panca-maf^ali. The Sanchi stone inscription^^ of 
Candragupta II refers to Panca^map^oli which is evidently the 
same as the Panchayai of modern times, ‘the village jury of five 
(or more) persons, convened to settle a dispute by arbitration, 
to witness and sanction any act of importance’.” 

X 

The Judge in the Post-Gupta Period 

The Daiakumdracarita^^ speaks of a court of justice called 
Adhikarana^ whereas judges, called Dharmddhikaranas^ arc 
referred to in the PadcatantraJ^ 

Useful information about the judge is preserved in the Agni 
Purdifa which describes him as a Dharmddhikara^a, The Agni 
Purdt^ states that a judge should be impartial to friends and 
enemies alike, well-versed in the Dharmaidstras and should be 
a Brahmapa of noble descent (Samah iatrau ca mitre ca dharma- 
idstra-vUdrada^l Vipra-mukhyah kulinai=ca Dharmddhikara^ 
bhavetll). We find in the Agni Purdpa’’’ a systematic division of 
the law-suits into eighteen groups in accordance with the main 
causes of their occurrence which are debt, breach of trust, part¬ 
nership, resumption of gifts, non-rendition of services, non¬ 
payment of wages, sale of a commodity by one who is not the 
rightful owner, non-delivery of sold goods, purchase, regula¬ 
tions of religious sects and corporations, land, adultery, parti¬ 
tion, criminal acts, blasphemy, assault, gambling and prize¬ 
fighting and miscellaneous matters. These titles of litigation 
have further been divided into a hundred sub-branches,^* 
'caused by the difference in the nature and behaviour of the ■ 
people*.” 

The famous trial scene in Act iX of the Mtechakatika,^ 
which was composed some time after BSpa, gives us a very 
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clear insight into the office of judge. The judges are called 
Adhikaraitahhojakas or simply Adhikara^ikas. They owed their 
appointment to the king and remained in office as long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the latter. This is evident from the 
statement of Sahara, the king's brother-in-law, who, on being 
refused to be heard about his complaint, threatened the judge 
with the following words, 'How, my cause cannot be tried! If it 
is not tried, then 1 shall apply to king Palaka, my sister's 
husband and inform both my sister and mother of this and have 
the judge removed and another appointed in his place.'^^ This 
would imply that when a despot was on the throne, the judge's 
position was precarious. We are further told that the judge was 
assisted by the ^resfhin who was a prominent merchant or 
banker and a Kayastha who owed his appointment to the crown. 
It seems that a litigant, demanding justice in any suit, had to 
wait outside and a court-official would lead him inside the 
court-room {vahir—ni^kramya jnayatdm kab kab kSry=artht). 
The complainant then appeared in person before the judge and 
made a statement on his plaint. The defendant was next 
summoned by the judge to appear in the court to defend himself 
against the charge. According to the Mrcchakatika, a model 
judge should be 'learned in law, expert in tracing frauds, 
eloquent, not ireful, impartial towards friends, strangers and 
relatives, delivering his judgement after carefully consulting the 
prevailing traditions or customs, a protector to the weak, a 
terror to the rogues, righteous, not greedy even when bribes are 
offered to him, always intent on finding out the sought-for truth, 
and able to pacify the king's wrath' (probably, if he be dis> 
pleased by the judge sometimes deciding against his wish).’^ We 
further learn from the play that the judge only decided whether 
the accused was guilty or innocent but he was seldom the final 
authority in the award of punishment. Thus when Cirudatta's 
alleged murder of Vasantasena was established by circumstantial 
evidence, the judge declared in the court-room thus, 'The 
business of proof it was ours to effect, the rest (i.e., the sen¬ 
tence) rests with the king'** (Arya C&rudatta! nir^uiye vayam 
pramdnarh tu r&Jd). That judges were merely a recom¬ 
mending authority is further proved by the VyavaharamaySkha 
which states that 'the king is the authority to deliver the 
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judgement of capital punishment as the highest judicial authority 
and the other judges are only the investigators of the case’.** 

The trial of Carudatta, as recorded in the Ji^fechakafikOt 
bears ample testimony to the fact that miscarriage of justice 
was not unknown in ancient India. Judges were sometimes 
lukewarm and did not penetrate beyond the surface of so-called 
facts, thus indulging in the maladministration of justice. 
Carudatta admitted that it was sometimes futile to speak the 
truth, for the judge was incapable of discerning the truth 
{Durbalam nrpates~caksur=n~aitad tattvam nirik§ate). Such 
misguided judges could even believe that a crow was white» 
and they caused ruin to thousands of victims** {Idfiaib ii em- 
kdkiaify rajnab sasana-dusakaifil Apapdndm sahasrani hanyante 
ca hat&ni call). 

The Nidhanpur copper plates of Bhaskaravarman speak 
of the Nydyakaranika Janardanasvamin. As maintained by 
P. Bhattacharya,** he was probably the adjudicator who had to 
settle all cases of boundary disputes. Some scholars are, 
however, inclined to take him to be an officer of the department 
of land and revenue. 


XI 

The Judge in the Pallava and Rd^trakdia Kingdoms 

Our knowledge*^ about the judges in the Pallava kingdom 
is unfortunately fragmentary. The Mattavildsa Prahasana shows 
that the courts in the districts were known as adhikarapas. The 
Kasakudi plates imply that these judicial courts were presided 
over by officers called Adhikaratnas.^'^ The Mattavildsa further 
indicates that judges were not free from corruption and pre¬ 
judices. This is clear from what Devasoma had said when she 
was asked to appear in the court, ‘Why, this man has heaps of 
riches drawn from the revenues of many monasteries; and with 
it he can stuff the mouths of the court officials at pleasure. But 
1 am the maid of a poor Kapdlin whose only wealth is a snake’s 
skin and sacred ash and what riches have 1 here that 1 should 
go into the court?’** in the Pallava records mention is made 
of another court called dharmdsana which appears to have 
been an ‘organised judicial body or law court which controlled ' 
the village administrative body and dealt with cases concerning 
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temple affairs*.®® Like the adhikarafjias, the dharmasanas were 
likewise controlled by the central government. We, however, 
hardly get any account about the judges who presided over 
these courts. 

The judges likewise find mention in the Ra^trakuta records. 
One such officer is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
var$a I as the drafter of the grant. A.S. Altekar®^ is of opinion 
that the chief justice was a member of the ministry in the 
Ra$trakuta kingdom. 


XII 

The Judge in the Pdla and Sena Records 

The inscriptions of the Pala and Sena kings prove the 
existence of at least the following state functionaries who were 
associated with the department of justice: 

1. The Datjidika. He is probably the same official who is 
mentioned as Da^doiakti in the Khalimpur inscription, 
Daridopdnika in the Ramganj grant of Tsvaragho$a and Da^din 
and Dandapani in the inscriptions of Chamba. The Datidika, 
to judge from the etymology of the term, was an officer, 
entrusted with criminal justice. The word ddndapdnika literally 
means ‘one who holds the rod*. 

2. The Da^dopdsika, He is mentioned in the Khalimpur 
and Nalanda plates of Dharmapala and was probably identic 
cal with the Datfdavdiika who appears in other inscriptions. 
The Dandapdsika also finds mention in the Rampal and 
Kedarpur copper plates of Srlcandra, Barrackpur plates of 
Vijayasena and Calcutta Sahitya Parisad plates of Yisvarupasena. 
This officer is mentioned even in much earlier records like the 
Paliiana®® and Valabhi®® plates of Dharasena II, both being 
dated in the Gupta year 252. The expression is derived from 
daifd<i and pdSa^ i.e., rod and rope, and it literally means ‘one 
who holds the rod and rope*. He was in all probability an 
officer in charge of punishment of criminals.®* Vogel*® observes 
that the form Davd^rdsika is due to vernacular influence. 

3. The Daidparddhika, He was the judge who tried cases 
of ten specific offences. But what actually these ten offences 
were we cannot definitely ascertain. J.F. Fleet'® points out that 
the ten sins were (i) the appropriation of things that are not 
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given, (ii) killing in a manner that is not in accordance with 
precept, (iii) the pursuit of the wives of other men, (iv) harsh¬ 
ness of language, (v) untruthfulness, (vi) slanc^gring in all 
directions, (vii) incoherent conversation, (viii) coveting the 
property of others, (ix) thinking with the mind about things 
which are wrong and (x) tenacity of that which is not true, 
B.C. Mazumdar®’ quotes the opinion of some elders to the 
effect that these ten offences included ‘adultery, assault, defama¬ 
tion, and offences relating to village roads and water reservoirs’. 
We agree with P.V. Kane®“ in his view that these are ‘disoney- 
ing the king's order, murder of a woman, confusion of varpasy 
adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not the husband, abuse 
and defamation, obscenity, assault and abortion*. A.S. Altekar”® 
is of opinion that the Da&aparadhika was in charge of the 
collection of fines in the case of crimes tried in the state courts. 
Such is also the view of R.C. Majumdar.^®® 

XIII 

The Judge in the Pratihdra Records 

All the above-mentioned judicial officers appear in the 
inscriptions of contemporary Pratlhara kings. Some useful 
information about judges in the Pratihara kingdom and of the 
contemporary period is preserved in the Nftivdkydmrta and the 
YaiastHakacampu. The NUivdkydmrta testifies to the continuity 
of the practice of appointing SabhyaSy the jury. The court, says 
Somadeva,^®^ resembles a desolate forest if it does not consist 
of learned jurors (Sd sabhd arapydni yasydrn na santi vidvdmsab)- 
Somadeva, however, does not give the number of jurors. Soma- 
deva says that the king should carefully select the Sabhyas who 
should never indulge in greed or favouritism. The YaiastHaka- 
campiP^ speaks of a class of judges called Dharmasthas who are 
described as *5aka!a-vidyd‘vyavahdra‘vedi\ *dfsfa srui=dnek— 
dcira-vicdra' and *yaih=drtha'darianastha . In the Barah plate^®® 
of Bhojadeva mention is made of a Vymahdrin through whose 
incapacity the stipulations of the grant could not be implement¬ 
ed. He was probably a judicial officer whose duty was to look 
after such matters. In the Cedi and Candella inscriptions’®* 
mention is made of a class of officers called Dharmalekhins. It 
cannot be known with certainty whether they were judicial 
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officers who wrote the judgements or pleaders who wrote the 
complaints. P.B. Udgaonkar'®® thinks that since they are some¬ 
times seen as drafting the copper plate charters, they were, in 
all probability, state judicial officers. 

XIV 

The Judge in the Rdjatarangini 

The testimony of the Rdjatarahgini'^^ would bear witness to 
the fact that in the Lohara kingdom in Kashmir the chief justice 
was called the RaJasthSnfya or Rajasthanadhikara. It cannot 
escape notice that the Rdjasthdnfya appears as a subordinate 
ruler in the Subodhikd commentary on the Kalpas&tra. The 
evidence of the Subodhikd stands corroborated by the Manda- 
sore inscription^®’ of Yasodharman and Vi$(iuvardhana wherein 
a viceroy is described as a Rdjasthdniya. It would thus appear 
that the officer, bearing the title of Rdjasthdmya^ was entrusted 
with different responsibilities in different regions and ages.^®® 

In the Rdjatarangipf^^ mention is made of an officer called 
Tantrapati who might have been associated with the administra¬ 
tion of justice in the ancient kingdom of Kashmir. Although 
the Rdjatarangini does not expressly define his functions, that 
he was a judge in Kashmir is amply proved by the combined 
testimony of two early writers named Mahkha and JonarSja. 
Madkba in his SrTkanfhacaritd'^^ says that his brother was 
offered 'the garland of the office of the Bthattantrapati* by 
Sussala, king of Kashmir. Jonaraja in his commentary on the 
above verse explains Brhattantrapati as a Dharmddhikdrin^ a 
term which has been interpreted by some scholars as a judge, 
and as an official in the department of religion by others. It 
may be noted that in South Indian records^'^ the term tantrapati 
is often employed in the sense of a military officer. 

XV 

The Judge in the Sukraniti 

The iSukraniti mentions different categories of judges among 
whom the Prd4vivdka occupies the highest rank. In explaining 
the term prd4vivdka» iSukra^^® says. The Prd^vivdka is so called 
because he asks questions (and is therefore Prd4) and analyses 
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cases, judges disputes or states what should be done and what 
not (and is therefore Vivdka).* As regards his qualifications, it 
is mentioned that he should be well-versed in the ksowledge of 
men, ^dstras and morality. He presides over the highest court 
of justice in the absence of the king and is a member of the 
ministry. The chief justice, however, cannot discharge his duty 
unaided, but is to be helped by a body of Sabhyas. He should 
reach the inevitable decision by the application of reasoning, 
direct observations, inference, analogy as well as local customs.^^^ 
In referring to the Sabhyas^ §ukra points out that the king 
or the chief justice should be assisted by a panel of three, five 
or seven jurors”* {Loka-vedajna-dharmajna sapta panca tray= 
opi vdl Yatr—opavis{d viprdb syufy sd yajna-sadfsi sabhdH). If 
necessary, the jurors should be fearless to express their opinion 
freely even in opposition to the view of the king. They should 
keep a vigilant watch upon the king so that the latter may not 
go astray”® (Adharmatah pravftam tarn n=opek9eran sabhd’Sadabf 
Upek^amdndb sa-nfpd narakam ydnty—adhomukhdbfl)- ‘Sukra 
(IV.5.63-64) prescribes the punishment of a thief for a lekhaka 
(a scribe) taking down a different deposition from the one 
actually given or for a sabhya making use of such a deposition 
knowingly; IV.5.93 prescribes fine and removal from office if a 
sabhya gives a wrong decision through greed, etc. and iy.S.282 
prescribes a fine of 1000 parias against a judge giving a corrupt 
decision. There must have been a few cases of judges taking 
bribes in ancient India as in modern times.’”® As regards the 
caste of the Sabhyas Sukra observes that they should' be recruit¬ 
ed from all castes”^ {Rdjnd niyojitavyds—te sabhydb sarvdsu 
jdti^ull). ‘He further points out that the foresters are to be 
tried with the help of foresters, merchants with the help of 
merchants, soldiers with the help of soldiers, making it clear that 
jurors were selected from all the castes.’”® It may be mentioned, 
as indicated earlier, that centuries ago Yajfiavalkya denounced 
the appointment of non-Brihmanns as Sabhyas. It is worth 
mentioning in this connection that some of the Dharmasdstra- 
writers recommended that ‘the cases should be tried with the 
help of jurors selected from the castes or professions of the 
parties themselves’.”® It cannot escape notice that centuries 
later in the Vjjayanagar kingdom, the jurors were BrShmapas 
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in cases where complicated law points were involved; other¬ 
wise they were merchants and agriculturists. 

Besides the Pra^vivaka, there were other judges, though of 
subordinate rank, who were generally Brahmapas. They should 
be ‘versed in the Vedas, self-controlled, high-born, impartial, 
unagitated and calm, and who fear next life, are religious- 
minded, active and devoid of anger*.^"® But in the ab^nce of 
properly qualified Brahmanas, persons from other castes, except¬ 
ing the Sudras, could be selected for these posts. These judges 
are expected to be conversant with actions, character and attri¬ 
butes of people and impartial to both enemies and friends. 
Furthermore, they should be truthful and possess a sound know¬ 
ledge of the duties of men.^*^ 

A close scrutiny of the Sukraniti would disclose certain 
fundamental principles of Hindu jurisprudence which may be 
noted below: 

Judgement was to be in harmony with the rules as enumerat¬ 
ed in the DharmaMstras, In order to eliminate the miscarriage 
of justice, cases were tried without any delay. Evidence was to 
be recorded in the presence of both the parties. Cases were 
decided after taking into consideration all the available evidence, 
oral, documentary and circumstantial. In taking up a case, the 
order of priority was generally followed but the gravity or 
importance of the case was also not set aside. Amendment in 
the plaint was possible before the statement of the opponent 
was recorded but after the filing of the statement no amend¬ 
ment was entertained. Retrial was possible only after depositing 
a double stamp (?) duty (dvi-gunarh dan^ath). The judges were 
to act with ideal decency, avoiding any private talk or communi¬ 
cations with the parties during the pendency of a suit. 

XVI 

The Evidence of the Vyavahdramdtfkd 

JimQtavahana, who flourished in Bengal in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D., in his Vyavahdramatfkd deals, at great length, with 
the constitution of the court of justice, the grades of courts, 
the four stages of judicial proceedings, the role of agents, the 
order of hearing of suitors, the time allowed for filing the plaint, 
the four kinds of reply and the different kinds of proof. He 
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enjoins that judicial proceedings will be conducted in accor¬ 
dance with the instructions of the DharmaSdstras and the Artka- 
Mstras. While evaluating the sources of law he points out that 
in the case of any discrepancy between the Dharmaidstras and 
the Arthasdsiras, the former texts are to be preferred to the 
latter and that where the DharmaSdstras themselves are in dis¬ 
agreement, popular usage is to be followed. The Sabhyas, who 
are guilty of pronouncing any wrongful decision, of taking 
bribes and so forth, are liable to be banished. Similarly, a judge 
or a Sabhya, speaking secretly to a plaintiff or a defendant on 
a case under trial, deserves to be punished. JlmQtavahana 
further emphasises that among the kinds of proof, viz., posses¬ 
sion, documents, witnesses and inference, each preceding one 
is superior to the one immediately following, and that where 
even inference is not possible, recourse may be taken to 
ordeal.^** 
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The Chief District Officer 


I 

The Chief District Officer in the Maurya Kingdom 

For the period before the advent of the Mauryas on the 
political chessboard, we hardly possess any reliable account of 
the officers who were in charge of the smaller divisions of a 
province. In the inscriptions of ASoka mention is made of the 
Rdjukas who possibly carried on the government of such small 
administrative units. Thus Pillar Edict IV furnishes us with the 
following information; 

First, they were placed in charge of a hundred thousand 
men (Lajukd me bahusu pdna-sata-sahasesu janasi dyatd). 

Second, they enjoyed sole control in awarding rewards dhd 
inflicting punishment upon the people (tesam ye abhihdtd h'd 
damde vd atapatiye me kafe), but were hot ^flowed to be pre¬ 
judiced and partial in the dispensation of ;lusfice {viyoH&la- 
samatd ea siya darhda-samatd cj). 

Third, like a nurse securing the welfare of the children 
placed in her charge, they were to look after, with maternal 
care, the well-being and happiness of the countfy p^ple and 
grant favours to them (Athd hi paja viyatdye dhdtiye nisijitu 
asvathe hoti viyata dhdti cadhati me pajam stdcham paididtave 
hevarh mamd Lajukd ka{d jdnapadasa hita-sukhSye). They are 
further enjoined to work for the sukhiyana of the people. 
According to D.R. Bhandarkar,' the expression sukhiyana should 
be taken in the context of Pillar Edict VII as denoting 'the 
works of public utility, the digging of wells on roads and such 
other charities* as he has specified in that edict. 

- Rock Edict III likewise throws welcome light into the func- 
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tions of these officers. It tells us that in addition to their usual 
administrative functions, the Rajukas were to undertake the 
•quinquennial tours of inspection in order to propagate certain 
instructions- of piety. 

The above details would show how not merely judicial but 
executive functions too were assigned to the Rajukas and this, 
when it is considered in the context of the fact that these officers 
were placed in charge of a hundred thousand men, may lead us, 
not without sufficient reason, to suggest that they were the chief 
officers of a kind of administrative division. Since we cannot 
associate them with the provincial government, with which the 
Pradesikas^ were possibly connected, they may be identified 
with the chief officers of the next smaller divisions, viz., 
districts.'^ 

Pillar Edict IV implies a close liaison between the emperor 
and the Rajukas. Hultzsch^ seems to suggest that the Rajukas 
were placed under the supervision of the Puru^as, as he trans¬ 
lates a few passages of Pillar Edict IV in the following words, 
‘The Lajukas also must obey me. They will also obey the agents 
(pulisa) who know (my) wishes.' Such a suggestion is not borne 
out by a critical study of the text itself, and D.R. Bhandarkar* 
translates it rightly thus, "Rajukas are eager to obey me. And 
just because Rajukas desire to obey me, Purushas also will obey 
my wishes and orders.’ D.R. Bhandarkar^ has equated the 
Pum$as with the sub-divisional officers, in contradiction to the 
view qf Hultzsch, identifying them with the highly placed ‘intel¬ 
ligence officers' who were posted all over the empire for 
supplying the king with secret information and carrying to the 
local officers the instructions of the emperor. If we accept the 
interpretation of D.R.. Bhandarkar, the aboye passage would 
then indicate that in the Maurya kingdom the chief district 
4>fficers exercised little control over the sub-divisional officers 
who were directly accountable to the king himself. 

The Aiokan inscriptions do not help us even in the least in 
tracing the terms by which the districts or the units over which 
the Rajukas ruled were designated in those days. His Sarnath 
Pillar Edict,‘ no doubt, mentions an dhSra and a- Kot(avi^aya 
<a vi$aya around a fortress or a koffa and a vifaya) but there is 
no evidence to suggest that they were placed under the eharge 
of the Rdjukas, 
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Having surveyed epigraphic evidence, we may now turn to 
the literature of the contemporary period to get a glimpse into 
the office of the chief district officer. Literature is expected to 
give us much more information, for it reflects the condition of 
the contemporary period with such richness of detail as is not 
expected of inscriptions. 

Kaufilya* states that a group of ten villages formed a 
sarhgrahanat two hundred villages a kharvafika,^^ four hundred 
villages, a droriamukha and eight hundred villages, a sthdnlya 
{A^la-sata-grdmyd madhye sthdnTyam, catuhsata-gramyd 
dronamukham, dviSata-gramyafy khdnatikam, daiagramt 
sarhgrahena samgrahanan sthdpayet). In another place," while 
dealing with judicial administration, Kautiiya refers to three 
divisions only, viz., the samgrahapa, dronamukha and sthSniya. 
It is interesting to note that the division of the kharvafika is 
omitted here. Can we infer that the khdrva(ikas refer only to 
the frontier divisions? Now, the sthdmya^ which was the highest 
administrative unit in the Kautiliyan state, probably corres* 
ponds to a province and the dronamukha^ being next to the 
former in extent, a district. It cannot, however, be ascertained, 
in the absence of any positive evidence, whether the districts of 
the Maurya kingdom were called droriamukhas or were differently 
designated. 

But who were the officers in charge of the dronamukhasl 
It is unfortunate that Kautiiya is silent on this point. But that 
they were not charged with any functions other than executive 
appears to be fairly certain. They were not given judicial 
functions which came to be exercised by the Dharmasthas or 
judges, as may be inferred from his statement that Three 
Judges, (all) three (of the rank of) ministers, should try cases 
arising cut of transactions at frontier posts, in the sarhgrahanas, 
droifamukhas and sthdnfyas/^^ Similarly, they had no control 
over the revenue administration which was carried on by 
■officers like the Samdhartds, Gopas and Sthdniyas. 

II 

The Chief District Officer in the Mahdbhdrata 

The ^dntiparvan^* of the Mahdbhdrata mentions a number 
of officers who were in charge of diSeieot kinds of administra* 
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tive units like those of one village, ten villages, twenty villages, 
one hundred villages and one thousand villages^ The lord of 
one thousand villages of the Mahdbhdrata, who was charged 
with the administration of the biggest unit, may be compared 
with a provincial governor and the lord of one hundred villages 
with the chief officer of a district. It appears from the Afahdbhd- 
rata that first, the lord of one hundred villages bore the 
designation of ^atapdh; second, he was directly appointed 
by the crown {Grdmasy=ddhipatib kdryo dasa grdmyds==tatkd 
parabl Dvigundydb satasy=aivam sahasrasya ca kdrayetfjy^*^ 
third, he was entrusted with the preservation of law and order 
in his district and he had to inform his superior officer of 
the crimes committed which he could not satisfactorily tackle; 
and fourth, he received as his emolument the revenue of 
a prosperous village (Grdmam grdma-sat—ddhyakso bhoktum— 
arhati satkrtabi Mahdntam Bhdrata-srestha! susphltam jana- 
samkulamfl)'^ 


III 

The Chief District Officer in the Manu-sariihitd 

Manu similarly mentions a number oT officers, who were. in 
charge of different kinds of administrative units, like the lord 
of ten villages, lord of twenty villages, .lord of one hundred 
villages and lord of one thousand villages. The ^ateia or the 
lord of one hundred villages msntioned by Manu may aptly be 
compared with the Satapdia of the Mahdbhdrata. Manu gives 
the following information: 

1. The lord of one hundred villages owed his appointment 
to the king himself {Grdmasy=ddhipatim kurydd daia-grdma- 
patim tathdl Vimiati^am satesah=ca sahasra patim—eva cajl)}^ 

2. He did not interfere with the day*to-day administration 
of the villages within his jurisdiction, but intervened only in 
case of incompetence on the part of his subordinate officers to* 
detect crimes and took the help of his superior officers in times 
of need {yimsatJsas=tu tad sarvam iatesdya nivedaiedj Samsed' 
grdma-iatesas—tu sahasrapataye svayamjl)}'’ 

3. He was not entrusted with the defence of the country, 
which was assigned to the military officers stationed in different 
parts of the kingdom {Dmyos’^^traydpdth paHcdndih madhye 
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gulmam=:adhi?tMtaml Tatha gramaSatanM—ca kuryad^rS^tfO- 
sya saihgrahamlf).^ The Mahdbharata, however, does not 
clearly state whether the defence of the country was one of the 
concerns of the iSatapdla or it was under the jurisdiction of a 
separate official. 

4. And finally, he was entitled to enjoy the revenue of a 
village in return for his services {grdmam grdmasat=d<ffiyak?ab 
sahasr=ddhipati(i puramll)}^ 

We would then see that the deficiency of the epigraphic 
records in furnishing us with adequate information about the 
chief district officer is considerably made up by contemporary 
literary evidence. It may not be here irrelevant to make, in 
brief, a comparative study among the Rdjukas of ASoka, the 
jSatapdlas of the Mahdbhdrata and the ^atesas of Manu. First, 
all of them were directly appointed by the king, but while the 
Rdjukas wielded unrestricted authority in the discharge of their 
cluties, the Satapdlas and the :§ateSas were denied such unfetter¬ 
ed power. Second, while the Rdjukas administered justice in 
their own areas, it is not clear whether the Satapdlas or ^ateias 
discharged similar functions. Third, the Rdjukas were entrusted 
with, besides executive and judicial, the execution of works of 
public utility. Neither the Mahdbhdrata nor Manu assigns any 
-such function to the Satapdias or Satesas, And last, the 
Satapdlas and the ^ateias were remunerated in kind, but if the 
accounts of Kauplya are applicable to the Maurya period, the 
officers under Candragupta and his grandson ASoka were paid 
in cash. 


IV 

The Chief District Officer in the Kingdoms of Foreign Rulers 

Inscriptions do not give us useful information about the 
district officer during the rule of the Greek, Scythian, Parthian 
and Ku$at^a kings. Nor do they furnish us with the name of a 
.-solitary administrative division which may properly be termed 
as a district. It seems that in some parts of the Greek and 
Scythian kingdoms the district officer was called Meridarch. 

A Kharo$th? inscription of about the later period of Greek 
Tule, discovered from the Swat valley, mentions Meridarkha 
Theudora, while a Kharo$thI inscription from Taxila refers 
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to another such officer, an Indian, unlike the former who was 
a Greek, as flourishing in the early iSaka epoch. Unfortunately^ 
we are unable to form any idea about the functions and posi¬ 
tion of these Meridarchs as no details about these officers, save 
their pious acts of establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries^ 
are recorded in inscriptions. W.W. Tarn^^ maintains that 
Meridarchs refer to ^governors of fractions' and opines that the 
expression is of a vague and uncertain connotation. 

V 

The Chief District Officer in the Gupta Period 

When he comes to the Gupta period, the historian need 
hardly lament for the paucity of materials. In the Gupta 
inscriptions we meet with various terms which are indicative of 
the various administrative divisions. While speaking of the 
grant of a plot of land they often refer to the village, in which 
the land was situated, as forming a part of a particular visaya, 
which is further said to have been included within a hhukti. We 
may accordingly conclude that in the Gupta inscriptions, the 
terms bhukti and visaya are used in the sense of province and 
district, respectively. 

In the early period of Gupta supremacy, the officers in 
charge of visayas, particularly those of North Bengal, were 
generally designated either as Kumdramatyas or Ayuktakas. In 
the Dhanaidaha copper plates-" of Kumiiragupta I, the officer, 
who was administering the Khada(ta)para-v/5aya, is called an 
Ayukiaka; the first two Damodarpur plates*® of the reign of the 
same Gupta monarch apply the designation Kumdrdmdtya^* 
to Vetravarman, the district officer of Kofivar^a, while Sand^ha,. 
the administrator of the Ko|ivar$a-vf5£rya, is found bearing the 
title of Ayuktaka in a third grant from Damodarpur. The use of 
the titles Kumdrdmdtya and Ayuktaka as designations of a district 
officer appears to have soon fallen into disuse, and the title of 
Visayapati to signify the head of a district came to be 
popularised in their place. 

Some idea about the appointment of the Vi^ayapatis and 
their relations with the central and provincial governments may¬ 
be obtained with the help of the conteniporary inscriptions. Tfae- 
first two Damodarpur copper plates stdte 4hat Vetravarmant 
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who was in charge of the Kotivar^a-v/^a^'^r from G.E. 124 to 
G.E. 128 was appointed to the post by the Uparika Cir§tadatta 
{Kofivar^a-vi^aye tan^niyuktaka~Kumdramdtya)P This shows 
that the district officers as a rule were appointed to their posts 
by the provincial governors. The Baigram inscription** of 
A.D. 448-9, however, implies that in the matter of appointment 
of the district officers a different system was sometimes adopted. 
The inscription contains the passage, Pancanagaryyd bhattdraka- 
pdd=dnudhydtaft Kumdrdmdtya-Kulavfddhir=etad vi^ay— 
ddhikarariam meaning that the Kumdrdmdiya Kuiavrddhi of 
Pahcanagari was devoted to the feet of the Bha(taraka. The 
word hhatfdraka^ which literally means *one who is entitled to 
reverence or homage* is a technical title usually applicable to a 
sovereign ruler. There is in reality no difficulty in taking the 
Bhatt^raka as referring to the ruling Gupta emperor Kumara- 
gupta 1. if this suggestion is valid, Kuiavrddhi owed his appoint¬ 
ment to the Gupta suzerain to whom he was accountable. R.S. 
Sharma,*'^^ who objects to this interpretation on the ground that 
Kumaragupta 1 is referred to as a Paramabhattdraka in alt the 
inscriptions from Bengal, is of opinion that the Bhatfaraka of 
the Baigram inscription has to be identified with the adminis¬ 
trative head of the Pundravardhana-^/iu^t/. But this argument 
loses much of its strength when it is remembered that in the 
first place, the title Bhatfdraka has never been applied to any 
Uparika of the Gupta dominions, and in the second, even para¬ 
mount monarchs, adopting the high-sounding titles of Mahdrd- 
jddhirdja and Paramesvaray prided themselves on being called 
Bhatidraka. D.N. Jha^* maintains that since Pancanagari and 
Kotivarsa were t\^o adjoining districts in North Bengal, it is 
highly improbable that *two different methods could have been 
adopted at the same time and almost in the same region with 
regard to the appointment of officer in charge of a visaya\ He 
has accordingly taken the Baigram inscription to mean that *the 
selection of the official was obviously made by the governor of 
the bhuktiy though his appointment was formalised by the 
emperor himself*. Such a theory, it must be admitted, waa 
propounded long ago by R.G. Basak.** Unfortunately we are 
unable to accept this view. The discrepancy in the accounts with 
reference to. the appointment of the Vifayapati between the 
Damodarpur and Baigram plates seems to allude definitely to 
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different inodes of selection in the areas to which they refer. 
The Baigram inscription thus proves that the district officers in 
some cases owed their appointment to the Gupta ffionarchs and 
were directly responsible to them. 

Inscriptions suggest that the Visayapatit as the head of the 
district administration, was intimately connected with the land 
transaction of his area. The Dhanaidaha plates state that an 
applicant for a piece of state land approached the Ayuktaka 
who was informed of the details of the land required. On receiv¬ 
ing full information from the applicant this officer placed the 
whole matter before the adhisfhanadhikararia which, after 
having investigated the case, granted the prayer. It is again 
stated in the Paharpur inscription’’" dated A.D. 479 that 
Nathasarman and his wife Rami appealed to the district officer 
and the adhi^thanadhikarana for the grant of a plot of land to 
be used for religious purposes in return for the payment of 
three dfnaras. it is clear from the above two records that the 
transaction of land formed one of the most important functions 
of the Visayapatis and the adhi^fhanddhikarar^a, and that no 
state-owned land could be sold without their approval. It is 
quite likely that the Visayapatis also collected the revenue of 
their respective areas, no doubt, with the help of several miner 
officers stationed at the headquarters and different places of 
their districts. 

The mention of the adhi§thdnddhikarar^ along with Vi^aya- 
pati in the records in connection with the grant of land reveals 
that both acted in close co-operation. The term adhisihanddhi- 
karana has been variously interpreted by scholars. R.G. Basak"^ 
and R.C. Majumdar take it to mean *an administrative board 
of the district’ and ‘the royal tribunal in a city’, respectively, 
while it is taken by some other scholars to mean ‘the office and 
probably the court of a district officer’, *a secretariat and 
advisory council*, *ihe office of the district headquarters’ and 
so on. We are, however, inclined to interpret the expression as 
meaning a council which seems to have worked like a Panedyat 
board of the district. D.C. Sircar’’* suggests that the adhikaraim 
conducted the non-military administrat on of a city and often 
a wider area under the jurisdiction of the city, in question, being 
comparable with the Chauthia or council of fonr members, 
including the Nagarseth, the Patel and Patwarl^as is prevalent 
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in Rajasthan and described by Tod, and with the Pancakula^^ 
mentioned in the early medieval epigraphic and literary records 
of Western India. 

An answer to the question as to who were the members of 
the adhikarana may be found in the passage of the Damodarpur 
inscription of the yezx \2Ay residing adhisihdnadhikaraiiah=ca 
nagara5res(hi-DhftipSla-sarthavSha- Vasumitra-prathama - kulika- 
Dhrtimitraprathamakdyastha-l^ambapala - puroge samyavaha- 
rati.^* I'he district council was then composed of at least the 
following members: 

1. The Nagarasresthin. He was the president, to judge from 
the etymology of the term, either of the various guilds or banking 
corporations of the district headquarters.®* The Nagarasresthin 
was probably the chairman of the board. The Nagarsefh (i.e., 
NagaraSre^thin) heading the Pahcayat is known from the history 
of Rajasthan. 

2. The Prathamasarthavaha. He was the leading merchant 
who represented the different mercantile associations of the 
district.®* 

3. The Prathamckulika. He was the chief artisan and repre¬ 
sentative of the various craft guilds of the visaya. 

4. The Prathamakayastha. The Prathamakdyastha^ who was 
the chief scribe, either ^represented the Kayasthas as a class* or 
acted *as a state official in the capacity of a secretary of modern 
days*. 

The membership of the district adhikarana was not solely 
confined to the above-mentioned persons, but it was a larger 
body. It is far from certain whether the Nagarasresthin, Pratha* 
masarthavaha, Prathamakulika, etc. were elected by their respec¬ 
tive constituencies or nominated by the government to their 
posts in the council. The discovery by Bloch®^ of a large 
number of seals at Basarh in North Bihar, bearing the legend 
Sresthi-sdrthavdha kuUka nigama, has proved the existence of 
trade, industrial and banking corporations in North Bihar 
during the contemporary epoch. It seems that the presidents of 
such corporate bodies were automatically favoured with a seat 
in the district adhikarana. But here again, as R.G. Basak®* has 
observed, 'Whether the presidents were elected by the associa¬ 
tions or nominated by the king, we have no definite means to 
determine.* If, however, the testimony of some DharmaSdstra^ 
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writers is considered trustworthy, the presidents of such associa¬ 
tions were then elected by their colleagues. As regards the 
remaining members, it may be observed that those (Persons who 
commanded a great respect and confidence in their districts for 
their age, experience and character, were offered by a genera) 
consensus seats in the adhisfhanadhikarana. 

The question which may now arise relates to the relations 
in which the members of the council stood to the Visayapati. 
It is suggested by some scholars that the members of the 
adhikarapa did not wield any direct authority in the district 
administration, but the Visayapati carried on the administrative 
and other functions in their presence. This theory is criticised 
by others who think them as forming a ‘Board of Advisers’.- 
According to R.G. Basak,®® the members of the adhikarana were 
not mere advisers of the Vi^ayapatis but ‘held concurrent autho¬ 
rity with the district officers in the general administration or at 
least in certain specified branches of it’. The last suggestion 
appears to be more reasonable and we are inclined to think 
that the members of the adhikarapa possessed rights and prero¬ 
gatives beyond those of mere advisers. 

The functions of the adhikarapa were not limited to the, 
transaction of land alone, but it seems that, although corrobo¬ 
rative evidence is lacking, it, along with the Vi^ayapatU was 
responsible for the discharge of executive and other functions- 
of the visaya. 

A.S. Altekar^® is not sure about the territorial limits over 
which the authority of the adhikarapa prevailed. He says, 
‘Whether the council looked after the administration of the 
headquarters of the district alone or of all the territories includ¬ 
ed in the district is not known.* Inscriptions, however, do not 
leave us in the dark on this point. Since the adhikarapa is inva¬ 
riably mentioned in connection with the sale of land, situated 
in villages, outside the limits of district towns, the conclusion 
is inevitable that it held its authority over the whole district. 

What we have so long said about the Vi^ayapatis is applica¬ 
ble to the eastern part of the Gupta dominions. Our knowledge 
about those in the remaining parts of the Gupta kingdom is 
unfortunately fragmentary, but the little that, we learn about 
them is in agreement with the testimony <i{ the Damodarpur-^ 
copper plate grants. The Indore copper^ plate gra»t**^’ of 
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Skandagupta of G.E. 146 mentions the Visayapati Sarvanaga 
as governing the AntarvedT region or the country lying between 
the Ganga and the Jamuna. He is said to have been selected 
for his post by Skandagupta {m-Skandaguptasya . .. tat-pdda- 
parigfhJtasya-vi$ayapati-Sarvandgasy~Antarv\'edydrii). We thus 
sec that some of the Vi^ayapatis of Western India owed their 
appointment to the Gupta suzerain. 

We have already seen how the Visayapatis of North Bengal 
discharged their functions in consultation with the members of 
the district adhikarana. That such a system prevailed in other 
parts is proved beyond doubt by the Nandapur copper plates^" 
of G.E. 169. We learn from this record that the Visayapati 
Chatramaha, on being desirous of purchasing four Kulyavdpas 
of fallow land in the village of Jangoyika, presented himself 
before the council and informed it of his willingness to pay the 
price for the land in accordance with the system of sale prevail¬ 
ing in that district. The adhikarana appointed two Pustapdlas 
who were asked to investigate and report on the case. The two 
Pustapdlas, Pradyotasiitiha and Bandhudasa, submitted their 
report showing that, first, the statement of the district officer 
with regard to the system of sale in that district was correct; 
second, the land yielding no revenue to the state, ‘there could 
be no loss of income to the crown in such sale of revenue-free 
fallow lands'; and finally, the land could be granted. This 
shows that the members of the adhikarana were not silent 
spectators of the activities carried on in the district, but formed 
an integral part of the administrative set-up. 

Now, before we proceed to the next age, we may pause for a 
while to take notice of the changes that have crept into the 
office of the chief district officer by the time of the Guptas. 
Thus while the Maurya Rdjuka and Manu’s ^atesa were appoint¬ 
ed directly by the kings, the Gupta Visayapatis, with the 
exception of a few among them, owed their appointment to the 
provincial governors. Secondly, the district officers, as mentioned 
in the ASokan inscriptions and the Manava Dharmasdstra, 
possessed almost unrestricted authority, whereas some popular 
representatives as members of the Visayadhikarana advised and 
guided the Gupta Visayapatis. Thirdly, we do not know 
whether theand were in any way connected 

with the revenue function but that the Gupta Visayapatis were 
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responsible for the collection of the king's revenue in the areas 
under their jurisdiction admits of no doubt. And lastly, 
although we have some idea about the way id which the 
district officers under the Mauryas and those as envisaged by 
Manu were remunerated, it cannot be determined how the 
Gupta Visayapatis were rewarded in return for their services. 

VI 

The Chief District Officer in the Post-Gupta Period 

The Visayapatis who served as heads of districts in the 
Gupta kingdom find mention in the Maitraka inscriptions. It 
seems that the divisions of a province of the Maitraka kingdom 
were called visayas. Curiously enough in the Alina copper 
plates*® of Dharasena II of the year 270 we meet with the 
expression Khetak=ahdra-vi§aya This would lead us to suggest 
that the districts of the Maitraka kingdom were sometimes 
designated as dhdras. But the power of the Visayapatis was 
somewhat limited in the Maitraka dominions for they were not 
connected with the 'collection of the royal share of the produce 
in grain* which v.'as entrusted to the Dhruvddhikaranikas. 

The Gupta system of district administration was introduced 
in East Bengal by its independent kings like Gopacandra, 
Dharmaditya and Samacaradeva. The Faridpur copper plate 
grants** show that in this region the Visayapatis were appointed 
by the chiefs of the bigger units. Jajava, for example, was put 
in charge of the Waraka-mandalavifaya by Sthanudatta who 
was the governor of Navyavaka^ika (MahdrdJ=ddhirdJa~M~ 
Dharmdditya-rdjye tad - prasada - iahdhaspada - Maharaja- 
Sthdnudattasy=ddhydsana - kdle tad - viniyuktaka - Vdrakaman- 
dale visayapati Jajdvasydyoge). In an undated Faridpur grant of 
the same Dharmaditya, GopilasvSmT, the officer of the VSraka> 
mapdalavisaya is described as a Vyaparakdrapdya. Pargiter*® 
takes the word to mean 'one who has to regulate trade*, while 
according to D.C. Sircar'* the expression means 'one in charge 
of the box of documents relating to administration*. D.C. 
Sircar's interpretation would make one believe that the 
Visayapatis of the Faridpur copper plates took special care for 
preserving confidential and important state documents, a task 
which was carried on by the Pustapdias in thh Gupta period. 
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The existence of a district council in this age is proved by one 
of the Faridpur grants which shows what a vital role was 
played in administration by the Visayamahattaras^ who were 
evidently the members of such councils. We come to learn 
from this record that the Vi^ayadhikarar^a was a large body, 
claiming as many as twenty members, some of whom like 
Kulasvamin and Subhadeva probably belonged to the Brahmin 
caste and some others like Ghoracandra and Gunacandra were 
non-Brahmins. There is no evidence to suggest that the func¬ 
tions of these Vi§ayapatis and the district council were different 
from those of their Gupta counterparts. 

The Agni Purdr^a*'’ mentions the vi^aya and its head, called 
Visayeivara. The chief district officer was appointed by the king 
and he was to send to the latter the taxes collected from the 
people on the basis of a careful assessment of their property. 
Each district seems to have been divided into several units of 
one hundred villages the heads of which were to submit a report 
to the officer in charge of the district in the event of emergency. 
Regarding the payment of wages to these officers, the Agni 
PurdrM says that they were to be provided with *a share in the 
daily offerings of revenue (bhoga) made by the villagers’.^® 

VII 

The Vi§ayapati in the Pdla Kingdom 

The Pala inscriptions refer to the Vi^ayapaiis. The passage 
Jyesihakdyastha - mahdmahattam - mahattara - ddiagrdmik—ddi 
vi^aya-vyavahdripab sa-karandn, which is found in the Khalim- 
pur plates®® of Dharmapala shows that the Vi^ayapati discharged 
his functions with the help of the officers like the Jye^thakdyas- 
thaj^ Mahamahattara^ Mahattara^^ and Ddsagrdmikas. The 
manner in which they are mentioned in the above record indi¬ 
cates that the Jyesfhakdyastha who was either the chief scribe 
or the representative of the scribal class was the most prominent 
among all the subordinate officers of the vi^aya. The Khalimpur 
inscription further shows that for purposes of efficient adminis¬ 
tration ' each vi^aya was divided into a number of units of ten 
villages. 

But what were the functions of the Vi$ayapaiis in the P5la 
kingdom? It is unfortunate that no Damodarpur copper plate 
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grants come to our rescue. In the Khalimpur inscription 
mention is made, after the Vi^ayapatU of suci% officers like 
the Sasfhadhikfla, Dapdosakti, Dan^apdMa^ Cauroddharariika, 
Dauftsddhasadhanika^ etc. This may imply that they were all 
connected with districts and placed under the supervision of the 
Visayapati. In the Manahali plate^' of Madanapala, who was 
one of the last rulers of the Pala dynasty, the Visayapati 
occupies a very low rank in the list of officers and is inferior 
to the Cauroddharanika, Dandika, Dapdopoitka^ etc. Practically 
the same thing is repeated in the Madhainagar piate^’’ of 
Laksmanasena. This may prove that from about the latter half 
of the Pala period, ail the important functions of the Visayapati 
were then taken over by the central government as a result of 
which he came to be relegated to the position of a titular head 
of the district. It is also not unlikely that the officers are 
mentioned in the list in the later P§]a and Sena inscriptions 
not according to their order of importance but rather arbitrarily. 

VllI 

The Visayapati in Other North Indian Kingdoms 

The inscriptions of many other North Indian dynasties 
mention the Visayapatis but they speak very little about the 
functions of such officers, in the copper plates^* of Padmata, 
assignable to the middle of the tenth century A.D., both the 
Visayapati and the Visayavyapttaka are mentioned. It seems 
that the latter was a subordinate district officer, placed under 
the supervision of the former. We find the Visayapati being 
mentioned in the Bhauma-Kara inscriptions, in the list of 
officers to whom the royal order relating to the grant of 
land was addressed. The Visayapati appears to have been very 
powerful. in the Kalacuri kingdom as may be gleaned from the 
fact that the Chhoti Deori stone^^ inscription of the reign of 
^hkaragatia 1 was issued by Culu Nigaka who was in char^ 
of the visaya of Kakandakulu. The Gaha^avSla inscrip* 
tions^^ mention the Visay=^adhikari purusas who were placed 
in charge of districts. 
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IX 

The Vi^ayapati in the Satavahana Period 

Having analysed the position of the Visayapati in different 
Jcingdoms and ages in North India, we now turn to the South 
.Indian inscriptions to get a glimpse into his position as reflected 
in them. We shall start with the Satavahana records. In the 
Myakadoni rock inscription.^^ dated in the eighth regnal year of 
Pulumayi, we have the passage Mahdsendpatisa Kharhdandkasa 
Janapade ^atavdhanihdre grdmikasa Kumdradattasa grdme 
Vepuraka, Sanskritised by D.C. Sircar thus, Mahdsendputeh 
Skandandgasya janapade iSdtavdhanTyahdre grdmikasya Kumdra* 
dattasya grdme Vepurake, This passage seems to suggest that 
>the provinces of the Satavahana kingdom were called janapadas 
and the districts dhdras. The dhdras were generally called after 
,the names of their headquarters, as in the case of the 
Oovardhana and Mamala dhdras. The dhdras were usually 
placed under oflicers who bore the designation of Amaca^ corres¬ 
ponding to Sanskrit Amdtya. Ancient Indian tradition regards 
the Amdtyas as ministers or Mantrins, but their appointment as 
governors of provinces and districts does not sound astonishing 
when we take into account the fact that the commentator 
Ramavarman assigns to them the duty of running the govern¬ 
ment in the various parts of the kingdom {Amdtya de^—ddi- 
kdrya-nirvdhidcd mantripo vyavahdra-dra^idra Hi bhedah)- It 
appears from a careful scrutiny of the iSatavahana inscriptions 
that first, the post of the district officer in the §atavahana realm 
was not hereditary, being subjected to ‘periodical transfers’;** 
second, the invariable mention of this officer in connection with 
the grant of land would tend to show that he had a vital role to 
play in the land administration; and furthermore, since the 
royal orders were directly communicated to him and to no other 
officers, high or low, as mentioned in the copper plate grants, 
as in the case of a royal order regarding the grant of land in the 
eighteenth year of Gautamiputra Sstakanjii’s reign {Gotami-puto 
SiriSadakatti dnapayati Covadhane amaca Viphupdlitam)^ it 
i^ould legitimately follow that he had direct dealings with the 
J^ing. 
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X 

The Chief District Officer in the Post-iSdtavdhana Period 

0 

The Iksvaku kingdom was divided into several parts called 
rdsfrasy which may be said to have approached the dimensions 
of districts, but the title and details of the officers who were 
placed in charge of these divisions are not known. The kin^om 
of the Brhalphalayanas, like that of the Satavahanas, was too 
parcelled out for administrative purposes into a number of 
districts called dhdras which were governed by officers bearing 
the designation of Vydprta. An inscription*** of king Jayavarman 
of this family shows how the order of the king relating to the 
grant of land was conveyed to the Vydprta for necessary action. 
This reveals that the district officer of the BfhatphalSyana 
kingdom was more concerned with land transaction than with 
any other function. The charter of Jayavarman implies that the 
military officers bearing the title of Datfdandyaka were stationed 
in the different places of the kingdom and they dealt with, 
besides defence, the problem of law and order. 

The position of the district officer in the Bfhatphalayana 
kingdom may be compared with that of his brethren in the 
Satavahana dominions. In both the kingdoms, the districts were 
called dhdrasy but the officers in charge of them were differently 
designated. The officers in both the kingdoms enjoyed the pri¬ 
vilege of having direct dealings with the king. It, however, seems 
that in the BfhatphalSyana kingdom, some of the functions of 
the Vydpftakas were taken over by the Dat^dondyakas, whefcas 
in the $atav§hana districts, there was probably no such division 
of power between the Amdtyas and other officers. 

XI 

The Chief District Officer in the Vdkdfaka-Paliava Kingdoms 

Rd^trOy rdjya and bhukti are the different terms which are to 
be met with in Vakafaka inscriptions. The extent of these 
cannot be precisely determined. Biit since the Vakafaka inscrip¬ 
tions do not mention any other divisions between them and the 
villages which were situated in them, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that these different terms are used in the VSkSlhka 
epigraphs to denote one and the same kind of administrative 
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unit, which was probably equal in size to the present districts. 
These administrative units were usually placed under charge of 
officers who bore the designation of Santaka.^ The functions 
of these officers, as evidenced by inscriptions, consisted of the 
collection of land revenue and the maintenance of law and order 
in their respective areas. They were, however, not granted 
unbridled authority and the central government maintained a 
strict police surveillance through its inspecting staff. All this 
would prove that the Yakafaka Santakas, notwithstanding the 
similitude of their functions, were not given such concessions of 
power as were granted to the Satavahana Amatyas, a few 
centuries ago. 

The inscriptions of the Pallava kingi suggest that a large 
number of villages formed a na^u which was a smaller adminis¬ 
trative unit than the koftam or province, proving thereby that 
the na^us of the Pallava kingdom correspond to the ahdras 
under the !§atavahana kings. The nd^us were generally placed 
under officers who were called Ayuktakas and Adhyak^as in the 
early period of Pallava ascendancy and Ndtfuviyavan in later 
days. The Hirahadagalli copper plate grant®^ shows that the 
Ayuktakas and the Adhyaksas were directly placed under the 
control of the central government, but whether this practice 
was in vogue in the later ages we do not know. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that we do not possess sufficient details either about 
these officers or the functions they discharged. Inscriptions 
reveal that under the Pallavas ail the villages within the districts 
were carefully surveyed and the registers showing ‘land rights 
including schedules of tax-free lands and alteration and 
transference of ownership* were maintained. Against this back¬ 
ground, it may be surmised that the district officers were: 
directly concerned with all these functions. The king willing to* 
grant a piece of land to a donee generally ordered the district 
officers to carry out the transaction. In such cases they did the- 
necessary work, measured the endowed lands and fixed their 
boundaries. The NdUuviyavanf however, was not connected with 
the administration of justice, which was discharged, if the view 
of C. Minakshi®* has any validity, by the magistrates called 
Adhtiedras. In the Kasakudi plates, mention is made of the. 
term K-V.S; Aiyar®» has interpreted it in the sense- 

of'‘^tlessent duties*, lait this, as it s^nds, is a vague explana- 
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tion. Since the Tamil term vagai means *a part’ or ‘portion’, 
nSftuvagai may accordingly be interpreted to mean that portion 
of the share from the village due to the nd4u which had the 
right of demand as an administrative authority. We may, there¬ 
fore, conclude that the Ndttuviyavan was entrusted with the 
collection of this tax. 

The inscriptions of the Pallavas mention the Naffars or the 
members of the district council as playing, like the Ndttuviyavan^ 
a signiHcant role in the land administration. C. Minakshi*^ 
points out that in the Kasakudi inscription, ‘we have a royal 
order directly addressed to the men of the Nd^u (Konolai) 
**Urrukkdttukottattu Ndttdnm kdnka". The Ndttdrs were 
ordered to transfer a particular village named Kodukolli as a 
Brahmadeya to a certain Brahmapa. The Ndttdrs^ after seeing 
the king’s order, ‘removed the former owners of the village, 
excluded (previous) grants to temples and to Brahmaiias, exclud¬ 
ed the houses (of the ryots), walked along the boundaries which 
the headman of the Nd^ii pointed out, circumambulating the 
village from right to left; planted stones and milk bush around’. 
Occasions were not rare when the district council acted in close 
CO operation with other corporate bodies. An inscription*® of 
Nandivarman Pallava Malta alludes to one such occasion when 
the A'd/fdr, Crdr and Alvdr by a consensus granted certain 
kalanjus of gold to the god Subrahmanya. 

It is evident from what has been observed above that we get 
scant notices of the office of the chief district officer in the 
Pallava kingdom. That he exercised revenue functions admits 
of no doubt, but his judicial functions were taken over by the 
Adhikdras. And again, how much he was concerned with the 
executive duties, we have no means to ascertain. The existence 
of a district council hardly allowed the district officer to become 
an autocrat even in the limited sphere of his activity. 

XII 

The Visayapati in the Rd^t^akdta Kingdom 

The inscriptions of the RS$trak0ta kings imply that the 
rdftfa was the largest administrative unit in their kingdom and 
the vi^aya was its sub-division. If the were ^oyinoet^ 

the vifoyas would correspond to distrkita. '6f .tiin. 
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IU$frak(itE kingdom were placed under the supervision of the 
Vi9ayapatis. Some of the districts like Punaka, it is learnt from 
the Ri$trakQtR records, were composed of 1,000 villages, whereas 
there were others which were big enough to include as many as 
4,000 villages. The district of Karhataka, for instance, comprised 
4,000 villages. The Ra$trakuta Vi^ayapatis were usually appoint¬ 
ed by the king himself. Persons who had demonstrated their 
skill and talents in the realm of administration or in battle¬ 
fields were usually chosen as district officers. Under these 
circumstances, the posts were not hereditary, it is at the same 
time reasonable to suppose that if the son of a Vi^ayapati matched 
the valour and wisdom of his father, he was allowed to succeed 
his father on the latter’s death. 

The inscriptions of the RastrakOta dynasty refer to some 
Vi^ayapatis as having enjoyed the status of a feudatory. Kunda- 
maraja, who was administering the Kuntala-vi^ciyd in A D. 1019, 
for example, was elevated to such an exalted position, as 
may be guessed from the titles, Mahdmap^alesvara and 
Samadhigata-pancamahdsabda, applied to him.*’ It seems that 
this status was claimed not by all the Visayapatis but by a 
select few. A.S. Altekar** points out that some of the district 
officers were originally independent kings who were subsequently 
subdued by the Ra^trakuta rulers but were reinstated in their 
former kingdoms as officers of the imperial government. We 
agree with the view of A.S. Altekar** that most of the Visayapatis 
claiming feudatory rank belonged to this category. 

The uprising of subordinate officers was not a rare pheno¬ 
menon in the Raitrakuta dominions. Even small tahsil or 
ialuka officers rose in revolt and withdrew their allegiance to 
the central government. This leads us to surmise that all these 
officers, including the Visayapatis, were at the command of the 
military forces stationed at their headquarters. 

As regards the functions of the Visayapatis, it may be noted 
that they invariably figure in inscriptions in the list of officers 
who were informed of the.grant of land by the king. The expres¬ 
sion yathdsarhbaddhamdHakdn in the phrase sarvvm^eva yathd- 
santbadtUiamdnak^ rdstra - visayapati - grdmakiit = dyuktaka- 
niyuktak’^ddhikdrika - mahattar=ddin sam=^d<i^isaty = astUt 
occqirring in the Konnitr inscription’* of Amogfaavar$a, indubi- 
tEbly; indfcateji that they were intimately connected with the land, 
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transactions of their districts. .So much involvement in land 
transactions on their part may further imply that it is they who 
were mainly responsible for the collection of the district revenue 
and transmitting the same to the higher authorities. The Kuni- 
mellihalli inscription^' of Saka 818 refers to the Vifayapati 
Dindesvarada Ohkara-Siva-bhatara, governing the Palasllr 
district, as conceding the prayer of a certain individual for the 
remission of taxation of the village of DantavQra {Asagarti^am 
Dantavuram bi^isidom Onkara-^iva - bhafdr - biftar = idarh 
kadonge). It is not known whether this particular officer, while 
remitting taxes, obtained the prior approval of his higher autho-. 
Titles, or exercised this right according to his own discretion. 
It is similarly far from being known whether the right of grant: 
ing remission was enjoyed by all or by a few among them. 

The mention of the Vi?ayamahaitaras in the Kapadwanj 
grant^^ of Kfsna II proves the existence of a popular body in 
some of the districts of the Ra$trakuta dominions. The lone 
mention of such a body in only one record of the family would 
tend to suggest that it existed in very restricted areas. Even in 
those regions where such a council was in vogue, we have no 
positive evidence to ascertain whether its members were select¬ 
ed by the crown or elected by the people, how frequently they 
used to meet, what their duties were and how they discharged 
them. As the country in those days lacked in well-organised 
systems of communications, it is natural to presume that this 
body could hardly meet regularly, with the result that it failed 
to mould the administration of the district in such an effective 
manner as the members of the village council succeeded in 
inhuencing the destiny of their respective localities. 

XIII 

The Chief District Officer in the Western Cdlukya Kingdom 

The rdffra was the largest administrative unit in the king¬ 
dom of the Cfilukya kings of KalydpT. Bach roffra comprised a 
number of n&4us or vi^ayas which thus appear to be equal to 
the modern districts. Each nddtt was placed in charge of an 
officer called Nadasa, also known as NSl-prabhu, who wa.« 
helped in the task of administration by his subordinate offices^ 
NSlg&vutfdtt* while the vifayas were governed by Vi^aye^tie^ 
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Some welcome light on the duties and functions of the chief 
district officer is thrown by an inscription of A.D, 1045 from’ 
Morigeri.^’ It records that certain donations were made in 
favour of a local temple and the district officer was entrusted 
with the maintenance of the sanctity of the temple. The officer 
was granted the right of removing, if the situation demanded 
it, any of its <x:cupants who would prove to be obnoxious to 
the institution and of installing better persons as their successors. 
That the district officer continued to be connected with land 
administration in the Cilukya kingdom is further borne out by 
the passage, sarvm=eva yathd-samhaddhantanakan=rd^trapati- 
vifayapathgramakutaka-dyuktaka-niyuktak=adhVcdrika-mahattar 
=ddtn sam=Qdiiaty=astu vaff samvidUam, occurring in the 
Nilgunda plates” of VikramSditya VI. Although adequate 
information on the duties and functions of and the mutual rela> 
tioos among the different categories of officers, connected with 
vifayas is lacking, it seems that the Visayapati or the Na^asa 
was entrusted with the general administration of the district, 
while his subordinate, the Ndlgdvurt^a, was mainly concerned 
with the collection of revenue, particularly land revenue. 

It will not be out of context, if we make a comparative 
study of the position of the chief district officer in the 
kOta and Western Calukya kingdoms. First, in the Ra$trakupi 
kingdom this officer was called Visayapati, But in the latter 
kingdom he was not uniformly designated; in some parts he 
bore the title of Ndiasa while in other parts he was known as 
Visayapati. Second, in both the kingdoms they were entrusted 
with the general administration of their respective districts, but 
H appears to be fairly certain that the RS$trakuta Visayapatis 
enjoyed a greater freedom. Third, while some of the Ra^ffakfita 
vifayas had district councils, there is no positive evidence 
of the existence of such councils in the Western Cftlukya 
dominions. 
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The Spy 


I 

Spies in the Vedic Period 

The terms like cdra^ cara^ etc., are used in Indian literature 
to denote a spy in contrast with the word ddta which is gene¬ 
rally employed in the sense of an envoy. In Vedic literature, there 
are some indications which would testify to the prevalence of 
the institution of espionage in the contemporary period. The 
Bgveda often speaks of the spies {spaiab) of Varutta as sitting 
around their master at the time of his holding the court.^ 
Varupa was urged to plant his spies everywhere so that they 
could visit every place and watch everything unceasingly.^ 
Varuna*s spies, surveying the two worlds, are extolled as being 
blessed with wisdom and piety.’ Further evidence in regard to 
spies is supplied by the Atharvaveda. Thus Soma is described to 
have rays like spies that would never close their eyes and 
were present everywhere,* whereas Varupa*s spies are said 
to have a thousand eyes to watch the whole world.^ It 
may be suggested, on the basis of the employment of spies 
by Varui^a, the divine counterpart of the human king, that 
spies were often employed by the Vedic monarchs with a 
view to keeping themselves well informed of the happenings of 
various kinds within their kingdoms. Macdonell and Keith* 
point out that such spies could be used in war also. From the 
application of such qualifying epithets as wise, holy, etc. to 
spies, R. Shamasastry^ observes that the spies in the Vedic 
period were recruited from among the BrShmapas. But it is 
highly debatable whether spying was approved of as one of 
recognised duties of the Brahmin community in the Vedic 
society. , '■■■ > 
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II 

The Testimony of the Jataka Literature 

Leaving aside the Vedic texts, we may now turn to Jdtaka 
literature where secret agents are mentioned as Upanikkhitta^ 
purisSs. The Jdtaka texts would create the impression that by 
the post-Vedic period there developed a regular network of 
spies in most of the Indian kingdoms. They reported to their 
kings, to whom they owed their appointment, the military 
preparations as well as the evil designs of foreign rulers.* It 
was evidently on the basis of such reports, secretly conveyed to 
them, that kings would decide their line of action to counteract 
enemies* movements. In the Mahaummagga Jdtaka,^ for instance, 
we hear of a spy who dispatched an important report to his 
master from a distant kingdom. Another Jdtaka text’® informs 
us how the secret agents of a king of Kampilla, even at the time 
of war, outmanoeuvred the enemies to enter the city of Mithila 
by its postern gate, and successfully carried all sorts of useful 
news about the hostile camp to their master. Spies were also 
employed to thwart enemies’ plans by creating a breach of 
trust between the latter and their army. 

III 

Evidence of the Ciassical Accounts and the Arthaidstra 

The combined testimony of the Classical authors and 
Kautilya proves beyond doubt the prevalence of the institution 
of spies in the Maurya kingdom. Arrian” refers to a class of 
officers called superintendents who ‘spy out what goes on in 
country and town, and report everything to the king where the 
people have a king, and to the magistrates where the people 
ate self-governed, and it is against use and wont for these to 
give a false report; but indeed no Indian is accused of lying*. 
To judge from the nature of their work one is tempted to 
identify the superintendents of Arrian with spies. Strabo” des¬ 
cribes them as inspectors ‘fo whom it is given to inspect what 
is being done and report secretly to the king, using courtesans, 
and the camp inspectors, the camp courtesans; but the best and 
most tyustworthy ipen are appointed to tjbis office’* Megasthene^*'* 
Itkg^ii^ appears to have rrferred to spies when he says,, ‘Tlie 
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sixth class consists of the overseers, to whom is assigned the 
duty of watching all that goes on, and making reports secretly 
to the king. Some are entrusted with the inspectipn of the 
city, and others with that of the army. The former employ as 
their coadjutors the courtesans of the city, and the latter the 
courtesans of the camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men 
are appointed to fill these ofEces.* As would appear from the 
testimony of these writers, spies were the eyes and ears of the 
government, monarchical as well as republican, keeping watch 
on everything that happened in the kingdom, and reporting 
their discoveries to the king or to any other suitable authority, 
as the case may have been. The evidence of these spies would 
always bear the stamp of authenticity. 

Kautiiya has devoted four chapters*^ as well as a large 
number of isolated passages, here and there, to a gruesome 
description of spies who have' been classi&ed into two broad 
divisions, called the Samsthast stationary spies, and the SaiicaraSt 
wandering spies. The Santsthas have again been sub*divided 
into the following live heads: 

1. The ATdpa/Ekoj, fraudulent disciples. The word kapalikal^ 
is derived from kapafa, deceit {kapafena carati iti). They were 
capable of guessing the mind of others (para-marmajnah) and 
reported to the king and the Mantru to whom they were res> 
ponsible {rajanam mam ca pramapam krtva), i^tever evils they 
noticed in any person (yasya yad—akuialam paiyasi). They 
were rewarded with honour and monetary grants^* {tam=^artha- 
mdttdbhyam protsdhya), 

2. The Uddsthitas, apostate monks They were degraded 
ascetics {pravrajyd-praty^^avasUahh but were still endowed with 
intelligence and honesty (praJHd-iauca-yukta), Equipped with 
plenty o^ money and assistants, he should get work done in a 
place assigned (to him), for the practice of some occupation.^ 
And from the profits of (this) work, he should provide all 
wandering monks with food, clothing and residence. And to 
those (among them), who seek a (permanent) livelihood, he 
should secretly propose, *ln this very garb, you should work 
in the interest of the king and present yonrself here at the time 
of meals and payment.* And all wandering monks should 
make similar secret proposals to (monks in) their respective 
orders.^^ 
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3. The GrhapatikavyanjanaSt houieholder spies. They were 
agriculturists, who had fallen from their profession but were 
possessed of foresight and pure character {kar^ako rfiti-ksTfialr 
prajha-iauca-yukto grhapatikavyaHjanah). They had to carry on 
their duty as exactly as the Uddsthitas at a place assigned to- 
them for agricultural work.^’’ 

4. The Vaidehakavyahjanas^ merchant spies. They were- 
traders, fallen from their profession, but possessed of intelli¬ 
gence and honesty^® {Vd^ijako vriti-ksmaft prajnd-sauca-yuktO' 
vaidehakavyanjanati). They collected necessary information for 
the king with the help of fellow merchants, while carrying on 
the manufacture of merchandise on lands, allotted to them.®" 

5. The TdpasavyaBjanaSy seeming ascetics. They were the 
hermits with a shaven head or with matted hair {mu^do jatilo- 
vd), practising austerities. They lived in suburbs of a city in 
association with a host of disciples with a shaven head or braided 
hair and pretended as possessing preternatural powers to live 
on a handful of vegetables or meadow grass (yava^mu?fi\ taken 
once in the interval of a month or two and to foretell future- 
events. *And he should pacify with money and honour 
those who are resentful for good reason, those resentful with* 
out reason, by silent punishment, also those who do what is ini¬ 
mical to the king.’®^ The punishments in secret Uu.s^im-dandena)' 
which the Tdpasavyafijanas were capable of imposing obviously 
included assassination, poisoning, etc. 

The Safiedras, on the other hand, comprised the following: 

1. The Sattrinsy classmate spies. They were the orphans- 
(asambandhinaff)y fed by the state iavaiyabhartavydfi) and they 
studied science, palmistry ianga-vidyd)y sorcery (mdydgata), 
legerdemain (Jambhaka-vidyd)y the duties of the various orders 
of religious life (aSramadharmam) and the reading of omens and 
augury** (miara-cakra). 

2. The Tik^ifasy desperados. They were the bravadoes who 
bad given up all thought of personal safety and would fight, 
for the sake of money, an elephant or a wild animal-* {ye 
janapade iurds=tyakt=dtMdHO hastinam yydlam vd dravya- 
hetok pratiyodhaye yukte tfk^al^f), 

3. The RasadaSy poisoners. They were the persons who had' 
no trace of filial afiTection left in them and they were very crneH 
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and indolent^^ (ye handhufu nifysnehSb krurd alasai^ca te 
rasaddk). 

4. The Parivrdjikds, female mendicants. They wer^the poor 
widows of Brahmania caste, very clever, and desirous of earning 
their livelihood (vfttikdmd daridrd vidhavd pragaibhd). Honoured 
in the king's harem, such women would frequent the residences 
of high officers^® (mahdmatra’kuld»y=abhigacchet). 

The Samsthas, who were entitled to a higher emolument, 
as compared with the Sancdras, appear to have been the superior 
of the two categories of spies. They were so called, because, 
they were stationed at a particular place for some time unlike 
the Sancdras who, while discharging their duties, roamed about 
from one place to another. It is suggested that the Samsthas 
generally did not commit acts of violence, whereas the duties 
of the Sancdras involved, according to the exigency of circum¬ 
stances, such acts as murder, arson and looting. If this view 
be upheld, the Samsthas may be called secret informants, and 
the Sancdras, secret agents. The Sancdras may be compared 
with the Krypteia’* or secret police in Sparta who, however, 
enjoyed a larger volume of freedom, being empowered to kill 
every helot whom they considered suspicious. Kau|ilya,"' like¬ 
wise, speaks of the Ubhayavetanas, persons in the pay of both, 
who would live with enemies, receiving wages from them, in 
order to find out secret information, each being unaware of the 
other, though from the same country. The king took charge of 
their sons and wives. In regard to the appointment of spies, 
Kautilya points out that the king appointed them as such 
in consultation with his ministers who themselves had been 
previously tried by spies.®* 

The duties and responsibilities of spies, as detailed in the 
ArthaSdstra, comprised the following: 

To carry out the instruction of the government to assess the 
integrity of the candidates for posts in any of the state depart¬ 
ments with the application of the four prescribed tests like those 
of piety (dharm=^opadhd), material gain (arth^opadhd)^ lust 
(kdm~opadhd) and fear (bhay=opadhd)}* 

To watch the movement of the councillor (Mantrl), the 
chaplain (Purohita), the commander-in-chief (Sendpatf)* the 
crown prince (Tuvordyu), the chief palace usher {Ikmvdr^a)^ the^ 
chief of the palace guards (ArUarvadiMa)^ the ^itector (jfhraMstrlit 
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the administrator (Samahartr)^ the director of stores {SannidhQtf), 
the magistrate (Pradesfr), the commandant {Nayika\ the city- 
judge {PtturavySvahSrika)^ the director of factories (Karmantika), 
the coundl of ministers {Mantri-pari§ad), the superintendents 
{Adhyakfa), the chief of the army staff (Dandapala), the com¬ 
mandant of the fort {Durgapdla)^ the commandant of the 
frontier fort {Antap&la\ and the forest chieftain (A{avika),^° 

To collect information sibout the doings and policy of the 
enemy, the ally, the middle king, the neutral king, as well as of 
the eighteen high officers of each of these kings.^^ 

To keep watch over both the citizens and the country people 
in the king's own dominions as well as in the enemy's territory.’’‘ 
To collect information in regard to the number of fields, 
houses and families in villages—'fields with respect to their size 
and total produce, houses with respect to taxes and exemptions 
and families with respect to their caste and occupation, and to 
ascertain the number of individuals in them and their income 
and expenditure.^ 

To ‘find out the quantity and price of the king’s goods 
produced in his own country, obtained from mines, water¬ 
works, forests, factories and fields’.®^ 

To prevent foreign spies from carrying on their work within 
their dominions by causing them to be arrested.®® 

To spy on the counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, robbers, 
farmers, cowherds, traders, judges and heads of various 
departments.®* 

To assist the king in replenishing his treasury in times of 
financial stringency.®^ 

And finally, to render useful service to the king in dealing 
with his external enemies by inspiring and encouraging the army 
before and during war, harassing enemies by setting fire to 
their camp and misleading them with false information.®® 

It is then evident that the safeguarding of the security of the 
kingdom against enemies, internal as well as foreign, and the 
elimination of corruption at all levels of government were the 
two principal factors behind the employment of spies. Even then, 
they were not granted unfettered authority. Kaujilya was aware 
of human limitations and prudent enough to realise that per¬ 
sonal Ukings ahd prejudices might stand in the way of the 
^hdicious discharge of duty on the part of a spy. He, accor- 
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dingly, laid down that if the information, derived from three 
independent sources was in agreement, it would thgn be held 
authentic. If the sources were frequently found to be at variance, 
the reporters were punished in secret or dismissed.** Whenever 
spies put down anything in writing, they did it in a special form 
of writing, gH^halekhya. The idea was that even if it were 
miscarried, ordinary citizens could not make out its contents. 
The king was urged to set apart a few hours of his daily routine 
for attending to spies who were sent out early in the morning 
and received in the afternoon and the evening.** But such a 
direct contact between the king and spies, necessitating the 
parties to meet twice or thrice a day could have been maintain- 
ed in a small kingdom but was impracticable in the case of a 
big empire like that of the Mauryas. 

It is far from being known at present how far the Arthasastra 
reflects the actual condition of contemporary India. Accordingly, 
we may turn to the edicts of Asoka for the true portrayal of the 
system of espionage in the Maurya kingdom. In Pillar Edicts 
I, IV and VII mention is made of a class of oflicers, called 
Purusas^ divided broadly into high, middle and low ranks. 
Hultzsch,*^ following V.A. Smith, is inclined to equate them with 
the GH^fiapurusas of the Arthasastra. H.C. Raychaudhuri*^ and 
R.G. Basak** have identified them with the Purufas or 
Rajapurusas, while B.M. Barua** takes them as corresponding 
to the Amatyas of the Arthasastra. B.M. Barua*s view may be 
accepted on the ground that the Puru$as were top-ranking 
officers as they controlled the Raj&kas who were the executive 
heads of districts. Again, as Pillar Edicts I and VII would 
suggest, one of their duties consisted of the dissemination of 
Dhamma. Open preachers as they were, it would remain inex¬ 
plicable *how they could remain undetected as they should, if 
they were to play the role of spies effectively*.** A^oka speaks 
of the Pradesikas who have been doubtfully identified with the 
Pradeftfs. They have sometimes been equated with spies or 
reporters** on the ground that the word pradeSa occurs in the 
ArthaSdstra in the sense of *report*. But the PrSdeSikas, who 
went out on tour every five years, as stated in Rock Edict III, 
could hardly have been spies who, whHe on duty, had to move. 
regularly from place to place. ^ 

Rock Edict VI speaks of a class of rpyai agents, cat!^ 
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Frativedakas who were to keep the king abreast of the affairs 
of the people at all times, ‘whether I am eating, or am in the 
harem, or in the inner chamber or in the cattle-shed (the statioru 
of herdsmen), or on horse-back (literally, on a trained or tamed: 
horse), or in the garden.**’ The Frativedakas, to judge from the 
nature of their work, as well as from the etymology^® of the term 
itself, were evidently spies or informers, who were, no doubt,, 
employed in large numbers to report to the king what was 
happening in the kingdom. But no further details about them 
are recorded in any of Asoka’s edicts. 

IV 

Spies in the Epics 

An elaborate account of spies is to be met with in the 
Rdmayapa. That the government of those days in eliminating 
corruption from within depended largely on the service of spies 
is evident from Rama's enquiries of Bharata if the latter was 
keeping an eye on the fifteen tlrtbas of the kingdom through 
Curas}^ The Ayodhycikanda further shows that tl e king could 
not initiate any action on the basis of the report, submitted by 
a single spy. Actions could only be taken if the information 
received from three different sources, independent of each 
other, was found to concur.®'* The LahkakcindtF^ speaks of spies, 
who were full of confidence, courage and zeal and were 
fearless*" {surdn varan vigctasddhvasdn), being time and again 
sent by Ravaoa to know in secret the nature, number and 
movements*® (parimdnaH^^ca viryaii—ca ye ca mukhydft pla- 
vangamdh) of Rama's forces, for, ‘A wise monarch who discovers 
all that concerns his adversary through his spies, needs to exert 
himself only to a moderate degree to overcome his enemy on 
the field of battle.’** They were, however, recognised in the 
enemy camp where they were subjected (o physical torture but 
were ultimately released by Rama to whom they tendered their 
unconditional apology. The Lankdkdnda elsewhere speaks of a 
Data, named Suka, being despatched by Ravana to Sugriva but 
he was arrested on being suspected to be a spy** {n=dyam 
duto mahdprdjHa edrakafy pratibhdti me) who had come to count, 
their forces. He was subsequently released by Rama on the 
ground that he was really a Diita and not a spy** (vdnardn=^ 
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avravTd—Ramo mucyatam duta agatatji). This would clearly show 
that spies did not enjoy any diplomatic immunity as was the 
case with ambassadors. It is worth noting that even in modern 
times spies are not granted any diplomatic immunity and *every 
state punishes them severely if they are caught committing an 
act which is a crime by the law of the land or expels them if 
they cannot be punished.’^^ 

The Mahdbhdrata provides us with a more elaborate account 
of spies, as compared to the Rdmdyana. In emphasising the 
importance of the institution of espionage the ^dntlparvart^ 
•describes spies as constituting one of the eight limbs of the 
army. In the Udyogaparvan^^ they are described as the very eyes 
of the king (edraih pasyanti rdjdnas--cak^urhhydm=itare jandh). 
In referring to their qualities the ^dntiparvan^^ lays down that 
those who had undergone a thorough examination in respect of 
their ability, who were possessed of wisdom and were able to 
endure hunger and thirst, were capable of being appointed 
spies. The king was always encouraged to employ only devoted 
persons for these posts."^ The Sdniiparvan further states that it 
was always advisable to send spies in the guise of atheists, 
ascetics,"' the idiot, the blind and the deaf."^ But spies were 
recruited so secretly that they were unable to recognise each 
other.®* They were planted in every nook and corner of the 
kingdom, in shops, places of amusement, holy places, rural 
areas, public places, the king's assembly hall, the houses of 
citizens, business centres, secretariat, etc.®" {Udydnesu vihdre^u 
prapdsvdvasathesu caj pdndgdre pravese^u tlrthe?u ca sabhdstt 
call). 

As revealed by the epic, the main duties of spies were the 
following: 

1. To report®® the opinion and conduct of the people to 
the king. 

2, To keep a watch over the eighteen tJrthas of foreign 
states and the fifteen of their own kingdom*^ (Kaccid= 
a?fddai-~dnyefu sva pakse daia panca cal tribhis— 
.tribhir=:avijndtair=yvetsi tirthdni cdrakaibll). The com- 
<mentator Nllakaotha enumerates the eighteen tlrthas 
and points out that a king was not required to spy on 
Jhis own Mantrf, Purohita and Yuvardja, 
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3. To harass the enemy either with the help of robbers, 
wild tribes, hre-raisers, poisoners and forgers or by 
sowing seeds of dissension among his principal ofhcers.*^ 

4. To spy on the plans and programmes of the opposite 
camp before and during the war and to watch the 
movements of other kings even at the time of peace,** 

It is not definitely known whether spies were entitled to a 
systematic and regular emolument or were favoured with 
occasional rewards in return for the successful accomplishment 
of their mission. There occurs in the Virdtaparvan’^ a passage 
which speaks of Duhsasana as granting an advance payment to 
spies with a view to finding out the Paiid^va brothers at the 
time of their living in cognito. 


V 

The Evidence of the Manu-Samhitd 

Manu^^ speaks of as many as five categories of spies but 
unfortunately does not specify them. For the individual descrip¬ 
tion of these spies we may turn to the commentary of KullOka 
which states that they were the Kdpafikas, Uddsthitas, Grhapatis^ 
Vaidehikas and Tdpasas. These divisions of spies would 
compare well with the five divisions of the Samstha group of 
spies, as enumerated by Kaulilya in his Arthasdstra. It remains 
inexplicable why Manu has passed over the Sancdras in complete 
silence. The references to them in some later texts like the 
Kdmandakiyaniti would indubitably point to their existence even 
in later ages. Spies were posted in foreign lands as well as in the 
king's own dominions and were called upon to report to the king 
not only the duplicity amongst his adversaries'- (Budhyet—dri- 
prayuktdn=ca mdydih nityam svasamvtta^D^ but also the 
activities of village and town officials’* {tesdm vrttam paripayet 
samyag—rd^tre§a tac=^caraif^l/). Even when a conqueror would 
set out on an expedition, spies were expected to acquaint him 
beforehand with the state of afiairs, prevailing in the enemy's 
kingdom’* (cdrdn samyag—vidhdya ca). To report their pro¬ 
gress they would meet the king normally at night when the 
latter, holding weapons in hands, would attend to them in a 
special chamber.’* It seems that Manu was aware of the 
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conspiracy of spies, aiming at the murder of their masters. Manu 
docs not mention how spies were appointed, what their caste 
was, whether they spied on the king’s ministers as wellf and the 
guises they adopted to mislead people while they were on duty. 

vr 

Spies as Depicted in the Tirukkural 

The Tamil classic Tirukkural, about the date’*' of which there 
is divergence of opinion among scholars, mentions spies as 
constituting one of the king’s two eyes and supplying him with 
all necessary information that happened in the kingdom.'^ 
N.M. Mudaliar"® has summarised the accounts of spies, provid¬ 
ed by Tiruvalluvar as follows: ‘Spies can disguise themselves 
as ascetics and holy men and should wear an unsuspicious 
appearance. The spy should bring reliable information that is 
hidden, and the information brought by one spy should be got 
checked by that of another. Even spies should not know each- 
other and if the reports of three agree, reliance could then only 
be placed on them.’ The above account, it may be observed, is^ 
in agreement with the evidence of Kautilya in whose work, we, 
however, come across an elaborate treatment of the problem. 

Vll 

Spies in the Gupta Period 

The writings of Kalidasa would bear witness to the preva¬ 
lence of the system of espionage in India during the time of the 
Imperial Guptas. ‘The system of spies,* writes S.A. Sabnis,'® ‘in 
those days was an essential part of the governmental machinery 
as it is even in the present times.’ All over the kingdom was 
maintained a regular network of spies who were called upon to 
bring everything to the king’s notice.®® Such spies were asked to- 
keep watch not only on hostile elements but also on friends.®^ 
Moreover, they were to report to the king as to what his sub¬ 
jects said about him and his doings. Rama is represented in the 
RaghuvarhseP^ as questioning a spy, named Bhadra {apasarpam 
papraccha Bhadram) as to any rumour about his own conduct 
isva-vtttam—uddisya). These spies themsehes were unknown to 
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one another and unknowingly carried on espionage against one 
another.*®* 

Yajnavalkya’s account of spies, as appearing in the/Jaya- 
dliarma-prakaratjiam section, supplements the information, 
gleaned from the Raghuvatitsa, since both the works were the 
products of the same age. It appears from Yajftavalkya’s work 
that to keep the king well informed of the doings of his feuda¬ 
tories and other rulers {svesu c~anyesu) and to watch his 
officers in order that they might be rewarded or punished as 
they deserved®* {Ye rastr-=-ddhikrtds=tesani cdrair—jndtvd 
vicesfitamj sddhCm sam-pdlayed~r&jd viparltams—tu ghutayetH) 
were the main functions of spies. They were to report to the 
king every day, at noon as well as in the evening.®* It cannot 
escape notice that both Kalidasa and Yajnavalkya agree that 
spies enjoyed the rare privilege of being granted audicn<'e by the 
supreme head of the state. 

A detailed account of spies is to be met with in the Dilta- 
cara-vikalpa-prakaranam section of the contemporary Sanskrit 
work Kdniandakiya NTtisdra. Following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor Kautilya, Kamandaka has divided spies, who 
were unknown to each other®® (.sana n~any~onya-vedinafy)^ 
into two broad heads—the Samsthas^' and the Sanedras.^^ The 
former have again been subdivided into five groups, comprising 
traders, vcviik {vanig—vaidehaka iti dvinya-ndmd), farmers, 
krsivalo {kfslvalo grhapatir~-iti dvitiya-ndmd)^ ascetics, 
lingJ {litigi mnndo ja(ilo vd tdpasah), apostate monks, bhik^uka 
{tasy —oddsthita iti dvitiyam ndmd) and teachers, adhyapaka 
{adhydpakah chdtravrtyd sthitah), while the five principal 
divisions of the Sanedras were the bravadoes, tik.pja, begging 
nuns, pravrajitd, classmates, satri and poison-givers, rasadc^^ 
itJksnah pravrajitd c—aiva satrl ra-,ada eva cal). Pointing out 
how important these spies were Kamandaka mentions that the 
king, having spies as his eyes, is awake even when he is asleep’** 
(svapaim~api hi jdgarti cdra-caksur—malupatib)- They were 
possessed of the ability to infer the inner thoughts of men from 
signs and gestures, a good memory, a sweet tongue, speed, 
capability of enduring privations, diligence, skill and ready 
wit®^ (Tark=engitajnab smttiman mfdur—laghu parikramahfklei 
—dydsa-saho dak§a§=cdrab sydt pratipattimdn}j). They gathered 
information as they roamed about in the guise of ascetics. 
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linginas, hypocrites and merchants®® (Tapasvhiingino dhurtafy 
iilpa-pany—opajivinafyl caras—careyub paritab pivanto jagatdm 
matamll) and cautiously transmitted information among them¬ 
selves with the help of a code, sign and gesture®® {SaiijWhhir= 
mleccfiitair=lekhyair~akdrair—ing,itair — apij sancdrayeyur— 
avyagrds=-cards - caryam parasparamll). 

Important notices of spies during the Gupta period may be 
found in some other contemporary works like the Mrcchakafika 
of iSudraka and the Mudrdrdksasa, composed by Vi§akhadatta. 
The Mrcchakatika^^ speaks of spies as frequenting thoroughfares 
for scooping news to be reported to the king. The Mudrdrdksasa 
bears witness to the important role that spies used to play by 
bringing about discord among enemies and finding out what was 
going on in the kingdom. Mention is made in this text of a spy, 
employed by Kaulilya, Nipunaka®® by name, who moved through 
the city of Putaliputra under the guise of a mendicant and related 
afterwards to his master his discoveries during the course of his 
wanderings. Siddharthaka,®® another spy of Kautilya, infiltrated 
into the service of Raksasa, and following the plan of his 
master, aroused suspicion in the mind of Malayaketu against 
Raksasa. Reference is also made to Viradhagupta who was 
deputed by Raksasa to collect information in the garb of a 
snake-charmer. Although Visakhadatta has selected an event of 
the fourth century B.C. as the theme of his drama, there is 
hardly any denying that the author has drawn his materials 
from the age he lived in. 


VIII 

Spies in the Post-Gupta Period 

• For our knowledge about spies during the post-Gupta 
period, we may turn to the testimony of the Kadambaru com¬ 
posed by Baua and the ^isupdlavadham of Magha where are to 
be found a few stray references to them. The former®* speaks of 
the employment of many thousands of spies by a minister for 
keeping himself alive to every whisper of tributary kings in the 
kingdom, *as though uttered in his own palace*. The SiSupdia- 
vadham shows how spies {prapidhayab) obtained information on 
the enemy’s strength by securing a footing in e^hteenofhis 
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departments”^ (tlrthesu). Without the help of spies, no foreign 
policy would succeed, even though it followed the best approved 
line and was blessed with the most judicious employment of 
men and money.'”® Magha also refers to a special class of spies 
called the Ubhayavetanas who would enter the service of other 
kings under disguise. They won the confidence of the principal 
officers there and estranged them from their kings at opportune 
moments by producing documentary evidence'®' {Ajnata-domr 
= do^ajiiair=uddasy—obhayavetanaih! bhedyafy sastror—abhi- 
vyaktO’SasanaHi samavdyikahff). 


IX 

Spies in Early Mediaeval India 

As we approach the early mediaeval period, we are delighted 
to find abundant materials on spies in contemporary literature. 
Highly important in this connection is the account of spies, as 
given in the Agni Parana. As this Parana mentions, spies were 
the eyes of the king'®' (cara-caksar—bhaved—rajd), being 
appointed by him in such a way that they were not recognised 
by the people or even by one another'®® (janasy--dvihiidn 
saamydms -tath ^djnatdn parasparam). They kept an eye over 
the strength and loopholes of other kings under the garb of 
merchants, physicians, astrologers and mendicants'®' and regu¬ 
larly watched the activities of various state functionaries like 
village headmen, lords of ten and hundred villages'"® (wiVyam- 
eva tathd karyaih tesarii edraib pariksanam). The report of a 
single spy was not considered reliable’®* in- =aikasya raja 
sraddadhyat). They worked in close cooperation with the envoys 
of their country in foreign kingdoms. The spies were placed 
under the supervision of a superior officer called Caradhyaksa.^^'^ 
It is interesting to note that such an officer is not mentioned 
even by the Arthaidstra» ‘which provides for the longest number 
of superintendents’.'®* 

The Kalikd Purdnat^^^ likewise, speaks of spies as being 
employed by the king to know what was happening within the 
kingdom! ns well as to ascertain who amongst his subjects were 
pleased with or ill-disposed towards him. These persons, who 
were nightmares, wore various kinds of dresses and carried on 
their duty under different guises. They were neither inordi* 
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nately tall nor were they dwarfish in stature. Great interest 
attaches to the information that spies moved at night and not by 
day, as gleaned from this Purana^ as this informatidh is not to 
be met with in any other texts. It seems that the government 
did not slake the secrecy of the identity of these secret agents 
by allowing them to work by day when they ran the risk of 
being discovered by the public. 

The author of the Visnudharnwttarapuratjia was fully ali\'e to 
the importance of the services of spies who have been identified 
as the very eyes of the king’”' {rdjdnas—cdracaksusah). They 
helped him to ascertain the attitude of royal servants and the 
merits and demerits of ordinary men and reported to him what 
was beneficial or harmfuP’^ (Rdg- aparagau bhriydnam janasya 
ca gun—agufjdn! suhhdndm-asubhandm ca vijnanam Ruma 
karman:imil). Spies were generally those clever persons for 
whom hunger and hardship posed no proMcm^’" {andhdrydn 
klehsalidn niyuFijita sadd cardn). These men, who were planted 
both in the king's own dominions and foreign lands’^® {sva-dek 
para-dcse ca), could not be identified by the public, nor were 
they known to each other^” {janasy—Civitatan sauniydms—tath 
—(jndtdn parasparam). They carried on their duty under the 
guise cf traders, mendicants and physicians.^’® The validity of 
the statement of a single spy could hardly be upheld unless it 
stood confirmed by a different source”® {N—aikasya rdjd 
sradhydt cdrasy--iipi ca bhdsiiam! dvayos=samvddam~-ajndya 
.sandadhydn nrpaiis- tatahU). It is of interest to note that 
•whereas other texts on ancient Indian polity are unanimous in 
■upholding the agreement between three sources as the real proof 
of authenticity, the Visnudharmottavapurdna departs from the 
traditional track by restricting the number of the corroborative 
sources to two. 

Following the line of Kaujilya, Somadeva in his NUivdkyd- 
has provided us with a detailed account of spies who are 
compared to the eyes of the king”" {cards—cak^umsi 
ksitipatTndrii). As Somadeva”® lays down, ungreedir.ess, 
smartness, truthfulness and thoughtfulness were some of the 
qualities expected of these persons. Being disguised as ascetics, 
scholars, sorcerers, jugglers, physicians, soldiers, foresters, 
snake-charmers, singers, dancers, traders, artisans, astrologers, 
mathematicians and so forth, they roamed abotlt throughout the 
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country, keeping watch over the people and officers of the 
kingdom,’^’ Spies helped the king in administration of justice 
and were paid regularly. 

Somadeva’"^® refers in his Yasastilaka to spies roaming about 
under the garb of mendicants and reporting to the king the 
malpractices of his corrupt ministers. The kings who did not 
try to know their own situation and that of others through spies 
were divested of wealth and life by their officers and encmics.^®^ 
The appointment of the superintendent of spies ftnds favour 
with Somadeva. 

The Manasolldsa, which was composed by king Somesvara 
Jlj of the Western Calukya dynasty in the twelfth century A.D. 
(A.D. 1129), mentions the Gudhapurusas and the Vhhayavetanas 
as being deployed by the king in foreign countries with a view 
to winning over to his side those subjects who were fearful, 
humiliated and cmbittered^““ {Satrusthair-'atma-purusair^- 
gu^hair-ubhayw’etanaiJj! bluidpamanitdn krmkihmi hhedayec— 
ca nrsamgatanjl). 

The Sanskrit work Narmamald of about the twelfth century 
A.D, shows that there was a regular network of spies in the 
Lohara kingdom in Kashmir where these agents were differently 
called Carikds, Pisunas and Pnmscalakas}"^ 

Great importance has been attached in the Sukranfti to the 
appointment of spies, called both Caras and Sucakas. They 
were adept in ascertaining the designs of enemies, subjects and 
royal officers and they reproduced faithfully what they had 
noticed.*^* They traced the offences being committed in the 
kingdom, and brought them to the king’s notice for necessary 
action to be taken against the miscreants.’"® Capdesvarad"’ 
whom K.P. Jayaswal has assigned to c. A.D. 1350, quotes in his 
Rdjanliiratnakara the view of Yajnavalkya which urges the king 
to grant audience to his spies. 

The Prabandhacintdmapi, composed by Merutuhga, tells us 
how spies used to provide their masters during war with top 
secrets of enemies, and helped them to know beforehand any 
possible threat from outside. Thus when SiddharSja, king of 
Gujarat, invaded Malava, he stationed his secret agents at various 
places like the junction of three or four roads, squares and 
temples in order to trace the clue as to how the fort of Dhara 
could be captured. They collected the information that the fort 
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could only be taken, if attacked at its southern gate-tower, and 
secretly communicated that to the king through a minister. 
We are further told that Bhima, king of Gujarat, was informed 
by his spies^**^ {sthanapum^aih) that king Bhoja of DharS was 
preparing for an invasion. 

Notwithstanding the prominent mention that they find in 
literature, spies are almost passed over in silence in the con^ 
temporary official documents. Indeed, inscriptions seldom take 
any notice of them. The Hirahadagalli plates of the Pallava king 
i^ivaskandavarman mention them as SaHcarantakas, the Sonpur^®*^ 
plates of the Somavaih^T king Mahabhavagupta 11 Janame' 
jaya speak of them as PUunas and the Irda copper plate grant^®^ 
of the Kamboja ruler Nayapaladeva refers to them as Gu^ha- 
purusas. The scant notice'*® of spies in epigraphic records 
would probably demonstrate that the government in those days 
displayed the wisdom to keep the identity of these agents secret, 
thereby enabling them to work undisturbed and unnoticed. As 
the circumstantial evidence shows, the intelligence department 
in several of the early mediaeval Indian kingdoms proved utterly 
inefficient in the wake of Muslim invasions. Muhammad KhaljT 
invaded Nadiya at a time when the Sena king Lak^mapasena 
was hardly prepared to oppose him. The way the Muslim army 
reached Nadiya offers a sad commentary on the efficiency of the 
contemporary spies of Bengal. Again, what were the Cahamana 
spies doing in the second battle of Tarain when their king Prthvl- 
raja III, relying on a false assurance of a truce, went on merry¬ 
making during the night when Mu’izzud-dm Muhammad was 
peparing for a sudden attack on the unguarded Hindu force? 
The lack of efficiency and foresight on the part of Indian spies, 
along with some other factors, proved fatal for India which had 
to sacrifice her freedom so cheaply at the altar of Muslim 
domination. 
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The Village Headman 


I 

The Village Headman in the Vedic Age 

The system of carrying on the village administration through 
a headman, which was a fairly popular institution in ancient 
India, seems to be as old as the J^gveda^^ for it mentions the 
term grSmariT twice and uses it in the sense of a village headman 
at least in X. 107.5. It is argued that the word grimia is used in 
the i^gveda in the sense of a group and that the Gramant might 
have been a captain of the army. That the word grama is used 
in the J^gveda in the generality of cases to denote a village 
appears to be fairly certain. The office of the headman continued 
throughout the Vedic period, as is evident from the frequent 
references to the Grama^i in the later Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas.^ It cannot be definitely ascertained whether the 
village headman owed his position to the crown or to a popular 
election by his co*villagers. The analogy from primitive society, 
ihe absence of any reference to him as a royal servant in the 
Bgveda and the etymological meaning of the term^ (grdmam 
samuham nayati prerayati sva sva karyesu) may possibly indicate 
that during the early Vedic period the Gramant was elected by 
the community to which he was accountable. But in the later 
Vedic period, he no longer remained to be an elected officer of 
the people, for the Satapatha Brdhmana^ describes him as one 
of the RatninSf the Jewels, of the royal establishment. 

Of his functions, the Vedas speak very little. Zimmer’ opines 
that the Vedic Grdmapi was charged with military functions 
only. Since the Vedic texts represent him as leading the villagers 
to the battle-field, we may infer that one of h s duties consisted 
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of defending the village against aggressions from without and 
rendering military assistance to the king in times of need. But 
the sphere of his activities does not appear to hgve been so 
circumscribed; it possibly extended to civil operations also, 
as suggested by Macdoneli and Keith.” There is no direct 
indication in Vedic literature that he was connected with the 
revenue administration. R.S. Sharma’ is of opinion that he did 
not act in that capacity in those days, as the revenue function 
in the contemporary period was performed, according to him, 
by an officer called Bhagadugha. The observation of R.S. 
Sharma is applicable to the later Vedic period, but not to the 
early age when the office of the Bhagadugha was not yet in 
vogue. This is evident from the fact that the officer called 
Bhagadugha finds mention only in the Yajus Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas. Although the positive evidence is not forthcoming, 
the Gramam was probably connected with the fiscal function in 
the early Vedic age. The nature of his work implies that the 
headman normally belonged to the Ksatriya caste. That the 
Vaisyas, too, sometimes aspired for and obtained this post is 
testified by the Taittinya Samhitd.^ 

The later Vedic literature mentions in several places some 
high functionaries of the state called Ratnins^ Jewels, who 
probably constituted the king’s council. The Gramam is said to 
have been one among them. The use of the singular number of 
the term presents some difficulties, because there must have 
been quite a large number of such officers in a kingdom. It is 
reasonable to suggest that the most prominent among such 
headmen was selected a member of the king’s council.” 

Scholars are not unanimous in their opinion in regard to 
the nature and functions of the Vedic Sahhd. There are reasons 
to believe that the Sabhd was a village assembly. A ?tgvedic‘® 
passage states how the deliberations of the Sabhd time and 
again centred round the cow and its utility for human beings. 
Another passage of the ^gveda describes how the people 
indulged in gambling at the hall of the Sabhdt and staked the 
independence of themselves and their wives;“ That gambling 
was played at the Sabha-haW is further alluded to by the 
TaittirJya^^ and $atapatha^^ Brahmanas. The above references 
would make it abundantly clear that the Vedic Sabhd was a 
village assembly where the people discharge social 
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functions and discussed a few items of village government, 
including the safety of the locality and cases of dispute. If our 
suggestion about the Sabha is accepted, it would follow that 
the Grama^i as the principal man of the village presided over 
its deliberations and guided its activities.^* 

Despite the meagreness of details about him, it seems that 
the Gramarift as one among the Ratnins, was regarded as an 
important functionary of the state in the Vcdic period. That the 
post carried with it considerable power and position is further 
evidenced by the Taittiriya Samhita^^ which observes that ‘the 
prosperous are three indeed, viz., the learned briihmana, the 
village headman (gramafti) and the rajanya (warrior)’*® (Trayo 
vai gatasriyab susruvan Grama^l Rajanyas—tesdm niahendro 
devata). A village judge called Grdmyavddin is mentioned in 
some of the Vedic texts.*^ It is not clear whether he worked 
independently or was placed under the supervision of the 
headman. 


II 

The Village Headman in the PosUVedic Period 

The Jdtakas and a few Brahmanical texts afford us interest* 
ing glimpses into the office of the village headman. He is 
mentioned in most of the Mtaka texts as Gramabhojaka. Then 
he was no longer an elected official of the villagers, as he had 
been in the early Vedic days, but was brought under royal 
control. That he was a royal nominee by this time is borne out 
by the Kharassara Jdtakai^ which describes him as an Amacca 
of the king and by the Kaluvaka JStaka^* which leaves the- 
impression that such an official could be appointed or removed 
by the crown alone. In the post-Vedic period, we find the- 
headman more concerned with the security of the people than 
anything else. That he could hardly have been indifferent 
towards law-breakers is evidently clear from the KJutrassara? 
Jataka-° which refers to an officer who was punished by the 
crown, ‘as he with his own people went to the forest, leaving 
the villagers at the mercy of robbers’. He had hardly any 
opportunity to act despotically in the discharge of his duties.. 
Sometimes the king used to exercise direct control over him^ 
as is testified by the Vinaya Pifaka which states that king 
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Bimbisara once summoned all the 80,000 Gramikas of his 
kingdom to instruct them in worldly affairs {diffhfidhammike 
4 itthe anusdsitvd). R.C. Majumdar'^ cites a few instances from 
the Jatakas to show that the Grdmabhojaka was not only 
controlled by the king but ‘the popular voice operated as a 
great and efficient control over his decisions* as well. The 
Jdtakas often represent the headman as exercising judicial 
powers, for we find him in these texts to settle disputes, make 
the guilty pay a fine,^^ issue prohibitions against the slaughter 
of animals {mdghdtam karapesif^ and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors.'* The Gahapati Jdtakt^^ tells us how at the outbreak 
of a famine the inhabitants of a village approached their 
headman for help and were provided with meat by the latter 
on condition that ‘two months from now, when they have 
harvested the grain, they will pay him in kind’.-" As regards 
the income of the headman, A.N. Bose ^ rightly points out that 
‘he collects the king's tithe and sends it to the treasury unless 
the revenue is assigned to him by royal writ. The judicial fees 
and fines and the returns of liquor houses or excise dues are 
among his perquisites. He is the agricultural bank “par 
excellence”. He may have had other incomes lawful or other¬ 
wise, for his assets are in cases gauged at eighty crores.’ 

Apastamba, who is generally assigned to the pre-Maurya 
epoch, gives the following information about the village head¬ 
man: 

First, the headman should be pure and truthful and he 
shouM be recruited directly by the king from the members of 
.the first three castes.-* 

Second, he should protect the village from thieves in every 
'direction up to the distance of one kroia (sarvato yojanam naga- 
. ram taskarebhyo rak^yanij Kroso grdmebhyabi 1).^* If any theft 
occurs within these limits, the officer is required to make good 
■ the loss. 

Third, he should collect lawful iulka}^ The commentator 
Haradatta takes the word iulka to mean one-twentieth part of a 
merchant’s gain. But as is clear from the s&tras immediately 
following it, hlka is used by Apastamba as a synonym of kara 
to include all kinds of taxes. 

Fourth, the headman in the discharge of his^ functions may 
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take the help of some subordinate officers who should be endow* 
ed with purity and truthfulness.^^ 

Ill 

The Village Headman in the Maurya Period 

The Arthasastra^^ shows that in the Maurya period the head¬ 
man was called Gramika, Gramakiita, Gramasvamin and GrSma‘ 
mukhya. He is, however, not included in the text in the list of sala¬ 
ried officials’^ and this has given rise to the speculation that the 
village official’^ was not a royal nominee in the Maurya period. 
Such a theory does not appear to be tenable, because the Jata- 
kas, as we have seen earlier, conclusively prove that long before 
the days of Kautilya, the headman had already been brought 
under royal control. It is interesting to note that the terra grdmi- 
ka, which is used in the Arthaiastra as one of the designations of 
(he headman, etymologically means, according to the Vdcaspatya, 
an officer appointed to look after the village (grdmc tad-rak^ana- 
niyukta fhahl grama-rak^andya niyukte grdm=ddliyak?ell). In 
regard to the headman’s functions Kautilya seems to imply that 
he was empowered to drive a thief or an adulterer out of the 
village and try some offences (grdmakutam—adhyak^am vd satri 
bruvdty^ According to Kaufilya the village headman was res¬ 
ponsible for any loss suffered by the caravan within the 
limits of the village; the Vmtddhyaksa was responsible for 
any loss on the village border and the Corarajjuka was 
held guilty for the loss in a place which was not pasture 
land.’* A very similar idea has been expressed by Yajflavalkya” 
ighdtUe=pahrte doso grdmabharttur=nirgatel vivUdhharttus— 
tti pathi cauroddharttur^avltakell) who flourished a few 
centuries after Kautilya. In return for his services to the 
government the headman was, no doubt, remunerated, but the 
early texts leave us in (he dark about the way in which he was 
rewarded. Kautilya” appears to be the first among the ancient 
Indian writers to deal with this problem, and he prescribes that 
he was to receive rent-free land for his living. Besides, the 
villagers had to accompany the headman by turns at the time 
of his journey on village business. Those who could not do this 
paid a penalty of one and a hedf parias per yojana. A different 
interpretation of the corresponding passage of the ArthaSds- 
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tra implies that the headman could impose a fine between one 
pana and half a pana at his own discretion upon any«person who 
did not accompany him at the time of his travel on ac¬ 
count of any business. By the time of the Mauryas the Gramika 
had evidently no direct contact with the central authority, and 
he was to work under the direction and supervision of the Gopa. 

There is a passage in the Arthaiastra^^ which suggests that 
the village headman was sometimes liable to be punished. The 
passage reads: Gramikasya gramadas—tenaparadaram nirasyat- 
a&=catuvim§atipano dat}4ob> R-P. Kangle^" translates the passage 
thus, Tor the village headman ejecting from the village one 
who is not a thief or an adulterer, the fine is twenty-four pat^as.* 
It is evident from the above passage that the village chief, guilty 
of improper discharge of his duty, was punished with a fine. 

IV 

The Village Headman in the Post-Maurya Period 

The ofilce of headman continued to be popular in the post- 
Maurya age. In this period, we have for him a variety of desig¬ 
nations; Manu^^ calls him Gramasyadhipati and Gramika, Kama- 
sUtriP^ Grdmddhipati, Milindapanho*^ GrdmasSmika and the 
Mathura votive epigraph,*^ Gramika. About his appointment in 
this period we find the continuation of the same practice as in 
the previous epoch. Manu^*^ informs us that the appointment 
of the Gramika was a royal prerogative {gramasy=adhipatim 
kurydt dasagrdmapatirh tathd). Vi$i]iu^* also speaks of the appoint¬ 
ment of a headman for each village by the king. 

Our sources would tend to show that the office of village 
headship was normally hereditary in this period. A case of two 
^aerations of Gramika is mentioned in a Jain votive inscrip¬ 
tion*^ from Mathura which records the dedication of a Jaina 
image by Sihadatta, the wife of the Gramika Jayaniga and the 
daughter-in-law of the GrSmika Jayadeva. It would, however, be 
wrong to suppose that the office of village headman was always 
hereditary. The protection of the life and property of the villagers 
was undoubtedly the most important duty of the headman. 
Manu*‘ is not in favour of entrusting him with the defence of 
the locality. He ordains that in the mids^of two, three, five 
or a hundred villages, the king should station military outposts. 
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which will look after the security of villages (Dvayos^trayaiia^ 
paficanSm madhye gulmani=>=adhi?fhitaml tatha grdma-iatanSnca 
kuryad^^sra^frasya samgrahamlf). Though relieved of his military 
duty, a village headman could hardly have been indifferent 
towards law-breakers. Gautama/* who is generally assigned to 
an earlier date, lays down that when a theft is committed, the 
king should recover the lost property and return it to the owner 
and if he fails to secure the stolen articles, he has to pay its 
value to the householder {Corahrtani^apajitya yatha-sthSnam 
gamayetf kosad—vd dadydtH). Manu®® seems to imply that 
whenever a crime or theft was committed within a village, the 
headman had to enquire about it and take the necessary steps 
to detect the culprit. In case of his failure to apprehend the 
thieves, he, without undue haste, was to report the case to the 
chief of ten villages for better action (Grdme doi^dn samutpanndn 
grdmikai^ sanakaifi svayamj samset grdma'daieidya daSeio vim- 
satisinamjf). Vi§iju®^ enjoins that it was the duty of the head¬ 
man to quell the disturbances within the village and if his effort 
proved abortive, the lord of ten villages was to be contacted 
{Tatra Grdmddhyaksdn—api kiirydtl Daiddhyaksdn! Satddhyak- 
sdnl Desddhyaksdms=ca]I Grdma-do^dndm Grdmddhyak?ali 
pariharam kuryatj Aiakto Daiagrdmddhyak^dya nivedayetl), 
in the post-Maurya period, the village headman was con¬ 
nected with revenue administration in most localities. Manu®^ 
definitely assigns to him the fiscal duty, for he was to collect 
royal dues in the form of grain, drink and fuels. The Milindor 
panho^^ also suggests that the village headman was empowered 
to realise royal revenue. As it has been shown already, the 
headman was entitled to get rent-free land for his living in the 
Maurya period. But the practice of assigning land to him has 
been opposed by Manu, according to whom, the articles of 
food, drink and fuel that were payable daily to the king by the 
villagers would be given to him {Ydni rajapradeyani pratyaham 
grdmavdsibhifyl ama~pdn=endhan—ddmi Grdmikas==tdny=avdp~ 
nuydtJD-^* A headman could hardly become a tyrant under the 
system of Manu. From his statement that the Grdmika had to 
keep the Daiagrdmapati well informed of thefts and crimes 
{cauradido 9 dn) within his jurisdiction, it appears that he had to 
work under the guidance of the latter. But that was not the 
only check to the power of the headman. Manu enjoins that 
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the king should appoint a minister to keep a vigilant watch 
over the activities of this officer (Te^dm grdmydiati kdrydrii pfthak 
kdrydfii c=aiva hij rdjn^onyab sacivaft snigdhas^tdni pai~ 
yedat=cmdritahll)^ * 


V 

The Village Headman in the Gupta Period 

As we approach the Gupta period, we notice that the 
village headman finds mention in the Supia pillar inscription’^^ 
of Skandagupta and the Damodarpur copper plate^*of the 
reign of Budhagupta. The former record speaks of a Grdmika 
named Varga whose father and grandfather were bankers 
{SreHhin), Are we to infer on the evidence of this record that 
the post of the Grdmika was not hereditary in those days? The 
case seems to have been just the reverse, for in the Gupta 
kingdom most of the posts were hereditary. The mention of his 
name in connection with the gift of land in the above>mention> 
ed Damodarpur grant implies that the Grdmika played an 
important role in the revenue administration of the localities 
where the office existed. 

Saletore^^ holds, on the strength of an inscription of Hastin 
from Bhumra,^^ that one of the duties of the village headman 
of the Gupta period consisted in the setting up of boundary 
pillars. The relevant portion of the Bhumra inscription reads 
*Indana~naptrd Vasu-Grdmika-puttra~!§ivaddsena bala-ya^ti ucch- 
rita^' and it means that a boundary pillar was erected by 
Sivadasa, who was not himself a Grdmika but a son of a head' 
man. The Bhumra record evidently does not conclusively prove 
Saletore's contention. Even then we may presume that as the 
state functionary in the village, the Grdmika might have acted 
as an arbitrator in case of any boundary dispute among vill* 
agers.** 

Inscriptions prove that the Gupta Grdmika was not the sole 
authority in the village administration, but worked in consul¬ 
tation with the village council. A passage of the Damodarpur 
record’’’’ of the time of Budhagupta states that a notification 
was addressed by the AHakulddhikarapa,*^ headed by the 
Mahattara^ the Grdmika and Kutumhins of Palfi^vfndaka to 
the Brfihmaijias and other inhabitants of Ca^dagcfinia for the 
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sale and grant of a piece of land. The exact meaning of the 
expression, mahattar—ady—a^takuladhikara^tam Grdmika-^ 
Kutumbinan^ca, occurring in the inscription is far from clear, 
Some*^ have taken it to mean ‘the village juiy consisting of eight 
memb;rs and headed by the Mahattara, and the agriculturist 
householders who are village headmen*. It seems that in the 
expression. Grdmika-Kutumbinanca, the two terms should be 
treated independently to mean both the Gramika and the agri¬ 
culturist householders. It then appears from the above record 
that the Gramika was associated with the A^takulddhikara^a, 
headed by the Mahattara^ and the Kufumbins in the village- 
administration, particularly in matters relating to the purchase* 
and sale of land. The Dhanaidaha inscription states that th& 
Kutumbins, several Brahmarias and the Astakulddhikararia in the- 
village were informed by an officer, whose name ended with 
visnUf of the details of a plot of land. It is worth noting that 
in this inscription, no mention is made of the village headman 
in connection with the transaction of land. This may be a 
proof of the fact that the body, known as the Asfakulddhh 
karana, was a more popular institution in Bengal during the 
Gupta period, as compared with the office of village headman. 

In Central India and Bihar, too, we find the prevalence of 
village councils during this period. They were known as 
Pancamaridaii in Central India and Gramajanapada in Bihar.*^ 
A study of a large number of seals issued in the name of the 
village councils which have been discovered at Nalanda shows 
that the councils would meet regularly in order to transact 
rural business. They would issue letters, bearing their own 
seals, to outsiders. Whether the members of such councils owed 
their position to their selection by the crown and higher autho¬ 
rities or to an election by the people cannot be deduced with 
certainty. It may not be unlikely that senior persons of diffe¬ 
rent classes, who were reputed for their experience and charac¬ 
ter, ‘were elevated to the village council by general approval’.. 
A.S. Altekar*^ describes the functions of these councils in the 
following words, ‘The village council looked after the village- 
defence, settled village disputes, organised works of public 
utility, acted as a trustee for minors, collected government- 
revenues and paid them into the treasury. Village lands were^ 
carefully measured and the boundaries were accurately fixed.*' 
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In the localities where the councils were active, the headmen had 
to wield their authority with caution, 

VI 

The Village Headman in the Post-Gupta Period 

The Harsacarita^^ refers to a village official called Grdmak§a~ 
pafalika who is said to have given Har$a *a. new-made golden 
seal with a bull for its emblem*. We agree with R.S. Tripathi*® 
who takes him to be a village notary. 

Kalhana mentions a large number of village officials, exist¬ 
ing in the kingdom of Kashmir, the most prominent of them 
being the Skandakas and Gramakdyasthas, The exact meaning 
of the word skandaka is far from certain, but this officer seems 
to have existed in Kashmir at least down to the reign of king 
Ananta, as the testimony of the Samayamdtfkd would indicate. 
Kalhana's statement that ‘by levying contributions for the 
monthly pay of the Skandakas and Gramakdyasthas, Sankara- 
varman drove the villagers to poverty* shows that the Skanda¬ 
kas were royal servants who were paid by the king. Stein 
identities them with the village headman, the modern Muquad- 
dam or Lambardar, who ‘as the person directly responsible 
for the payment of the revenue, has since old days been an 
important factor in rural administration.* 

Both the Skandaka and Grdmakdyastha acted in co-opera¬ 
tion to run the administration. The functions of the Grama- 
Jedyasthas were carried on by the Grdmadiviras at a later period. 
The position of the Grdmadiviras was similarly unstable, for 
K^emcndra tells us that they could hold their post till they 
•enjoyed the confidence of the Mdrgapatis.^^ 

During this and the following periods, the village headman 
was called by different names in different kingdoms in North 
India. In Bengal and Bihar under the Palas, the headman was 
designated as Grdmapati, whereas in the Paramara kingdom, he 
was known as Pattakiia. Under the G§hadavala kings in Uttar 
Pradesh, the title of the village headman was Mahattaka. The 
Agni Parana, a work of the contemporary period, describes the 
village headman variously as Grdmddhipati, Grdmeia, GrdmapJ 
and Grdmabhartd, 

The post of the village chief was usually hereditary, as was 
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the case in the earlier days. He was a person of no mean 
importance as even the king used to consult him at the time of 
granting a piece of land in the village. A GihadavSla grant of 
A.D. 1109** tells us how Govindacandra consulted the village 
headman named §rl GSAgeya when he made a grant of land, 
measuring four ploughs. The Kamauli grant** of the same 
GihadavSla monarch records that while granting the village of 
Usitha to a Brahmin named Vithakeyadik$ita, Govindacandra 
took the consent (sammati) of the Mahatiaka Valhana. The 
question why the village headman was consulted by the king at 
the time of making any land grant may be answered in the 
following words of P.B. Udgaonkar,’® ‘The village headman 
was a custodian of records and had an accurate information 
about the revenue of the village and of the ownership of the 
different pieces of land situated in it. It was therefore but 
natural that he should have been consulted at the time of land 
grant. The consultation was probably to ascertain whether 
there were any administrative difficulties; it does not suggest 
that the consent of the headman was a sine-qua-non for the grant 
of a village or a piece of land by the king.’ 

The post of the village headman does not appear to have 
been restricted to the Brahmin families alone. Some of the 
copper plate grams of the GShadavgla king Jayacandra refer to 
a Ksatriya headman, while one of the Paramara records speaks 
of the Pattakila Jahi>a who belonged to the Tailika family.^^ 

But the village headman could hardly be an autocrat in the 
discharge of his duties and responsibilities. The village elders 
like the Mahattaras and Mahattamas find prominent mention in 
the contemporary documents. They are referred to in connec¬ 
tion with the land grant. The KuvalayamalU refers to the 
Gramamahattaras as playing an important part in village 
administration. It records that one MaySditya, having done ill 
to a f. iend, approached the Gramamahattaras and decided to 
throw himself into the blazing fire. But the chief Mahattara 
advised him to enter the holy water of the river Ganges and the 
other eiders agreed to ihe'proposal. In the GShadavala inscrip¬ 
tions the Mahattamas are c£trefuily distinguished from the 
Purusas or the king's officials. This distinction between the 
Mahattamas and the R&japurusas proves that the former were 
not royal, servants, but were probably elected by the villagers. 
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In any case, these village elders must have helped the village 
headman in carrying on the local administration and kept him 
under control. Laksmldhara,'^ however, tells us that the king 
should appoint in towns and villages his own offlbers who 
should be endowed with many qualities of head and heart 
(Grame?u nagaresu c=aryan sucm satyaSUam praja^guptaye 
nidadhyatj tesam purusas—tathaguf^ era syuffH). 

Inscriptions do not help us at all to ascertain how the 
appointment of the village headman was made. The Agni 
Puraria,^^ however, states that it was the king who would 
appoint the headman of the village. 

VII 

The Headman in the ^ukranlti 

Sukra gives us useful information about the village head¬ 
man, but how far his system of village administration was 
introduced in the contemporary period cannot be definitely 
known. Sukra enjoins the Grdmapa, who should be a Brahmana 
by caste’^ {Gramapo Brahmapo yojycdO* to be alert in protecting 
the villagers with paternal care from aggressors, thieves and 
greedy officers {Adharsakebhyas—caurebhyo hy=adhikdrigapat 
tathaj prajd-samrakfane dakso Gramapo matF-pittvadj 1).'^'* Thus 
the head of the village was primarily concerned with the preser¬ 
vation of law and order within the village. Sukra further says, 
*Having determined the land revenue of the village, the king 
should receive it from one rich man in advance, or guarantee 
(for the payment) of that either by monthly or periodical instal¬ 
ments. Or the king should appoint officers called Grdmapas by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth or one-sixth of his 
own receipts.*’* We thus see that the Grdmapa was sometimes 
entrusted with the collection of revenue payable to the king, 
and in return, he was entitled to receive a portion of the king's 
receipts {?odasa-dvddada-daJ=dHom tato v—ddhikaripahtl sv= 
dmidn faHhdmia-bhdgena Grdmapan san-niyajayetlf). Again, the 
statement in Section V of Chapter IV” that the ‘documents of 
gifts, sale and purchase about immovable goods are valid only 
when approved by the receivers and having the Gramapas or 
village officers as witnesses* leads us to presume that the 
presence of the headman was needed at the time of the tran- 
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saction of any gift, sale or purchase of immovable articles. The 
^ukramti further states that trial of disputes was one of the 
main functions of the village headman. 

Besides the Gramapa, the other officers,connected with the 
various functions of the village, were the following: 

1. The Sahasadhipati. He was the magistrate to deal with 

criminal cases and was of Ksatriya origin. 

2. The Bhagahara. This officer, a K$atriya by caste, was 

to collect the revenue and devote special care to the 
tending of trees. 

3. The Lekhaka. This officer, who was welNversed in 

accountancy and several spoken languages, -kept 
accounts of income and expenditure, corresponding to 
the Kulkarnis of the Deccan. He was a Kayastha by 
caste. 

4. The Sulkagraha. The iSulkagrdha, who was a VaiSya, 

levied tolls in such a way that producers did not incur 
any loss. 

5. The Pratihdra. He was the guard at the village-gate and 

was a iSudra by caste. He was strongly built, skilled in 
the use of weapons and humble in conduct. 

VIII 

The Village Headman in Early South Indian Kingdoms 

The office of the village headman was popular in South 
India also. He is described as Grama^i in the Gathd SaptasatiP 
He was also designated as Ayuktaka (grameyika ayutta). He 
figures in an inscription, noted by Liiders,'’'* as granting a piece 
of land with all immunities. Interesting information about him 
may be derived from the Gdtha SaptasatP^ which implies that 
the office of the village headship was normally hereditary, for 
it contains a definite allusion to the succession to the office of 
the father by his son. It further narrates how a village headman 
led an expedition against some external forces which had 
endangered the peace of the locaiity.^^ Generally, the Gramika 
was in charge of a village only; but, as the Gathd SaptasatP^ 
would make us believe, in exceptional cases his jurisdiction 
extended to five, and sometimes even to ten, villages. 

The KamukoUu plates’* of the iSfUafikSyana king Nandivar- 
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man I mention a class of village officials, whose name is 
•differently read by scholars. B.V. Krishna Rao reads their name 
as MutyadOt D.C. Sircar^^ Mutuda, H.C. Raychaudhuri'’* 
Mulu4a and some^^ again as Miluda or Munuda. Hiey were 
probably the heads of villages, one of whose functions, as 
inferred from these plates, consisted of distributing water for 
irrigating lands. 


IX 

The Village Headman in the Cdlukya and Pallava Kingdoms 

In the Calukya kingdom the village headman was known 
as Gdmuif4a- But he was hardly allowed to act independently, 
for the administration and regulation of the social and economic 
life of the village were actually in the hands of the Mahdjanas, 
village elders. A Calukya record tells us that the Mahajanas 
governed the village of Benniyur in the reign of Vijayaditya, 
while in another record we are told that without their prior 
permission, no piece of land could be donated even to a 
temple.*“ 

The village headman in the Pallava kingdom was known as 
Viyavan. Inscriptions furnish us with the following details about 
him: 

First, the post of headman was normally hereditary. 

Second, every senior member of the village contributed to 
his living by each paying a small fee. 

Third, he was vested with power to try the culprits for 
their irreligious and anti-social activities and impose and collect 
fines and other penalties from them. 

But in the Pallava kingdom the main bulk of village 
administration was borne by the Sabhd, the members of which 
were called Perumakkah great men. The Sabhd was divided 
into various committees {vdriyams), which were named after the 
specific duties they discharged. The Eri VSriya Perumakkal, 
for instance, was charged with irrigation and tanks. The Tofta 
VSriya Perumakkal looked after public gardens, etc.^’ The 
passage, Avvavati4u eri vSriya perumakkal, occurring in an 
•nscription*** of Kampavarman, seems to suggest that there was 
an annual election of the committees with the result that fresh 
members were encouraged to get in and serve on the committees. 
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The works which the village Sabhd had to perform werc^ 
however, multifarious, including temple endowments, irrigation, 
local justice and the like. 


X 

The Village Headman in the RdstrakHta Kingdom 

The Rastrakuta records provide us with a vivid picture of 
the village headman, and they show that the oflice was not 
only popular but carried with it enormous power and position. 
Inscriptions reveal that the most important duty of' the' 
Ra$trakuta headman, called Grdmaku{a in Maharashtra and 
Gdvutj^a in Karnataka, was to defend the village from both 
within and without In order to discharge his duty properly, 
the headman had himself to be a good lighter and he used to- 
maintain a militia which became the source of recruitment ta 
the imperial army. Inscriptions refer to the headmen and 
members of the village militia as laying down their lives for the 
sake of defending their villages. In addition to his military 
function, the Grdmakuta was also associated with village 
revenue, as may be guessed from the fact that the Ra^frakilta 
records invariably mention him in connection with land grants. 
As regards his remuneration, we have evidence to show that 
two systems were followed simultaneously—he enjoyed rent' 
free lands, in addition to taxes in kind which were payable to- 
the king. It was hardly possible for the headman to carry on 
his duties single-handed; consequently he was aided by his- 
subordinates. The Rastrakuta records time and again mention 
the Yuktas, Ayuktas, Niyuktas and Upayuktas between the 
Gramakuta and the Grdmamahattaras. The position of these 
officers in the list of officials clearly suggests that they were all 
connected with the village administration, working, no 
doubt, in a subordinate capacity under the headman. 

Some of the RS$trakuta records mention both the 
Grdmakuta and the Grdmapati in the list of officers who 
were informed of details of the grant. The separate mention of 
the two terms in one and the same record implies that they are 
not to be confounded with each other but denote two distinct 
persons. The government used to alienate villages in favour of 
military captains and BrShma^a scholars; these alienees were 
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accordingly called Gramapatis in the RastrakOta records. 
A.S. Altekar’’^ observes that some Ra${rakata villages were 
governed by several headmen simultaneously and he refers to a 
few inscriptions in support of his contention. Since none of 
these records was issued by any Ra^trakuta monarch, the 
theory of A.S. Altekar about the plurality of headmen for 
some R^^trakuta villages does not appear to be well founded. 

As would appear from the Ra^trakfita records, the manage¬ 
ment of village affairs in Karnataka was not entirely in the 
hands of the headman, but a great bulk of it was assigned to 
the Mahajanas. A.S. Altekar^^ has shown, with the help of a 
few epigraphic records, that the Mahajanas in ordinary villages 
included almost all the heads of the families living within the 
village. In the Brahmanical villages, however, they comprised 
all the heads of the families of the villages as well as all adults, 
as proved by an inscription^^ from Nadwadinge in Bijapur 
district. The Mahajanas are known to have discharged the duty 
of trustees and bankers, raised public subscriptions and 
government taxes, managed public schools, charity houses, 
temples and tanks and paid village dues to the central govern¬ 
ment. All the Mahajanas of a village were not directly 
connected with administration; it appears that the headman 
and the influential members of the locality carried on the 
various functions in the name of all. 

The Mahajanas of Karnataka had their counterparts in the 
Mahattaras in Maharashtra and Southern Gujarat. But while 
the Mahajanas are represented in inscriptions to have dis¬ 
charged various functions, in the last two provinces these 
functions were carried on by an executive committee of the 
Mahattaras^ the members of which were called Mahattar^dhi- 
kariffain and Adhikarikamahattaras. A sharp change is evidently 
noticeable in the system of village administration among the 
neighbouring regions. To use the words of A.S. Altekar,** Tn 
Karnataka the general assembly as a whole is saddled with the 
responsibility and never its executive body: in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat the case is just the reverse. It is not improbable that 
the general body of the village elders was accustomed to meet 
much less frequently in Maharashtra and Gujarat than was the 
case in Karnataka and had allowed its function^to be usurped 
by the executive council.* Inscriptions keep us in the dark 
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about the strength of the executive body. Similarly, they give 
us no information as to whether its members were nominated 
by the king and bis deputies or were elected by the general 
body of the Mahattaras. The Mahattaradhikarwahi as vs ell as 
the Mahajanas of Karnataka could try and decide both 
criminal and civil cases. A.S. Altekar”^ points out that their 
criminal jurisdiction as compared with their civil jurisdiction 
was very limited. 


XI 

The Headman in the Rafia^ Eastern and Western 
Calukya Kingdoms 

The inscriptions of the Ratta and the Eastern and Western 
Calukya kings of Saundatii, Vehgi and KalyariT, respectively, 
refer to the office of headman. It seems that most of the locaii- 
ties in the Rafta kingdom and a few villages in the Western 
Calukya dominions had several headmen, instead of one. The 
five Ratta records’’^ discovered at Saundatti state that the 
villages of SugaedhavatT, Elerave and Hamdi had twelve head¬ 
men each, while Hirayakummi had six. Again, a record of the 
reign of the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI claims twelve head¬ 
men for the village of Teridal. The existence of several head¬ 
men in these villages may be explained by the supposition that 
they were too big to be controlled by one officer or as A.S. 
Altekar”^ has said, ‘there may have been prevailing in these 
localities the custom of allowing the senior representatives of 
the main branches of the original headman’s family to officiate 
simultaneously.’ 

It seems that in the days of the Calukyas of Vehgf, the 
appointment of the headman was controlled by the centre.** 
The Pabhuparu grant of Saktivarman shows how the king 
dismissed a headman on the ground of his disloyal and trea¬ 
cherous conduct and appointed a new headman in his place. 
That under the Calukyas the village headman owed his appoint¬ 
ment to the crown is further corroborated by the Kaluchumbarru 
grant** of Amma II which records that the king granted the 
office of Grdmakufa in perpetuity to an individual. 

^ The village headman in the Western Calukya kingdom was 
called Gdvutfdct or Gdmu^do who appears to have been invested 
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with executive and judicial powers. The office of the 
was generally hereditary and in the case of inefficiency on the 
part of the occupant, the post was transferred to the members 
of other families. His power was effectively limited by ■ the 
Mahdjanas whose influence was considerable. An epigraph of 
Vikramaditya VI records that *at the request of the two hundred 
rnahdjanas of Mamgola, queen Padmavatidevi, who was enjoy< 
ing that village as her yag/r, granted some land, free of taxes, 
to the temple of Narasimhadeva, through her agent Saliyama 
Nayaka.*^®® There are also references in the Calukya inscriptions 
to the Mahdjanas going on deputation to the king. 

In the Ratta kingdom the headman enjoyed rent-free land. A 
record from Saundatti^®^ states that the Gdvup^a of Kadole gave 
away a piece of cultivable land, ‘when was his rent-free service 
land*. From this record it would obviously follow that Brst, 
the village headman enjoyed rent-free service land, second, this 
rent-free land of the headman was regarded as alienable, and 
last, if the suggestion of A.S. Altekar^®- be accepted, the alienees 
of the headman’s land were required to discharge the duties 
of headman. This system under the RaUns reminds one of a 
similar practice in the Maratha kingdom where rent-free lands 
and the privileges of headman were transferable. 

XII 

The Village Headman in Tribal Areas 

The office of village headman was prevalent in the aboriginal 
villages also. Even now the tribal villages are governed by head¬ 
men who are known by different designations in different areas. 
Sachchidananda^®® observes, ‘In the simpler societies the order¬ 
ing of the social, political and ritual relations of the village are 
In the hands of one man. But in the more complex societies, 
we find a differentiation of function and authority vested in two 
headmen each with its own field of interest and prescribed 
duties. A primaiy differentiation of function splits village affairs 
into secular and sacerdotal spheres of activity with a headman 
responsible for each and among some tribes, this differentiation 
is further emphasized by the appointment of assistants to help 
each headman in the discharge of his duties.* In the Kharia . 
villages there is only one headman who combinls in his person 
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the social as well as the religious leadership of the village.^®* 
The affairs of the Muh# villages of Chota Nagpur are in the 
hands of the Mu^d and Pdhdn who perform the secular and 
religious duties, respectively. We have, in addition to them, for 
each village a Panchayat which takes up important matters like 
punishment of offenders against tribal customs, settlement of 
serious disputes, partition of family lands, etc. In the Oraoiv 
villages the Mahto, the secular headman, the Pdhdn, the religious- 
headman, and the Panch, the village council, control the affairs. 
How these bodies discharged their respective functions will be 
clear from the following observations of R.C. Ray: "The village 
Panch or council of village eiders decide ail disputes between 
the villagers and try and punish offences against the social and 
inoral codes of the tribe. Partition of family lands according to 
tribal customs is one of the most important functions of the 
village Panch. Matters and disputes relating to marriage and 
sexual tabus and offences and cases of suspected witchcraft are 
still almost invariably referred to the village Panch. The Mahta 
or secular headman manages the secular affairs of the village 
and is the intermediary between the villagers and the landlord! 
and Governmental authorities and the Pdhdn (Oraon, Naigas'p 
or village priest seeks to maintain harmonious relations betweem 
the village and the spirit-world.*’®® In Coorg, the management 
of the village rests with thn headman called Takka and the 
village elders. *They decide cases of violation of caste rules or 
social etiquette, cases of sexiigl immorality and so forth. Three 
to five Takkas constitute a Nad over which there is a headman, 
called Mukyastama and a Ndd Panchayat which decide disputes* 
which the Takka cannot settle. The next higher organisation is* 
the Simatoka of which there are four in Coorg proper.’^®® The; 
office of headman is highly important among the Santals*. 
P.O. Bodding^®^ says, *The Majhi is the head of the villager, 
people. All the people will bqve to follow his lead. In orderings 
and inviting, in calling and restraining, at the name>giving, at. 
the initiating festivals, at'marriages, when hunting aiu) chasings 
at feasts and festivals, at religious instruction and worship, in 
connection with rice and curry, with beer and liquor, with spirits 
and mountain spirits, in quarrelling and squabbling, in strife, 
and dispute, when there is |iuf>gcr and thirst, with landlords* 
and moneylenders, when crime and misdeeds occur, in connectioik 
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\vith theft and stealing, with medicine and witchcrafit, with 
wenches and strumpets, when there is lighting and killing, 
murder and wickedness, in grief and sorrow, in calamities and 
dangers, in illness and pain, at dying and falling away, in 
■ceremonies connected with death and disease, at cremation and 
at final funeral ceremonies, in connection with all this the 
Majhi has responsibility.’ Referring to Indian villages. Lord 
Metcalfe observes: ’They seem to last where nothing else lasts. 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds 
revolution; Hindu, Pathan, Mughal, Mahratta, Sikh, English 
are all masters in turn; but the village communities remain the 
same.’*®® This statement may be applied with greater justifica¬ 
tion to the tribal villages in India. If the modern tribal headmen 
wield enormous power and influence in their villages, there can 
be no shadow of doubt that their forerunners discharged the 
same functions, perhaps more effectively, centuries earlier. 
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